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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


THE  demand  for  this  book  indicates  that  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  improved  reading  and  speaking.  I 
wish  to  thank  many  correspondents,  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  America,  who  have  taken 
so  warm  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  which  I  have 
sought  to  stir  public  opinion.  Language  is  the 
greatestppj\^r_jnthej\\^rjd.  It  createsev^ry^otlier 
power.  English  is  the  most  powerful  tongue  in  the 
world  to-day.  Science,  art,  commerce,  the  intellect, 
the  soul — all  bask  under  it.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
such  a  literature  as  we  possess.  Liberty  has  been 
born  and  fostered  under  it.  By-and-by  the  English 
tongue  will  be  the  world's  tongue.  It  is  worth  our 
while,  then,  to  study  it.  To  quicken  its  study  has 
been  my  object  in  this  book,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  speaking  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Church,  at  the  Bar, 
in  the  School,  in  the  Home. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  written,  which 
is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  practice  and  experience. 
But  I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  desire  to  train  and 
strengthen  their  voice,  that  I  believe  the  most  success 
ful  speakers,  as  well  as  thinkers,  have  been  those  who 
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were  abstemious^  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  two 
best  tonics  for  the  voice  are  Air  and  Water.  Singers, 
as  well  as  speakers,  know  that  stimulants  are  not 
either  good  or  necessary  for  the  voice.  We  cannot 
squander  our  vital  force  in  high  living,  and  continue 
to  preserve  our  best  powers  of  thinking  and  speaking. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  students  that  two  of 
the  best  friends  to  health,  and  therefore  to  the  voice, 
are  early  rking  and  strictly  abstemious  habits.  We 
live  more  quickly  now  in  a  day  than  our  forefathers 
did  in  a  year.  In  this  railway  age  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life  are  tremendous.  Half  our  diseases  come  from 
overwork  of  the  brain,  to  the  neglect  of  the  body 
and  of  the  laws  of  health.  Thinkers  and  speakers, 
therefore,  cannot  be  too  careful  of  brain^  body,  and 
health. 

^  JAS.  FLEMING. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  YICAKAGE,  S.Vf. 
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/  Denotes  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice. 
\  Denotes  the  falling  inflection  of  the  voice. 
W  Over  a  word  denotes  that  it  is  read  short. 

—  Over  a  word  denotes  that  it  is  read  longer. 
>    Over  a  word  gives  it  a  strong  emphasis. 

—  After  a  word  denotes  that  a  pause  is  to  be  made. 

A  Falling  circumflex,  in  which  there  is  first  an  upward,  then 

a  downward  slide  of  the  voice. 
V  Rising  circumflex,  in  which  there  is  first  a  downward,  then 

an  upward  slide  in  the  voice. 
w  Tremor  of  the  voice. 
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ART  OF  READING  AND  SPEAKING. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    ART    OF    BEADING.* 

1  To  learn  to  read  is  the  business  of  half  a  life.' 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

LANGUAGE — written,  heard,  and  spoken — of  all  sub 
jects  demands  our  attention.  Its  acquisition  com 
mences  from  the  cradle ;  its  practical  application 
terminates  only  with  life.  To  understand  is  the  first 
step  in  the  study  of  language ;  to  express  one's  self 
is  the  second.  We  must  read  and  hear  before  we  can 
speak  and  write,  just  as  sowing  comes  before  reaping. 

*  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Arch 
bishop  Whately  on  '  Rhetoric,'  Dr.  Eush  on  '  The  Human 
Voice,'  Sheridan's  '  Lectures,'  Marcel  on  '  Language,'  Dr. 
McQueen,  Dr.  Russell,  Dr.  Bronson,  J.  Walker,  John  Hullah, 
and  his  friend  the  late  W.  C.  Macready,  the  tragedian,  to  whom 
he  owed  much, 
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On  the  perfection  of  language  depends   that  of   all 
human  knowledge.     By  perfection  we  mean,  not  the 
power  of  reaching  it,  but  capability  of  ever  advancing 
nearer  to  it.     Our  mother-tongue  ought  to  hold  in 
education  a  pre-eminence  which,  hitherto,  has  certainly 
been  denied  it,  for  it  is  in  that  tongue  we  have  to  think, 
to  peaks,  to  write.     If  we  become  pleaders,  preachers 
or  speakers,  it  must  be  in  English.     And  yet,  of  all 
branches  of  study  in  our  public  schools,  and  also  in  our 
Universities,  there  is  none  so  little  fostered  as  that  of 
cultured  reading  and  good  delivery.     In  this  country, 
the  pulpit,  the  senate,  and  the  bar  ought,  from  their 
position  and  many  advantages,  to  be  standard  autho 
rities  ;  yet  many  who  enter  these  are  so  ill-instructed 
themselves  as  to  require  from  those  condemned   to 
listen  to  them  the  advice,  '  Physician,  heal  thyself.' 
Surely,  bad  reading  and  indifferent  speaking  ought 
not  to  prevail  in  an  era   so  remarkable  for  the  ex 
pansion  of  intellect,  and  in  a  nation  who  rely  more 
on   the  art  of   oratory  than  any  people  of  modern 
times.     Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  few  endowed 
by  Nature  with  a  voice  of  music  and  rich  melody — 
the  source  of  a  speaker's  fascination.     Less  labour  is 
nesded  by  those  who  are  its  happy  possessors,  but  the 
great  mass  of  us  require  an  attention  to  the  voice 
vastly  more   than  it   usually  receives.      Many  who 
have  charmed  the  world  by  the  faculty  of  speech  were 
originally  endowed  with  little  or  no  vocal  power.     It 
was  only  by  laborious  study  and  continuous  practice 
that  they  grafted  music  into  their  voice.     This  is  not 
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the  work  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  It  is  the  reward  that 
comes  to  persevering  labour.  Demosthenes  laboured 
under  natural  impediment  in  speech  and  extreme 
nervousness,  yet  by  sheer  force  of  will  and  indomitable 
practice  he  became  a  prince  of  orators.  Nothing 
worth  knowing  is  attained  without  labour. 

If  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  be  of  use  to  others, 
his  efforts  will  not  be  lost.  He  aims  at  no  originality. 
He  only  offers  the  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years  spent  in  learning  for  himself  an  art  which  he 
has  not  yet  half  mastered.  His  object  is  to  help  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  art  of  reading  to  rely  less  on 
the  assistance  of  others,  and  to  discover  the  varied 
sources  of  self-improvement ;  for  the  chief  way  in 
which  written  instructions  can  be  of  any  use  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  teach  himself.  No  doubt  the 
art  of  reading  is  best  cultivated  by  listening  to  good 
readers — if  we  can  meet  them.  But  good  reading 
and  speaking  in  public  are  among  the  rarest  qualities 
to  be  found.  Good  reading  has  been  denned  to  be 
'  artificial  speaking.'*  The  writer  would  rather  define 
it  to  be  '  natural  speaking.'  '  The  highest  art  is  to 
conceal  afET  iH  ioquent  "reading  is  based  on  the 
model  of  eloquent  speaking,  and  good  reading  is  the 
language  of  Nature. 

The  writer,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  subject, 

protests  with  all  his   might   against  the  tricks   and 

quackery  of  elocution.     To  teach  these  would  be  to 

offer  nostrums,  not  cures.     He  wishes  to  make  none 

*  Rice  on  '  The  Art  of  Beading.' 
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artificial  or  stilted,  but  to  help  all  to  be  natural  and 
real.  The  man  must  always  be  infinitely  greater 
than  the  orator.  Mere  elocution  is  but  a  poor  substi 
tute  for  the  living  sympathy  of  the  soul.  The  voice 
is  but  the  instrument  by  which  the  man  is  to  utter 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind ;  and  it  moves  rich  and 
poor  alike  with  its  magic,  but  only  when  the  voice 
is  the  interpreter  of  thought.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected  by  some  that  Divine  truth  needs  no  ornament 
to  set  off,  and  no  art  to  enforce  it.  We  may  be  told 
that  the  Apostles  were  artless  and  illiterate  men,  and 
yet  they  gained  the  end  of  their  mission.  To  this  an 
answer  is,  The  Apostles  were  not  all  artless  and 
illiterate.  Paul  was  a  giant,  as  writer  and  preacher. 
He  must  have  been  no  mean  orator,  who  made  a 
Felix  tremble;  who  made  a  heathen  king  exclaim, 
*  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  ';  who 
made  a  defence  before  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  which 
won  a  convert  from  the  Court  itself ;  who  struck  a 
whole  multitude  with  such  wonder  that  they  thought 
him  the  God  of  Eloquence.  Moreover,  the  Apostles 
had  the  Divine  power  resting  on  them — the  power  of 
working  miracles.  But  now  public  instruction  is  the 
preacher's  principal  weapon  with  which  to  combat 
sin  and  infidelity.  And  what  avails  a  weapon  without 
skill  to  use  it  ? 

'Art,'  says  Bishop  Hall,  'imitates  Nature,  and  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  Nature  the  more  excellent  it  is.' 
Cultivate  your  own  powers ;  gather  help  from  every 
source  within  your  reach,  but  never  try  to  be  other 
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than  yourself.     Sj3eakj3o^ji^ 
may  go  fn)mthejiearj^^ 

may  forget  the  messenger  -\vhile_jth^yJistej^Jo_Jhe_ 
message.  Forget  yourself  entirely.  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  wEcThas  left  imperishable  memorials  of 
his  excellence  in  his  sermons,  as  well  as  the  tradi 
tional  reports  of  his  voice  and  delivery,  regarded  it 
as  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  him  when,  in 
descending  from  the  pulpit,  he  overheard  a  country 
man,  who  came  to  London  expressly  to  hear  him, 
ask  his  friend,  with  evident  surprise  :  '  Is  this  your 
great  Archbishop?  Why,  he  talks  just  like  one  of 
ourselves.'  There  are  few  of  us  who,  when  speaking 
to  a  friend  in  private,  do  not  utter  our  words  naturally 
and  earnestly.  Why,  then,  should  we,  as  soon  as  we 
speak  in  public,  become  unnatural,  unreal,  and  mono 
tonous  ?  And  yet,  if  the  words  of  some  simple,  earnest 
conversation  spoken  by  friend  to  friend  were  written 
down,  and  given  to  the  man  to  read,  it  would  be  found 
that  he  changed  his  whole  manner.  Tone,  expression, 
emphasis,  would  be  altogether  different.  The  words 
read  would  become  dull,  flat,  and  unreal,  wholly 
opposite  to  the  words  spoken  just  before.  This  fault 
must  arise  either  from  some  natural  or  artificial 
cause.  But  there  are  no  natural  impediments  in  the 
way,  for  just  now  the  friend  spoke  quite  naturally  to 
his  friend.  Therefore  it  must  be  artificial.  In  other 
words,  our  faults  in  reading  are  artificial,  through 
bad  methods  of  teaching,  or  bad  habits  contracted, 
and  what  we  really  need  is  to  get  back  to  Nature. 
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We  have  a  convincing  proof  of  this  in  barristers, 
who,  being  under  the  necessity  of  pleading  extempo 
raneously,  by  perseverance  and  practice  come  to  speak 
in  any  cause  with  ease  and  readiness.  Whilst  we 
clergy,  on  the  contrary,  who  accustom  ourselves  to 
lean  on  written  discourses,  often  deliver  them  in  the 
most  heartless,  mindless,  and  conventional  way. 
Indeed,  some  of  us  could  not  utter  the  Lord's  Prayer 
if  the  Prayer-Book  were  not  open  before  us.  Such  is 
the  power  of  habit.  And  yet  the  writer,  himself  one 
of  the  working  clergy,  and  sharing  in  their  faults,  is 
bold  to  assert  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  the  standard 
of  good  reading  and  speaking.  There  is  no  Church 
which  has  such  a  divine  service  as  ours.  It  is  little 
short  of  being  inspired,  and  the  Saxon  Bible  is  read 
in  our  mother-tongue  in  all  our  churches.  Our 
advantages  are  unequalled.  No  other  calling  has 
such  opportunities.  We  are  heard — respectfully  and 
without  contradiction — by  all  classes ;  and  were  the 
clergy  masters  of  the  powers  of  speaking,  the 
nation  would  take  them  as  their  models  for  reading 
and  speaking.  They  cannot  do  so  now. 

I  close  this  introductory  chapter  by  saying : 

IF  WE  WISH  TO  BEAD  WELL,  WE  MUST  FIRST  LEARN 
HOW. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    VOICE. 
'Mira  est  natura  vocis.'— CICERO,  DC  Uratore. 

SOMEONE  has  said,  '  The  human  voice  lies  midway 
between  the  lips  and  the  heart,  that  all  the  light  may 
fall  from  the  lips,  and  all  the  love  may  well  up  from 
the  heart.' 

The  voice  is  almost  everything  in  speaking  and 
reading.  It  is  the  exquisite  instrument  which  re 
sponds  to  our  feelings,  and  vibrates  under  the  will  of 
the  speaker.  I  have  always  felt  this  in  reading  the 
greatest  speeches  of  Burke,  or  Fox,  or  Pitt,  or  Canning. 
We  almost  wonder,  as  we  read  them  on  the  printed 
page,  how  they  moved  the  passions  and  swayed  the 
judgment  of  vast  audiences.  Their  grandest  speeches 
seem  dead  without  the  living  voice.  We  can  read 
them,  but  we  never  heard  them.  No  doubt  they  owed 
their  power,  at  the  time,  to  voice  and  delivery. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  voice 
in  any  scientific  way,  even  if  I  could.  In  practical 
words  on  the  art  of  reading,  this  is  not  necessary, 
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There  are  few  confirmed  opinions  among  writers  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  voice.  It  is  composed 
of  two  classes  of  organs  :  the  lower,  vibrating  organs  ; 
and  the  upper,  articulating  organs.  The  lower  are 
the  larynx  and  glottis,  with  all  their  muscles,  chords, 
and  ligaments,  which  produce  the  voice.  The  upper  are 
the  throat,  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  which  com 
bine  to  articulate  the  words  we  utter  with  the  voice. 
[  wish  rather  to  speak  of  its  use  than  of  its  mechanism. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  in  the  world.  It 
comes  to  us  from  the  Divine  hand.  It  is  '  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.'  We  ought  therefore  to  use  it 
reverently.  It  possesses  its  sounding-board,  chords, 
and  notes,  which  are  but  imitated  in  the  variety  of 
musical  instruments  we  hear,  or  in  the  vox  humana 
stop  on  the  organ.  No  pains  should  be  spared  on  our 
part  to  develop  and  improve  an  instrument  of  such 
power  and  melody.  I  have  found  by  my  own  ex 
perience  that  it  is  not  a  whit  less  necessary  for  the 
speaker  than  for  the  singer  to  improve  the  voice  by 
daily  use  and  constant  practice ;  for  the  voice  is  capable 
of  improvement  by  exercise,  as  the  mind  is  by  the 
reading  of  good  authors.  In  fact,  the  muscles  of  the 
voice  may  be  strengthened  by  use  and  training,  as  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  by  walking,  riding,  or  rowing. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  who  subjects 
his  voice  to  regular  training  will  soon  find  that  its 
tones,  depth,  flexibility,  power  of  modulation,  and 
even  its  compass,  are  all  improved. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  determine  the  limits  to  which 
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the  voice  may  be  developed.  When  we  first  wear  new 
shoes,  the  leather  is  hard  and  unyielding,  but  by  use 
they  become  as  soft  and  pliable  as  india-rubber.  A 
pair  of  gloves,  when  first  used,  take  time  and  patience 
to  get  on ;  but  when  worn  a  few  times  they  fit  as  if 
made  expressly  for  the  hand.  And  the  voice  trained, 
strengthened,  and  developed  by  daily  exercise  becomes 
as  flexible  as  anything  we  wear  or  use,  so  that  its 
possessor  may  modulate  it  in  all  its  tones,  high  or  deep, 
loud  or  soft,  harsh  or  sweet,  at  will.  But  all  this  can  only 
be  done  by  systematic  exercise.  A  runner  or  jumper 
finds  that  what  he  reached  to-day  as  a  maximum  he  can 
pass  to-morrow.  The  reason  is  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
previous  day,  if  not  too  severe,  will  be  entirely  removed 
by  a  few  hours  of  rest  and  sleep,  whilst  the  benefit 
given  to  the  muscles  makes  him  one  degree  fleeter  or 
stronger  than  yesterday.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  voice. 
Never  let  it  be  strained  or  over-fatigued ;  but  it  is 
rendered  more  flexible  and  strong  in  its  whole  compass 
by  the  exercise  of  the  previous  day,  followed  by  an 
interval  of  rest.  It  is  true  the  voice  may  be  in  a  con 
dition  of  hoarseness,  produced  by  a  cold,  and  at  such 
a  time  we  must  rest  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  clergy  often  suffer  for  the  lack  of  daily  use  of  the 
voice.  The  services  on  a  Sunday  are  severe  and  ex 
acting.  They  commence,  probably,  with  Holy  Com 
munion  at  eight  a.m.,  and  are  more  or  less  continuous 
till  evening.  The  building  may  be  large,  and  it  may 
tax  the  voice  by  necessary  effort.  Over-fatigue  may  be 
the  consequence ;  and  the  voice,  instead  of  being 
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gently  used  the  next  day,  is  allowed  to  be  idle.  The 
clerical  sore-throat  may  often  be  induced  by  this 
practice:  whereas  the  voice  that  has  daily  exercise 
seldom,  if  ever,  knows  what  it  is  to  be  over-fatigued. 
Without  discipline  and  training,  the  voice  is  what  the 
arm  of  the  blacksmith  would  be  without  daily  work. 

It  is  a  comfort  for  the  busy  man— and  ours,  is 
happily,  a  busy  age— that  the  daily  exercise  of  the 
voice  need  not  entail  much  loss  of  time,  if  any.  We 
have  all  some  book  we  are  reading.  Half  an  hour  of 
vocal  exercise,  by  reading  aloud  instead  of  silently,  will 
be  found  most  beneficial  in  strengthening  the  voice  for 
public  use.  I  strongly  recommend  the  younger  men 
who  wish  to  be  students  of  the  art  of  reading,  to 
devote  a  fixed  time  daily  to  the  systematic  practice  of 
reading  aloud. 

The  human  voice  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts  which  we  all  more  or  less  possess  :  the  middle, 
the  higher,  and  the  lower  ;  or,  as  sometimes  described, 
the  natural  or  chest  voice,  the  falsetto  or  head  voice, 
and  the  orotund  or  deeper  voice.  The  high  voice  is 
that  which  we  use  in  calling  to  someone  at  a  distance. 
The  low  voice  is  that  which  is  formed  deep  in  the 
throat,  and  which  in  its  final  words  approaches  towards 
a  whisper.  The  natural  voice  is  that  in  which  mainly 
we  all  speak,  or  ought  to  speak — the  tone  in  which  wo 
generally  converse,  and  in  which  we  should  read. 
This  is  sometimes  called  '  level  speaking.'  We  are  all 
endowed  (there  are  some  exceptions)  with  this  range 
of  voice ;  but  its  formation  for  public  use  lies  in  our 
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own  hands.  When  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
some  splendid  vocalist ;  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  simply 
a  gift.  Certainly  there  may  be  the  endowment  of  a 
voice  capable  of  great  effect,  but  the  singer  has  not 
only  to  learn  to  play  on  his  instrument ;  he  has,  in  a 
sense,  to  'make  his  voice,'  and  the  smoothness,  soft 
ness,  or  power  to  which  you  listen  with  delight,  is 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  practice  to  develop, 
strengthen,  and  extend  the  voice,  to  obtain  perfect 
command  over  the  breath,  and  to  render  the  voice,  in 
tone  and  flexibility,  part  of  himself,  and  subservient 
to  his  will.  No  vocalist  or  instrumentalist  would 
dream  of  coming  before  the  public  without  practice, 
let  his  gifts  be  what  they  may.  But  how  very  few  are 
the  public  speakers  who  ever  think  of  the  necessity  of 
practising  in  private,  and  of  studying  alone. 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  BEING  HEARD. 

The  first  thing  every  public  speaker  should  deter 
mine  is  to  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks 
— to  fill  with  his  voice  the  building.  In  order  to  do 
this,  much  depends  on  the  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice.  We  are  all  able  to  reach  more  hearers  by 
that  pitch  of  voice  which  we  use  in  conversation  than 
by  any  other.  Whenever  a  speaker  starts  on  too 
high  a  pitch,  he  strains  his  voice  and  speaks  with 
pain,  and  everyone  who  speaks  with  pain  to  himself 
is  heard  with  pain  by  others.  The  voice  should 
therefore  be  pitched  in  the  ordinary  speaking  key — 
our  middle  voice*  our  natural  voice,  our  conversational 
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voice— and  all  straining  of  it  by  an  extraordinary 
effort  is  to  be  avoided.  As  long  as  we  keep  within 
bounds,  the  voice  will  always  be  under  control,  and 
however  large  the  building  in  which  we  have  to 
speak,  we  shall  have  a  reserve  of  voice  left.  No 
public  speaker  should  fall  into  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  a  loud  and  vociferous  way.  It  is  not  the  loud  but 
the  distinct  voice  that  carries.  When  a  speaker  is 
loud  and  noisy,  his  words  fall  on  the  nerves  of  his 
hearers,  and  his  efforts  are  apt  to  impress  them — as 
a  big  drum  does — having  little  but  sound  in  them. 

Nothing  secures  the  attention  of  an  audience  like  a 
gentle  beginning.  This  is  as  old  as  oratory  itself. 
Some  speakers,  indeed,  begin  to  speak  pianissimo,  but 
all  should  begin  piano.  It  has  the  effect  of  arresting 
all  noises  like  coughing  or  restlessness,  and  makes  an 
audience  feel  that  they  are  going  to  listen  to  some 
thing  worth  hearing.  The  entire  principles  of  the 
management  of  the  voice  are  contained  in  those  old 

lines : 

'  Begin  low, 
Speak  slow, 
Take  fire, 
Rise  higher : 
When  most  impressed, 
Be  self-possessed.' 

The  writer  has  found  it  a  useful  rule,  in  order  to 
be  well  heard,  to  fix  not  only  the  eye  but  the  mind  on 
some  one  person  who  is  far  distant  from  the  voice, 
and  to  consider  that  you  are  speaking  to  that  one 
person  alone,  and  must  make  him  hear.  If  you  find 
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that  you  gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  that  one 
listener,  you  may  be  almost  sure  that  all  who  are 
nearer  to  your  voice  will  hear  you  well. 

ON  SUSTAINING  THE  VOICE. 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  being  heard  than 
dropping  the  voice ;  and  few  faults  are  more  common 
among  English  readers  and  speakers.  To  be  heard, 
the  voice  must  be  sustained.  I  do  not  mean  a 
monotonous  utterance,  devoid  of  all  emotion  and 
feeling,  but  a  natural,  warm,  conversational  tone, 
sustained  throughout  the  passage  read  or  spoken, 
free  from  that  common  trick  of  many  speakers,  who 
begin  the  sentence  aright,  but  drop  its  closing  words 
at  their  own  feet,  instead  of  making  us  all  hear  the 
last  word  as  distinctly  as  we  hear  the  first.  The 
well-sustained  voice,  never  dropped  at  a  comma  or 
semicolon,  and  only  lowered  one  tone  at  the  close  of  a 
sentence,  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  being  well 
heard.  Milton's  stately  verse  is  a  fine  school  for 
practice ;  and  his  opening  lines  in  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
give  a  good  example  of  reading  in  the  sustained  voice' 

I  have  ventured  to  mark  the  passage  with  the 
rising  (')  and  falling  (v)  inflection  of  the  voice  : 

*  Of  man's  first  disobedience',  and  the  fruit' 
Of  that  forbidden  tree',  whose  mortal  taste' 
Brought  death  into  the  world'  and  all  our  woe', 
With  loss  of  Eden',  till  one  greater  Man' 
Eestore  us',  and  regain  the  blissful  seat', 
Sing',  Heavenly  Muse',  that  on  the  sacred  top' 
Of  Oreb',  or  of  Sinai',  didst  inspire' 
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That  Shepherd',  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed' 
In  the  beginning'  how  the  heavens  and  earth' 
Eose  out  of  chaos\     Or',  if  Sion  hill' 
Delight  thee  more',  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd' 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God',  I  thence' 
Invoke  thy  aid'  to  my*  adventurous  song', 
That'  with  no  middle  flight'  intends  to  soar' 
Above  th'  Aonian  mount',  whilst  it  pursues 
Things'  unattempted  yet'  in  prose  or  rhyme*.' 

Here  is  a  passage  of  sixteen  lines,  which  everyone 
who  attempts  to  read  aloud  will  see  requires  the  sus 
tained  voice.  The  only  fall  of  voice  is  on  '  chaos  ' 
and  '  rhyme.'  And  yet  we  should  be  able  to  hear 
those  two  words  as  distinctly  as  the  rest. 

In  speaking  in  this  chapter  of  the  practical  use  of 
the  voice,  its  training  and  discipline,  I  have  dwelt  on 
three  points  : 

"   The  necessity  of  being  heard  ; 

The  necessity  of  sustaining  the  voice  ; 
The  necessity  of  daily  practice. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  speech  is  one  of  God's 
gifts  to  man.  The  gifts  of  God  to  man  are  maiYjr, 
but  they  never  supersede  the  necessity  of  culture. 
God  bestows  faculties  which  are  to  be  developed  by 
laborious  training.  The  right  use  of  all  our  powers 
depends  upon  cultivation,  and  they  are  deteriorated 
and  lost  through  neglect. 

The  gist  of  my  advice,  from  a  long  trained  ex 
perience,  to  every  student  who  would  improve  his 
voice  for  speaking  and  reading,  is  contained  in  two 
words —  daily  practice. 

*  '  My,'  in  poetry,  is  to  be  almost  always  read  short,  as  if  it 
were  '  meV 


CHAPTER  III. 

ARTICULATION   AND    PRONUNCIATION. 

1  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.1 

SHAKSPERB. 

THE  voice  of  the  living  speaker  makes  an  impression 
on  the  mind  much  stronger  than  that  made  by  the 
perusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  the  voice,  the 
looks,  the  gestures  which  accompany  it,  convey 
infinitely  more  than  anything  written.  Hence,  our 
sympathy  is  awakened  more  by  hearing  a  speaker 
than  by  reading  his  works.  True,  the  printed  book 
can  go  where  the  living  voice  cannot ;  but  the  triumphs 
of  eloquence  must  be  the  outcome  of  spoken,  not  of 
written  language.  If  the  voice  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  instrument  of  spoken  language,  articulation  and 
pronunciation  may  be  said  to  be  the  music  which  we 
discourse  from  it.  The  English  nation  have  such  a 
habit  of  hurrying  their  words  that  their  rapidity  in 
speaking  is  the  main  cause  of  the  indistinctness  which 
prevails  both  in  familiar  conversation  and  in  public 
speaking.  This  evil  commences  in  the  nursery,  is 
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continued  into  the  schoolroom,  and  too  often  goes 
with  us  into  life ;  and  it  is  painful  to  hear  us,  English 
men  and  Englishwomen,  not  speak,  but  clip  and 
mutilate  our  words,  and  run  them  into  one  another 
without  the  least  regard  to  our  consonants.  I  have 
found,  from  long  experience,  that  most  cases  of 
stammering  arise  from  children  being  allowed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  gabble  instead  of  speak  their  words, 
and  no  case  of  stammering  can  bo  cured  except  by 
bringing  back  the  pupil  to  slow,  distinct,  deliberate 
speaking.  Parents,  who  stand  at  the  gate  of  life,  are 
the  persons  to  '  reform  this  altogether,'  instead  of 
leaving  young  children  to  acquire  vicious  modes  of 
speaking  from  servants  and  others  who  are  in  no  way 
qualified  to  teach  their  own  tongue.  Does  any  true 
teacher  of  music  set  his  young  pupil  to  scramble 
through  a  difficult  sonata  ?  Does  he  not  begin  with 
slowly-practised  scales,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rapid  notes  that  can  afterwards  be  played  by 
the  most  lissom  fingers?  Words  slowly  articulated 
and  distinctly  pronounced  are  to  language  what  scales 
are  to  music.  Yet  what  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
even  public  speakers  clipping  such  words  as  '  praising,' 
4  beseeching,'  *  singing,'  into  '  praisin', '  'beseeching' 
'  singin' '  ?  Shakspere  must  really  have  known  and 
watched  the  rapidity  which  is  so  predominant  a  feature 
in  English  delivery,  for  he  makes  Hamlet  say  to  the 
player,  '  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro 
nounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ';  that  is, 
with  distinct  articulation. 
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ARTICULATION. 

By  this  I  mean  the  words  which  are  spoken  by  the 
mouth  and  its  several  organs — the  palate,  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  and  the  lips.  Every  word  we  utter  should 
have  the  ring  of  a  new  coin  from  the  mint— distinct, 
clear-cut,  and  finished.  Eapidity  of  speech  prevents 
articulation,  and  misses  the  meaning  of  what  we  utter. 
It  is  far  better  for  the  student  to  read  too  slowly  than 
too  fast;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  mark  a 
book  with  many  more  points  or  pauses  than  are 
necessary.  The  following  sentence  may  be  pointed  in 
this  way,  as  an  example  : 

*  A  system  —  of  this  kind  —  arising — from  the 
arrangement — of  a  multitude — of  minute  particulars 
— which  often  elude — the  most  careful  search — and 
sometimes — escape  our  observation — must  always — • 
stand  in  need — of  improvement.'* 

Any  passage,  prose  or  poetry,  can  be  marked  in 
this  way;  as,  for  example,  the  following  lines  in 
Pope's  'Essay  on  .Man,' where  the  poet  is  inquiring 
after  happiness : 

'  Plant  |  of  celestial  seed,  |  if  dropp'd  below,  j 
Say  |  in  what  mortal     soil  |  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ?  | 
Twined  |  with  the  wreaths  j  Parnassian  |  laurels  yield  | 
Or  reap'd  |  in  iron  |  harvests  of  the  field  ?  | 
Fix'd  j  to  no  spot  j  is  happiness  |  sincere,  | 
'Tis  |  nowhere  |  to  be  found,  |  or  |  everywhere.* 

And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  be  found 
the  best  mode  for  acquiring  distinct  and  deliberate 
*  Lowth's  preface  to  his  *  Grammar.' 
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articulation.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that 
those  who  wish  to  read  well  must  make  use  of  twice 
the  number  of  pauses  they  find  on  the  printed  page, 
and  pause  double  the  time  that  is  generally  assigned 
to  them. 

THE  TONGUE,  TEETH,  AND  LIPS. 

There  are  three  main  factors  in  all  distinct 
articulation  :  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  the  lips.  All 
three  must  be  constantly  and  carefully  employed  by 
every  distinct  speaker,  and  it  will  much  help  us  if  we 
recollect  this.  The  tongue  has  a  considerable  share 
in  the  work.  It  forms  all  words  beginning  with  the 
following  letters  :  c,  d,  #,  h,  j,  k,  I,  n,  q,  r,  s,  t,  w,  x,  z. 
If  the  student*  will  slowly  and  carefully  pronounce 
these  letters,  he  will  find  that  the  tongue  utters  them 
all  behind  the  teeth,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  iv) 
without  the  intervention  of  the  lips.  The  vowels 
a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  floated  off  the  tongue  almost  without 
any  perceptible  effort  or  motion.  The  lips  form  all 
words  beginning  with  b,  f,  m,  p,  v,  iv ;  while  the  teeth 
may  be  said  to  be  constantly  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tongue  and  lips,  in  giving  to  all  the  con 
sonants  their  place,  value,  and  finish. 

*  I  employ  the  word  '  student '  without  any  reference  to  the 
age  of  those  who,  wishing  to  improve  themselves  in  reading,  are 
willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  vocal  exercises  and  practice 
which  I  suggest,  especially  the  younger  clergy. 
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CONSONANTS. 

Our  consonants  are  the  key  of  all  cultured  and 
distinct  articulation.  '  Take  care  of  your  consonants, 
and  the  vowels  will  take  care  of  themselves.'  The 
final  consonant  locks  the  word,  which,  indeed,  is 
never  finished  if  the  final  consonant  be  not  heard. 
If  a  student  should  ask,  '  Why  make  so  much  of  the 
consonant  in  reading  ?'  I  answer,  '  Pay  homage  to 
your  consonants  ;  never  slur  or  miss  one.' 

Let  us  take  a  short  exercise  in  the  final  consonants 
st: 

'  Thou  confessed'sf,  diffused's£,  designed'^,  en~ 
forced'sf,  prepared'sf,  resolved's£,  restrained'^.'  The 
student  can  write  out  for  himself  an  exercise  of  this 
kind  extending  to  any  length,  but  each  word  remind 
ing  him  that  the  final  st  must  be  locked  by  tongue 
and  teeth  with  the  utmost  care.  And  if  it  should 
seem  to  any  of  my  readers  that  this  advice  is  pedantic 
and  unnecessary,  turn  to  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  read  there,  at  the  fifth 
verse,  how  the  great  Apostle  Paul,  pleading  before  King 
Agrippa,  with  all  the  verve  of  an  orator,  exclaims, 
*  After  the  most  straitesi  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a 
Pharisee.'* 

I  will  take  only  one  other  consonant,  but  one 
of  paramount  importance,  the  final  consonant  d. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  consonants  more  slurred  and 

*  It  may  be  said.  *  Paul  did  not  speak  in  English,  but  in  his 
own  tongue.'  In  writing,  however,  on  English  language,  it  ia 
necessary  to  adhere  to  our  English  rendering. 
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neglected.  Take,  for  example,  the  little  conjunction 
'  and.'  Not  one  reader  in  twenty — no,  not  one  in 
fifty — utters  the  final  d.  '  And  at,  and  in,  and  out, 
and  on,  and  up,'  are  constantly  read,  '  an'  at,  an'  in, 
an'  out,  an'  on,  an'  up.' 

I  enter  a  church  and  hear  a  clergyman  reading  our 
incomparable  Liturgy,  which  as  Archbishop  Whately 
said,  '  is  so  framed  as  to  be  a  continual  check  upon 
the  speaker,  a  corrector  of  his  errors — in  short,  a 
standing  monitor  to  the  minister  and  his  congrega 
tion  ';  and  I  can  tell  in  two  minutes  whether  he  has 
cultivated  himself  in  speaking,  by  the  little  word 
'  and.'  If  a  reader  is  ready  to  shut  up  this  paper, 
saying  *  Absurd  to  dwell  on  such  a  trifle!'  I  reply, 
*  In  good  reading  and  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  trifle.  Perfection  is  made  up  of  trifles,  and  per 
fection  is  no  trifle.'  Tom  Hood,  in  his  moral  on  gold, 
gives  us  all  a  splendid  exercise  on  the  consonant  d : 

'Gold!  Gold!  Gold  I  Gold  I 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold  ; 
Molten,  graven,  hararner'd  and  roll'd, 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold : 
Hoarded,  barter'd,  bought  and  sold, 
Stolen,  borrow'd,  squander'd,  doled, 
Spurn' d  by  the  young,  hugg'd  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould.* 

EAPIDITY  OF  SPEECH. 

Though  I  have  previously  urged  the  practice  of 
slow,  deliberate  speech,  yet  I  strongly  recommend,  to 
those  who  have  mastered  this,  extreme  rapidity  of 
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speech,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  complete  command 
over  the  voice  and  mastery  of  the  breath.  This  is 
simply  a  matter  of  progress,  as  it  is  with  the 
musician,  who  begins  with  the  patient  practice  of 
slow  scales,  and  ends-  with  prestissimo.  So  in  all 
things :  we  proceed  from  what  we  can  do  to-day  to 
what  we  cannot  yet  do  to-morrow.  I  recommend  the 
utmost  precipitancy  of  utterance  you  can  reach, 
taking  care  never  to  outrun  the  complete  articulation 
of  every  word.  A  daily  practice  of  this  kind  will  be 
found,  by  the  advanced  student,  of  great  value.  It 
strengthens  the  voice,  gives  complete  control  over  the 
breath,  and  quickens  the  action  of  tongue,  teeth  and 
lips  iii  their  grip  and  finish  of  words.  After  some 
months'  short  daily  practice  in  rapidity,  Eobert 
Southey's  '  Cataract  of  Lodore '  may  be  read  aloud, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  less  than  two  minutes.* 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The  difference  between  articulation  and  pronuncia 
tion  is  so  marked  as  to  afford  no  hesitancy  in  dis 
criminating  between  them.  The  former  is  trained 
utterance,  the  latter  is  propriety  of  delivery.  The 
public  speaker  should  give  to  every  word  he  utters 
that  pronunciation  which  the  best  usage  has  taught, 
in  contradistinction  to  broad,  vulgar  provincialisms ; 

*  The  author  recommends  students  to  use  a  cork  in  practice, 
cut  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  height,  between  the  front 
teeth,  removing  it  when  the  jaws  get  tired.  He  will  be  happy 
to  explain  the  mode  of  practice  to  any  correspondent. 
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so  that  sense,  sound,  and  spelling  may  all  be  faith 
fully  rendered.  We  should  listen  to  the  best  models 
in  speaking,  and  so  speak  that,  if  possible,  no  one 
should  know  whether  we  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
or  Welsh.  Brogue,  accent,  peculiarity  of  any  kind, 
should  be  got  rid  of.  Defective  pronunciation  is 
generally  contracted  when  we  are  young.  Parents 
are  to  blame  who  allow  their  children  to  learn  to 
speak  under  those  who  know  not  how  to  speak  them 
selves.  These  defects,  if  we  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  contract  them,  must  be  got  rid  of  by  every  student 
who  enters  a  calling  in  which  he  needs  public  speak 
ing.  What  these  defects  are  could  only  be  pointed 
out  by  the  living  teacher.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  teach  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking 
by  the  printed  page.  Every  fault  should  be  corrected, 
and  every  beauty  in  speaking  should  be  illustrated 
by  the  living  voice.  But  some  of  these  bad  faults  in 
pronunciation  are : 

(a)  Dropping  the  letter  //,  as  in  home,  or  aspirating 
it  where  it  is  silent  (as  in  the  word  /tour). 

(b)  Miscalling  our   gracious   Queen   '  Victoria '   as 
*  Victoria*,'  and  the  word  '  idea  '  as  '  idee?*.' 

(c)  Mispronouncing  the  beautiful  word  *  forgive  '  as 
if  it  were  'fwrgive,'   'for'  as  if  '  f«r,'   'from'  as  if 
'  frwm.' 

(d)  '  Violet '     and     '  violent '    as    if    '  vielet '    and 
'  violent.' 

Faults  like  these  might  be  made  to  fill  a  page. 
'A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.'     All  I  can  do  is  to 
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lay  down  rules  and  state  principles ;  the  student 
must  apply  them.  But  the  speaker  cannot  pay  too 
strict  attention  to  culture.  A  slip  of  the  tongue  is 
worse  than  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  dwelt  on  articulation  and 
pronunciation.  They  form  the  very  essence  of  cul 
tured  reading.  They  are  the  true  economy  in  all 
speaking ;  for  he  who  articulates  with  precision,  and 
pronounces  with  accuracy,  need  never  over-exert  his 
voice.  He  is  heard  all  through  a  building.  His 
words  fall  like  a  razor  on  the  ear  for  clearness,  and 
like  music  for  softness.  He  is  enabled  to  dispense 
with  mere  loudness  of  voice.  He  speaks  all  his  words 
with  loyal  care  and  finished  utterance.  You  are 
always  sorry  when  he  has  ceased  to  speak.  He  fulfils 
the  three  requisites  of  good  speaking : 

1.  Have  something  to  say. 

2.  Know  how  to  say  it. 

3.  Sit  down  when  you  have  said  it. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  back  to  one  of  the  finest 
instances  of  good  reading  of  which  we  have  ever 
heard.  It  took  place  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  Israelites  had  lately  returned  from  seventy 
years  of  Babylonish  captivity.  'Ezra  the  scribe 
stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  they  had  made 
for  the  purpose;  and  Ezra  brought  the  law  before 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  • 
that  could  hear  with  understanding;  and  he  read 
therein  before  the  street  that  was  before  the  water- 
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gate,  from  the  morning  till  mid-day,  before  the  men 
and  the  women,  and  those  that  could  understand;  and 
the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the 
book  of  the  law.  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law 
of  God  distinctly  .  .  .  and  gave  the  sense  .  .  .  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading '  (Neh.  viii. 
2,  3,  4,  8), 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

ON  TUB  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BREATH. 

'  Reading  aloud  is  of  the  first  importance  in  giving  strength  to 
the  organs  of  respiration.' — COMBE,  Elements  of  Physiology. 

NATURE  and  art  must  combine  to  form  a  reader  and 
speaker.  The  acquirement  of  this  rare  gift  depends, 
firstly,  on  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  written 
language  ;  secondly,  on  the  control  and  inflections  of 
the  voice,  to  suit  the  characters  introduced  in  the 
narrative ;  thirdly,  on  a  complete  mastery  of  articula 
tion  and  pronunciation,  as  indicated  in  the  last  chapter. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  requisites  of 
good  reading  may  be  mentioned,  which  are  rarely  the 
gift  of  Nature,  but  may  be  ours  as  the  fruit  of  self- 
education  in  the  art :  Lively  sympathy  with  your 
author,  quick  conception  of  character,  good  powers  of 
imitation,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  correct  judgment,  a 
refined  taste,  trained  rapidity  of  sight,  by  which  the 
eye  outstrips  the  voice,  and  always  embraces  more 
words  than  the  tongue  can  utter,  and  a  complete 
command  over  the  breath.  Let  the  reader  but  feel 
what  he  utters,  and  the  correct  delivery  will  follow. 
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The  nearer  the  mind  of  the  reader  can  approach  to 
the  genius  of  the  author,  the  more  correct  will  be  tho 
interpretation.  The  scarcity  of  good  readers  and 
speakers  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect  how 
the  cultivation  of  these  gifts  is  neglected  in  English 
education. 

At  schools  in  this  country  everything  is  taught  but 
the  mother-tongue  and  its  correct  pronunciation.  A 
man  is  thus  left,  should  circumstances  throw  him 
into  a  profession  requiring  the  use  of  the  voice,  to  do 
the  best  he  can  in  after-life  with  all  the  faults  and 
imperfections  with  which  he  finds  himself  weighted. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  Head-master  of 
Harrow,  one  of  our  greatest  public  schools,  has  had 
the  courage  and  wisdom  to  speak  out  at  a  late  con 
ference  of  head-masters.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
in  this  country,  where,  more  than  in  any  other,  public 
speaking  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  there  is  literally 
no  school  for  its  acquisition.  Neither  at  Oxford  nor 
Cambridge  is  speaking  made  a  part  of  education. 
Men  intending  to  enter  the  Church  or  the  Bar  are 
never  made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  way  of  speaking.  Many,  indeed,  imagine  that 
such  a  study  is  beneath  them.  They  think  that  a 
man  is  born  an  orator,  and  the  power  of  good  and 
elegant  reading  and  correct  speaking  is  within  any 
man's  reach  at  his  option.  In  answer  to  this,  wo 
need  only  point  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  for 
specimens  of  Parliamentary  orators,  and  to  our 
churches  for  clerical  reading  and  preaching. 
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The  words  of  Mr.  Welldon,  Head-master  of  Harrow, 
and  the  resolution  which  he  carried,  will,  I  hope, 
have  weight  in  the  country,  and  I  trust  will  have 
considerable  influence  with  the  heads  of  our  pre 
paratory  schools ;  for,  as  all  good  speaking  should 
begin  with  children  in  the  nursery  and  the  home,  so 
the  elements  of  good  reading  should  begin  in  our 
preparatory  schools.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  public 
schools  to  turn  out  good  classics  if  the  boys  are 
not  well  prepared,  than  to  make  good  readers  and 
speakers  at  their  speech-days  if  boys  are  not  taught 
the  elements  of  reading  before  they  enter  a  public 
school.  Some  of  us  who  attend  these  speech-days  are 
apt  to  blame  the  particular  school  for  defects.  I 
blame  the  system  of 'English  education.  "We  are  old 
enough  in  education  to  know  that  you  can  do  little 
without  a  good  foundation.  I  remember  a  dis 
tinguished  head-master*  saying  to  me  many  years  ago, 
*  If  I  were  asked  where  I  would  place  the  best  master 
in  a  school,  I  would  say  with  the  juniors,  for  that  is 
the  foundation  of  all  good  scholarship.' 

I  follow  my  words  on  the  voice  and  on  articulation 
and  pronunciation  by  speaking  on 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BREATH. 

This  will  deserve  the  serious  study  of  my  readers. 

It  may   seem   strange   that   the   natural   process   of 

breathing  should  require  any  regulation  or  practice. 

Experience,   however,   has    proved    that   there   is   a 

*  Dr.  Eigaud. 

s 
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proper  way  of  using  the  breath  during  the  act  of 
speaking,  and  that  violations  of  this  right  action  are 
attended  by  ill  effects.  The  lungs  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  clear  that  an  organ  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  in  our  animal  economy 
should  be  under  proper  control  and  good  management. 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  that  health  itself  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  so 
important  a  function  of  the  body.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  lungs  in  speaking  and 
singing  strengthens  the  chest.  Cuvier  said  that  he 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  consumption  if  he  had 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  to  a  pro 
fessorship  in  which  he  found  the  constant  delivery 
of  lectures  to  his  students  a  most  beneficial  exercise 
for  his  lungs.  Our  doctors  often  say :  *  Let  your 
girls  learn  singing;  it  will  expand  the  chest  and 
strengthen  the  lungs.' 

The  German  nation  are  seldom  affected  with  lung 
disease.  This  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire  by  frequent  exercise  in 
vocal  music,  which  among  them  forms  an  essential 
part  of  national  education.  I  am  glad  that  of  late 
years  the  Education  Department  is  more  and  more 
encouraging  and  recognising  music  in  our  elementary 
schools.  I  wish  they  may  see  their  way  to  do  so  still 
further,  so  that  boys  and  girls  with  genius  for  music 
may  be  fetched  up  from  below.  Some  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  honoured  musicians  in  the  land 
began  as  choir-boys  in  our  great  cathedrals. 
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It  is  well  to  dispose  of  a  popular  fallacy,  that  the 
speaker  or  singer  should  be  always  provided  with  a 
supply  of  breath  to  meet  all  emergencies.  There  is 
no  means  of  providing  such  a  supply,  nor  is  it 
needful.  Respiration  at  frequent  intervals  is  a  condi 
tion  of  life  itself,  necessary  to  everyone  who  lives. 
When  the  voice  is  at  rest,  respiration  is  made 
regularly.  The  lungs  are  filled  and  emptied  at  about 
equal  intervals  of  time.  But  during  speaking  this  is 
not  so.  Inspiration  and  expiration  must  then  be 
regulated,  both  in  extent  and  frequency,  by  the  length 
and  construction  of  the  phrases  that  have  to  be 
spoken.  When  we  are  speaking,  inspiration  should 
be  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  expiration  as 
slowly  as  possible. 

HOW  TO  BREATHE. 

By  depressing  the  diaphragm  just  below  the  waist. 
It  takes  time  to  learn,  and  also  to  recollect  to  do  this.* 
Then  breathing  should  be  carried  on  as  slowly  and 
smoothly  as  possible.  The  breath  should  be  taken  as 
much  as  is  possible  through  the  nostrils,  not  through 
the  mouth.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  teach  children 
to  keep  the  mouth  shut,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
breathing  through  the  nostrils,  and  to  go  to  sleep  with 
the  mouth  shut.  By  keeping  the  mouth  closed  there 
is  always  sufficient  saliva  to  check  a  tendency  to 

*  By  placing  the  hand  just  below  the  waist  the  student  will 
at  once  understand  this. 
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<?'  ugh.     Practice  will  render  all  this  easy,  and  it  will 
coon  become  a  habit. 

Here  let  me  indicate  to  every  speaker  (and  singer) 


THE  LIPS  ARE  NATURE'S  RESPIRATOR. 

If  all  who  have  to  speak  under  the  conditions  of 
heate  1  buildings  will  hermetically  seal  their  lips  for 
two  minutes  on  first  coming  out  to  meet  the  cold  air  of 
night  (or  fog),  refusing  to  speak  to  anyone,  and  in 
hale  or  exhale  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  the  lungs 
\vill  gradually  become  acclimatized  to  the  outer  atmo 
sphere,  and  the  cold  air  will  not  strike  on  the  throat, 
which  after  the  effort  of  speaking  (or  singing)*  is 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  outer  influences.  This 
simple  recipe  of  Nature  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  all 
who  have  to  use  the  voice  in  public.! 

WHEN  TO  BREATHE. 

Just  as  often  as  Nature  requires,  taking  care  never  to 
exhaust  the  lungs.  Signer  Crivelli,  in  his  work  on 
the  art  of  singing,  gives  the  following  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  breath,  which,  though  intended 
for  singers,  are  equally  applicable  to  readers  and 
speakers  :  '  The  clear  and  elastic  vibration  of  sounds 
depends  on  the  art  of  breathing  gently,  never  forcing 

*  By  breathing  through  the  nostrils,  the  air  is  filtered  before 
it  reaches  the  lungs,  and  as  it  has  further  to  travel  when  inhaled 
through  the  nostrils,  than  through  the  mouth,  it  is  also  a  degree 
less  cold  when  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

f  Avoid  covering  the  throat  or  mouth  with  mufflers,  etc. 
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the  breath  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  but  always 
sparing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fibres  and 
muscles  of  the  throat  may  not  be  irritated.  Thus, 
knowing  how  to  spare  and  make  good  use  of  the  breath 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  from  this  is  derived 
the  power  of  sustaining  the  sounds — of  sending  forth 
the  voice  in  the  most  energetic  or  in  the  most  delicate 
manner — so  as  to  express  with  true  colouring  what 
ever  emotion  or  passion  the  poet  and  composer  may 
wish  to  describe.'  Few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  lungs,  or  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  body. 
Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  the  greatest  English  tenor  of  our 
time,  informed  the  author  that  a  doctor  had  once 
told  him  that  he  possessed  the  most  capacious  lungs 
he  had  ever  seen  in  anyone.  This  may  account  for 
the  marvellous  timbre  and  power  of  his  voice  in  his 
zenith.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  greatest 
singers  have  had  unusually  large  lungs.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  in  writing  the 
intricacies  of  this  subject ;  information  can,  of  course, 
be  more  easily  conveyed  orally.  Still,  if  I  set  students 
thinking,  they  can,  I  trust,  practically  apply  some  of 
the  hints  themselves. 

It  is  often  asked,  How  is  it  that  clergy  suffer  from 
their  professional  avocations,  while  lawyers,  with  more 
continuous  use  of  the  voice,  are  comparatively  ex 
empt?  The  usual  inference  has  been  that  lawyers 
understand  the  principles  of  speaking  better  than  the 
clergy.  With  all  respect  for  both,  and  belonging  to  one 
of  these  bodies  myself,  I  venture  to  say  neither  of  them 
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understand  anything  about  it  till  they  begin  to  teach 
themselves.  Both  undergo  usually  the  same  course 
of  education,  from  school  to  college,  and  from  thence 
into  life.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  preparation  is 
required  from  the  legal  student  beyond  passing  his 
law  examinations.  He  appears  upon  his  arena  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  his  clerical  compeer. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  assumed  superiority 
from  presumed  better  training.  The  fact  is,  the 
locality  is  totally  different.  A  court,  as  a  rule,  is  well 
arranged,  so  that  the  judge,  lawyers,  and  jury  form 
a  kind  of  family  party,  placed  in  such  proximity  that 
all  concerned  can  hear  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
It  is  a  lawyer's  own  fault  if  he  is  not  heard  in  court. 
He  addresses  ears  anxiously  awaiting  every  word  that 
falls  from  his  lips ;  he  speaks  to  a  hushed  audience. 
The  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  have  large  and  often 
straggling  buildings  to  fill ;  for  our  churches  seem  to 
be  generally  built  on  the  very  worst  acoustic  principles. 
They  address  audiences  sometimes  willing,  oftener 
indifferent.  The  clergyman  is  frequently  almost  put 
down  with  coughing.  He  must  win  his  way  and 
make  them  hear.  He  raises  his  voice,  hoping  that  all 
may  hear,  the  very  effort  to  be  heard  producing  a 
habit  of  forcing  his  words,  in  large  churches,  which 
frequently  ends  in  marring  the  voice  altogether.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  must  use  the  highest 
pitch  of  voice  in  order  to  be  heard  in  a  large  assembly. 
This  is  confounding  two  things  which  are  different — • 
loudness  with  the  key  or  note  in  which  we  speak. 
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HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  COMMAND  OF  THE  BREATH. 

I  can  only  give  the  simple  practical  rule  which  I 
resolutely  practised  when  a  young  clergyman,  forming 
my  voice ;  that  is,  to  take  an  inspiration,  and  read 
aloud  as  many  lines  as  you  can  without  exhaustion  ; 
then  take  a  second  inspiration,  and  repeat  the  process  ; 
and  so  on  till  the  student  finds,  after  some  time,  that 
by  this  daily  practice  he  acquires  complete  command 
over  his  breath.  I  give  a  short  extract  from  South ey's 
'  Cataract  of  Lodore,'  as  an  example  for  breath-practice. 
It  may  be  read  in  four  breaths. 

How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  ? 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  lies  darkling, 
Here  smoking  and  frothing, 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
It  hastens  along,  conflicting  and  strong  \ 
Now  striking  and  raging, 
As  if  a  war  raging 
Jts  caverns  and  rocks  among. 
Eising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  flinging, 
Showering  and  springing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Twining  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around ; 
Collecting,  disjecting, 
With  endless  rebound ; 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in, 
Confounding,  astounding, 
^Dizzing  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound* 
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/Reeding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  whitening  and  brightening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
pouring  and  roaring. 


/  And  waving  and  raving, 

And  tossing  and  crossing, 

And  flowing  and  growing, 

And  running  and  stunning, 

And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
'  And  gathering  and  feathering, 

And  dinning  and  spinning, 

And  foaming  and  roaming, 

And  dropping  and  hopping, 

And  working  and  jerking, 

And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
^  And  thundering  and  floundering. 

This  is  an  excellent  breath-practice.  The  student 
can  collate  for  himself  any  number  of  exercises. 
Milton  affords  endless  choice.  Let  him  mark  his 
passages  to  be  read  in  so  many  breaths,  and  he  will 
find,  by  practice,  that  he  can  read  many  lines  in  one 
breath.  This  practice  will  immensely  increase  the 
power  of  the  breath,  and  the  command  over  it. 

Finally,  the  breath  may  be  largely  strengthened  by 
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the  practice  of  the  loud  whisper.  This  is  acquired  by 
a  forced  sotto  voce  whisper,  from  the  back  of  the 
throat,  as  loud  as  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  Pope's 
inimitable  hymn,  *  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,' 

*  Hark  !  they  whisper  :  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away,' 

here  the  words  marked  in  italics  should  be  uttered 
in  a  strong  whisper,  as  if  from  heaven.  This  hymn 
was,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  recitations  of  the  late 
W.  C.  Macready.* 

I  need  scarcely  remind  the  student  that  in  '  Mac 
beth,'  Act  V.,  Scene  1,  where  Lady  Macbeth  walks  in 
her  sleep  and  reveals  the  terrible  crime  of  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  every  word  she  utters  must  be  delivered 
in  the  strong  whisper.  And  her  closing  words  of 
soul-agony  must  have  the  strongest  emotional  sotto 
voce  whisper  : 

'Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate. 
Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand :  what's  done 
cannot  be  undone.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed  !' 

Macready  told  me  that  in  this  scene  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  queen  of  tragedy,  could  fill  the  largest  building 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  her  ivhisper. 

*  Macready  also  recited  with  great  pathos  Heber's  hymn, 
'  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thoo.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON      EMPHASIS. 

'The  right  word  in  the  right  place,  and  the  right  emphasis  on 
the  right  word.' — DR.  HUSH. 

IN  previous  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  lay  down 
(a)  The  importance  of  good  reading  and  speaking; 
(6)  The  nature  of  the  voice  ;  (c)  Articulation  and  pro 
nunciation  ;  (d)  The  management  of  the  breath. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  subject  interesting 
to  my  readers,  but  I  have  mainly  written  for  students 
who  have  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  task  of 
acquiring  the  art  of  reading.  Excellence  can  be 
reached  at  no  ordinary  cost,  and  only  by  painstaking 
labour.  Practice  alone  will  make  the  finished  speaker, 
who  need  never  unduly  raise  or  exert  the  voice,  as  all 
his  words  will  be  spoken  off  the  teeth  and  lips,  with  a 
care  over  his  consonants,  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  listen.  And  nothing  but  practice  will  give  the 
student  that  complete  control  over  his  breath  by 
which  he  can  acquire  smoothness  in  speaking,  and  do 
comparatively  \\hat  he  pleases  with  his  voice. 
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In  this  chapter  I  approach  the  vital  subject  of 
emphasis,  which  is  at  once,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi 
cult  and  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  all 
reading  and  speaking. 

WHAT  IS  EMPHASIS  f 

In  every  group  of  words,  which  are  the  pictures  of 
ideas,  we  shall  find  some  which  are  of  more  im 
portance  than  others.  The  art  of  good  speaking  lies 
in  giving  to  each  word,  not  only  its  distinct  articula 
tion  and  right  pronunciation,  but  its  proper  weight 
and  due  importance.  The  power  of  giving  peculiar 
effect  to  certain  words  in  a  speech  or  sentence  must 
be  the  double  work  of  mind  and  voice.  The  speaker 
should  first  settle  in  his  mind  what  those  words 
are,  and  then  should  produce  them  by  a  flexibility 
of  voice  which  he  has  acquired  by  previous  practice 
and  discipline.  This  faculty  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  in  speaking,  for  it  is  the  most 
successful  of  all  ways  by  which  the  attention  of  an 
audience  is  riveted  by  the  speaker,  and  from  which 
they  may  carry  away  a  lasting  recollection  of  what 
was  spoken.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
all  listened  to  words  emphasized  with  marked  beauty 
and  force,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker, 
which  will  be  retained  in  vivid  remembrance  during 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  Leigh  Hunt's  '  Abou 
Ben  Adhem,'  a  little  poem  of  exquisite  grace  and 
pathos : 
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1  Abou  Ben  Adhcni  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace ; 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily-bloom, 
An  Angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold; 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?"     The  Vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  Angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  LED  all  the  rest.' 

I  shall  never  forget  hearing  Macready  recite  this 
little  poem  at  the  Bristol  Athenaeum  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  or  the  thrilling  power  with  which,  as  he 
threw  the  right  hand  in  a  majestic  gesture  towards 
heaven,  he  uttered  the  words  : 

«...  LED  all  the  rest.' 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  speaker  had  first 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  idea,  and  then  threw  his 
voice  upon  the  single  word,  so  that  the  mind  of  the 
listener  saw  the  picture  which  he  gave  us,  and  would 
never  forget  it ;  saw  the  room,  saw  the  Angel,  and 
finally  saw  Ben  Adhem  as  he 

f .  .  .  LED  all  the  rest.' 

Now,  if  a  speaker  should  possess,  as  Macready  did, 
the  faculty  of  arming  a  large  proportion  of  his  words 
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with  this  sort  of  electric  power,  the  passages  ho 
utters  will  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of 
his  hearers,  while  their  will  and  judgment  are  led 
captive  by  the  force  of  his  language.  I  have  read 
that  the  celebrated  Lord  Chatham,  whose  speaking 
was  embellished  with  all  the  graces  which  could  flow 
from  the  highest  culture,  features  of  finished  mould, 
action  of  natural  grace,  a  voice  of  perfect  intonations, 
and  an  eye  like  the  lightning-flash  itself — neverthe 
less  owed  a  large  share  of  the  magic  of  his  mighty 
eloquence  to  the  music  of  his  words. 

On  the  right  management  of  emphasis,  then,  depends 
the  very  spirit  and  life  of  good  speaking.  If  no  due 
emphasis  is  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  our 
speaking  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  there  is  no  intelligent 
meaning  thrown  into  what  we  speak  or  read.  Let  us 
take  a  simple  question,  '  Do  you  ride  to  town  to 
day  ?'  These  six  words  are  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  meanings,  according  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  words.  If  pronounced  thus,  *  Do  you  ride 
to  town  to-day  ?'  the  answer  may  be,  '  No  ;  I  intend  to 
send  a  messenger  in  my  stead.'  If  thus,  '  Do  you 
ride  to  town  to-day  ?'  the  answer  may  be  :  '  No  ;  I 
intend  to  walk.'  '  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?'  '  No  ; 
I  intend  to  ride  into  the  country/  '  Do  you  ride  to 
town  to-day1}'  'No;  but  I  shall  do  so  to-morrow.' 
Thus,  the  whole  force  of  an  expression  may  depend  on 
a  word,  and  we  may  give  our  hearers  quite  different 
views  of  the  same  sentence  by  placing  the  emphasis 
differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour, 
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observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed 
according  as  the  words  are  pronounced. 

'  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?' 
'  Betrayest  thou  '  marks  the  infamy  of  his  treachery. 
'  Betrayest  thou '  makes  the  reproach  turn  upon  his 
close  personal  relation  to  his  Master.  '  Betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  man  '  rests  it  upon  our  Lord's  spot 
less  character.  '  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  ivith 
a  kiss  r  turns  it  upon  his  dastardly  use  of  a  sign  of 
peace  and  friendship  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Christ.  Take  an  instance  from  the  Old  Testament : 
'  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man, 
and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his 
own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was 
come  unto  him  ;  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and 
dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  unto  him  ' 
(2  Sam.  xii.  4).  An  ordinary  reader  of  this  passage 
will,  without  trouble,  mark  the  obviously  emphatic 
words,  viz.,  'traveller,'  'rich,'  'spared,'  'own'  (twice), 
'  poor,'  and  '  lamb,'  but  all,  except  a  thoughtful  and 
skilled  reader,  will  overlook  '  it,'  which,  though  the 
smallest,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  word  in  the 
whole  of  this  dramatic  verse.  Thus :  '  And  there 
came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to 
take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for 
the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come  unto  him ;  but 
took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man 
that  was  come  unto  him.' 

Take  a  passage  from  the  New  Testament :  '  And 
they  asked  them  saying,  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye 
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say  was  born  blind  ?  How  then  doth  he  now  see  ? 
His  parents  answered  them,  and  said,  We  know  that 
this  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  born  blind ;  but  by 
what  means  he  now  seeth,  we  know  not ;  or  who  hath 
opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not :  he  is  of  age,  ask  him ' 
(St.  John  ix.  19-21). 

Assuming  that  all  my  readers  know  what  is  the 
rising  and  falling  rule  of  inflection,  I  will  reproduce 
these  verses  with  such  marks  as  I  can  supply  : 

'  And  they  asked  them  .  .  .  saying,  ...  Is  tills 
your  son,  .  .  .  who  ye  say  was  born  blind  1  .  .  . 
How,  then,  doth  he  now  see  ?  His  parents  answered 
them,  and  said,  .  .  .  We  know  that  this  is  our  son, 
and,  that  he  was  born  Hind  ;  .  .  .  but,  by  what  means 
he  now  seeth,  ...  we  know  not ;  .  .  .  or  who  hath 
opened  his  eyes  ...  we  know  not :  ...  he  is  of 
age,  .  .  .  ask  him.9 

Take  another  passage,  where,  in  our  Lord's  in 
comparable  parable,  the  elder  son  murmurs  against 
his  father : 

'  And  he  answering  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these 
many  years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at 
any  time  thy  commandment :  and  yet  thou  never 
gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my 
friends :  But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come  .  .  . 
thou  hast  killed  foi  him  the  fatted  calf '  (St.  Luke  xv. 
29-30). 

Not  one  clergyman  in  a  thousand  puts  the  emphasis 
on  the  little  word  '  kid.'  Yet  the  whole  gist  of  the 
elder  son's  reproach,  which  he  flung  in  his  father's 
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face,  is  :  '  /serve  thee  these  many  years,  yet  thou  never 
gavest  me  [so  much  as]  a  kid ;  but  as  soon  as  this  .  .  . 
tlnj  son  ...  is  come,  thou  hast  killed  for  him  .  .  . 
ih^  fatted  calf.'  '  Nothing  too  small  for  me,  nothing 
too  great  for  him.' 

These  examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied ; 
but  they  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  read  by  one 
who  places  the  several  emphases  with  thought  and 
judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  misplaces  them, 
as  there  is  between  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  played  and 
interpreted  by  a  consummate  artist,  and  the  same 
attempted  by  a  bungling  beginner.  Let  me,  at  the 
same  time,  caution  students  against  an  error — that  of 
multiplying  emphatic  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by 
a  prudent  reserve  in  the  use  of  them  that  we  can  give 
them  weight.  If  a  speaker  attempts  to  make  every 
thing  he  says  of  high  importance  by  a  multitude  of 
strong  emphases,  we  learn  to  pay  no  regard  to  them. 

WRONG  EMPHASIS. 

IIow  can  I  distinguish  the  words  which  ought  to  be 
emphatic?  My  answer  is  that  everyone  who  can 
understand  an  author  ought  to  be  able  at  once  to 
distinguish  which  are  the  important  words  and  which 
are  the  unimportant.  To  the  important  words  give 
the  weight  of  your  voice,  and  if  you  feel  what  you 
read  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this.  It  is  simply, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  study,  thought,  and  care  to  dis 
tinguish  the  right  emphasis  and  avoid  the  wrong. 
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I  recommend  all  who  have  to  read  anything  in  public 
to  read  it  over  carefully  beforehand.  Think  out  how 
you  would  speak  those  words  if  they  were  the  senti 
ments  of  your  own  mind.  By  this  course  you  can 
hardly  fail  of  finding  the  important  words  on  which 
to  lay  the  emphasis.  It  is  well,  if  you  have  a  second 
book,  to  mark  in  pencil  those  words.  An  infallible 
rule  is  not  to  accent  or  emphasize  the  unimportant 
words,  especially  all  prepositions,  such  as  'on,' 
'  upon,'  '  in,'  and  so  forth,  unless  it  is  an  exception — • 
as  when  you  would  say,  '  I  will  walk  over  the  bridge, 
not  under  it.'  This,  of  course,  is  correct,  but  to  say : 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us, 

is  atrocious  reading. 

I  was  once  invited  to  hear  a  lady  recite  Tennyson's 
*  May  Queen.'  She  did  exactly  as  follows  : 

'And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words  of 

peace. 
O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice,  and  on  his  silver  hair, 

And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long  until  he  meet  me  there  ! 

;>  > 

O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart,  and  on  his  silver  head  1 

A  thousand  times  I  blest  him  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed.' 

This  good  lady  had  never  learned  the  very  first 
elements  of  reading  or  speaking,  when  she  could  lay 
all  her  emphasis  on  the  preposition,  and  omit  to  place 
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it  on  such  lovely  soft  words  as  '  blessings,'  '  kindly 
voice,' '  silver  hair,'  *  kindly  heart,'  '  silver  head.' 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  point  out  the  almost  countless 
mistakes  which  we  clergy  make  in  reading  the  Church 
Service.  I  have  heard  clergy,  over  and  over  again, 
both  in  our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches,  in  the 
General  Confession,  instead  of  saying,  'And  there  is 
no  health  in  us,'  assert,  '  And  there  is  no  health  in  us.' 

The  Church  Service  is  performed  by  us  clergy  in  so 
slovenly  a  manner  that  not  only  the  beauty  and 
spirit  of  the  service  is  lost,  but  the  very  meaning  is 
obscured,  concealed,  and  perverted.  How  can  this  be 
otherwise,  when  there  is  no  teaching  in  our  public 
schools,  no  teaching  in  our  Universities,  no  teaching 
in  our  theological  colleges,  no  competent  episcopal 
test  when  young  men  come  to  be  ordained  ?  We 
often  complain  that  the  laity  take  so  little  heart- 
interest  in  our  services.  We  blame  them.  It  would 
be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  blame  ourselves.  It  is 
our  own  fault  that  there  is  no  composition  in  the 
English  tongue  which  is  so  little  understood,  so  little 
appreciated,  so  listlessly  heard  by  the  laity,  as  our 
incomparable  Church  Service. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON     THE     PAUSE. 

*  The  foundation  of  reading  and  speaking  is  good  sense  and 
solid  thought.' — SHERIDAN. 

FIRST,  to  understand  your  author  ;  secondly,  to  feel 
what  he  says ;  thirdly,  to  interpret  him  by  the  mind 
and  voice,  is  to  follow  Nature.  Never  will  a  man 
speak  well  but  when  he  understands,  feels,  and  is  in 
earnest.  Someone  has  said  :  '  Words  are  the  paints  : 
the  voice  the  brush :  the  mind  the  painter.'  No 
doubt  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  good  and 
bad  reader  as  between  a  good  and  bad  artist.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  heart  that  carries  conviction.  It 
is  this  which  makes  a  speaker  persuasive.  We  must 
not  counterfeit  warmth  without  feeling  it.  No  dis 
guise  can  be  so  clever  as  not  to  be  discovered.  I 
trust  nothing  I  write  will  lead  any  student  to  think 
that  I  advise  a  reader  or  speaker  to  simulate  feelings 
and  emotions  which  are  not  his  own.  Let  our  words 
always  be,  '  Veres  voces  ab  imo  pectore.'  Correct  read 
ing  is  a  facsimile  of  correct  speaking,  and  both  are 
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exact  copies  of  real  life.  Eead  just  as  you  would 
naturally  speak  on  the  same  subject,  and  let  your 
reading  be  so  like  speaking,  that,  if  anyone  should 
hear  you  without  seeing  you,  he  could  not  tell  whether 
you  were  reading  or  speaking.  This  applies  forcibly 
to  the  reading  of  written  sermons,  which  is  so  usual 
in  our  pulpits.  The  reader  should,  in  his  delivery, 
study  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  written  com 
position  with  extemporaneous  speaking.  This  will 
impart  to  a  written  sermon  the  freshness  of  oral 
speaking.  Many  preachers  entirely  mar  a  good 
sermon  by  slavishly  and  monotonously  reading 
instead  of  speaking  it. 

I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  rules  for  reading 
every  sentence,  or,  indeed,  any  sentence.  Much  more 
must  be  left  to  the  student  than  can  be  written.  All 
that  is  here  attempted  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  sub 
ject;  enough,  I  hope,  for  -everyone  who  is  determined 
to  succeed,  and  has  the  necessary  industry  and 
interest;  in  our  subject,  and  too  much  for  such  as  are 
of  an  opposite  mind.  The  road  and  journey  are 
pointed  out,  but  each  student  must  do  the  travelling. 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  treat  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  reading  and  speaking  : 

THE  PAUSE. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pause — grammatical  and 
rhetorical.  The  grammatical  is  distinguished  by 
marks  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  is  made  for  us.  The 
rhetorical  is  distinguished  by  no  mark,  is  addressed 
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to  the  ear,  and  is  made  by  us.  All  pauses  were  intro 
duced  with  the  art  of  printing,  and  it  is  question 
able  how  far  they  aid  us  in  learning  to  read  or 
speak ;  for  if  there  were  no  pauses  we  should  be  com 
pelled  to  exercise  the  mind  in  order  to  understand 
the  author.  The  art  of  punctuation  is  therefore  a 
modern  invention,  not  known  previous  to  the  art  of 
printing  ;  at  least,  we  are  sure  that  the  ancients  did  not 
make  use  of  any  stops  in  their  writing.  They  either 
recited  without  a  book  (which,  though  more  difficult, 
is  far  preferable),  or  they  applied  themselves  closely 
to  the  study  of  what  they  had  to  read,  so  as  to  know 
how  to  deliver  it  properly. 

From  our  earliest  childhood  we  have  been  taught 
to  read  by  means  of  punctuation,  but  I  believe  that  the 
better  way  would  be  to  teach  children  to  read  without 
any  points  or  marks,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  and  to  continue  this  till  they  become  expert  in 
it.  This  would  keep  the  mind  perpetually  awake  to  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read  ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  being  taught  by  the  aid  of  stops,  they  think 
they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  when  they  have 
uttered  the  words,  and  observed  the  stops  in  the 
manner  indicated  on  the  printed  page. 

The  plan  I  would  recommend  to  students  is  to  copy 
out  from  authors  such  passages  as  they  desire  to  read 
aloud,  without  marking  any  stops  at  all.  In  this  way 
the  mind  alone  must  guide  them  in  the  right  use  of 
pauses  ;  nor  will  they  have  anything  to  mislead  them. 
This,  I  know  by  experience,  is  very  laborious,  but  it 
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will  amply  repay  the  labour.  When  they  have  had 
considerable  practice  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  mark  the  sense  of  the  passage  with  ease,  let  them 
return  to  the  printed  book,  and  they  will  find  that 
they  are  giving  their  whole  attention  to  the  mean 
ing,  and  that  the  printed  stops  are  quite  subsidiary  ; 
in  fact,  that  they  are  as  utterly  regardless  of  them  as 
if  they  were  not  there. 

Let  a  young  clergyman  try  this  plan.  Let  him 
write  out  each  week  one  of  the  Sunday  lessons  (the 
first  or  second),  without  any  punctuation.  Then  study 
his  own  manuscript,  and  read  it  aloud,  throwing  into 
it,  with  mind  and  voice,  all  the  shades  of  thought  and 
meaning,  as  if  he  were  reading  his  own  sentiments. 
Afterwards  let  him  return  to  the  chapter  in  the 
printed  Bible.  Let  him  read  that  chapter  in  church 
on  the  following  Sunday  to  his  congregation,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  he  will  hardly  know  his  own 
reading,  or,  rather,  his  interpretation  of  that  chapter ; 
and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  thank  me  for 
this  suggestion.  Experto  crcde.  This  will  also  much 
improve  his  sight-reading. 

To  become  a  good  reader  at  sight,  the  eyes  must 
always  precede  the  voice  by  a  number  of  words,  so 
that  the  mind  shall  have  time  to  take  in  the  ideas. 
In  walking,  it  is  always  well  to  see  where  we  are  about 
to  step ;  so  in  reading,  when  the  voice  walks.  Always 
'  look  before  you  leap  '  is  the  rule  for  pedestrians. 
Always  '  look  before  you  utter  '  is  the  rule  for  readers. 

Pauses  in  reading  are  analogous  to  rests  in  music. 
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GRAMMATICAL  PAUSES. 

Of  these  the  shortest  pause  is  the  comma  (,),  which 
indicates  a  silence  of  about  half  a  second,  thus : 
'  Every  leaf,  every  twig,  every  drop  of  water,  teems 
with  life.'  Again,  '  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  : 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.' 

The  second  pause  is  a  semicolon  (;),  which  indicates 
a  silence  while  we  can  say  '  one ';  and  while  we  thus 
rest  from  physical  effort,  we  can  carry  on  the  mental 
effort.  In  the  following  lines  of  Thomas  Campbell,  I 
have  placed  no  punctuation.  Let  the  reader  point  it 
for  himself : 

*  There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill 
For  his  country  he  sighed  when  at  twilight  repairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean 
Where  once  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin-go-Bragh.'* 

The  third  pause  is  a  colon  (:),  and  indicates  a 
silence  while  you  count  '  one,  two,'  thus :  *  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures:  they  are  the  dictates  of  divine 
wisdom.'  Again,  '  Harbour  not  malice  in  thy  heart : 
it  will  be  a  viper  in  thy  bosom.'  Again,  '  Eeligion 
says,  love  all :  hate  none.' 

The  fourth  pause  is  a  period  (.),  which  indicates  a 

silence  while  we  count  *  one,  two,  three,'  deliberately, 

and  completes  the  sense.     At  the  comma,  semicolon, 

and  colon,  the  voice  should,  as  a  rule,  be  sustained,  but 

*  From  Campbell's  '  Exile  of  Erin.' 
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at  the  period,  or  full  stop,  the  voice  should,  as  a  rule,  fall 
half  a  tone,  unless  it  be  the  close  of  an  entire  passage, 
when  it  should  fall  a  whole  tone,  so  as  to  convey  to 
your  hearers  that  the  speech,  chapter  or  poem  which 
you  are  reading  is  ended. 

THE  RHETORICAL  PAUSE. 

This  rests  entirely  with  the  reader  :  it  is  dictated 
by  taste  and  feeling,  and  must  be  left  to  his  own 
judgment.  Its  length  also  rests  with  the  reader,  and 
must  be  determined  by  the  subject.  The  rhetorical 
pause  occurs  either  before  or  after  the  important  word, 
thus  :  '  To  err — is  human  :  to  forgive — divine.'  Again, 
'  And  now — abideth,  faith,  hope,  charity — these  three  : 
but  the  greatest  of  these — is— charity.'  This  pause  is 
far  more  important  than  the  grammatical,  for  it  makes 
the  melody  of  all  good  reading,  while  the  grammatical 
marks  the  sense.  At  so  low  an  ebb  is  the  art  of  reading 
amongst  us,  that  we  have  hardly  advanced  a  step 
beyond  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period.  The 
art  of  charming  the  ear  and  moving  the  soul  is  usually 
left  to  the  student  to  acquire  as  he  best  can.  Thus, 
through  the  want  of  understanding  the  value  of  the 
rhetorical  pause,  there  is  a  passage  in  'Macbeth,'  which 
read  without  it,  is  downright  nonsense— where,  after 
Macbeth  has  committed  the  murder  of  Duncan,  he  says : 

'  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No—these  my  hands  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.' 
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The  last  line  pronounced  in  that  manner,  calling 
the  sea  '  the  green  one,'  makes  nonsense  of  it.  But 
if  the  reader  throw  his  rhetorical  pause  in  the  proper 
place  as  thus — 

'  Making  the  green — one  red,* 

there  is  conveyed  the  poetic  idea  that  his  murderous 
hands,  dipped  into  the  sea,  would  change  the  colour 
of  the  whole  ocean  into  that  of  blood. 

In  reading  prose,  the  student  must  determine  his 
rhetorical  pauses  by  his  own  mind  ;  but  in  reading 
poetry  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  determines  the 
musical  pause  for  us.  This  has  been  called  the 
caesural  pause.  Thus,  in  Macaulay's  magnificent 
fragment,  '  The  Armada,'  we  have  an  example  of 
this: 

'  Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear — our  noble  England's  praise  : 
I  tell  of  the  thrice-famous  deeds— she  wrought  in   ancient 

days, 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible — against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico — the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain.  ' 

The  whole  poem  must  be  read  in  the  same  way, 
dividing  every  line  by  the  csesural  pause. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  all  these  rules  may  be 
uninteresting  to  the  mere  cursory  reader,  but  I  intend 
this  work,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  students  who 
desire  to  cultivate  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  them. 

I  am  also  aware  that  many  persons  resent  being 
taught  or  told  how  to  read ;  they  regard  all  rules  as 
slavish,  and  all  teaching  as  tending  to  make  us 
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unreal,  artificial  and  theatrical.  t  All  you  want,'  say 
they,  'is  sincerity  in  the  speaker.  Let  him  be 
natural  and  in  earnest.  Sincerity  and  earnestness 
will  not  allow  the  speaker  to  wait  on  the  arts  of 
speech.  The  preacher  who  feels  that  the  decision  of 
a  soul  may  hang  upon  the  accents  of  his  lips  will  not 
stop  to  adjust  his  inflections  or  mould  his  gestures.' 

And  yet  that  book  which  is  our  one  text-book  and 
theme,  the  Bible,  requires  for  its  proper  delivery  more 
study  and  a  better  understanding  of  its  truths  than 
any  book  in  the  world ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  deeper  impression  may  be  made  on  the  mind 
by  the  reading  of  it  in  church  than  by  the  most 
luminous  commentary.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  true  reading  of  the  Bible  consists, 
firstly,  in  a  knowledge  of  its  truths  by  the  mind  and 
heart ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  method  of  presenting 
those  truths  to  the  hearer,  which  must  be  done  by  the 
voice. 

Wo  all  covet  the  art,  but  few  of  us  are  willing  to 
give  the  time  and  labour  it  requires;  and  these,  I 
have  noticed,  are  generally  the  persons  to  condemn 
others  who  have  studied  in  order  to  excel.  I  am  not, 
however,  treating  of  elocution  as  a  mere  accomplish 
ment,  but  as  a  real  science,  and  the  only  one  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  by  which  Englishmen  can  intelli 
gently  speak  their  mother-tongue. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PAUSE  (continued}. 

*  Probably  every  man  is  eloquent  once  in  his  life.' — EMERSON. 

NATURE  teaches  every  man  to  be  eloquent  when  he  is 
in  earnest,  so  that  I  am  not  advocating  the  artificial, 
but  the  natural.  For  true  reading  and  speaking 
follow  out  the  lines  of  Nature,  and  the  more  they  are 
properly  studied,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  dis 
tinguish  between  true  speaking  and  the  tricks  of 
sophistry. 

We  mu~t  feel  what  we  read,  before  we  can  make 
others  feel  it.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  rule, 
*  Si  vis  meflere,  dolendum  est  tibi.' 

The  standard  of  good  speaking  is  to  express  one's 
self,  just  as  one  would  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
friend.  This  we  should  all  do  if  left  to  ourselves,  and 
if  early  pains  were  not  taken  to  substitute  an  artificial 
method  for  that  which  is  natural.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  studying  Nature,  and  avoiding  all  affecta 
tion,  or  the  very  approach  of  it.  .  Be  yourself. 
Beware  of  imagining  that  you  must  read  in  a  different 
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way  and  with  a  different  tone  from  that  of  ordinary 
speaking.  Yet  good  speaking  is  often  neglected  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  gift  of  Nature  alone.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Like  other  acquirements,  it  is  the  reward 
of  time  and  labour,  prompted  by  true  feeling,  and 
guided  by  correct  thought.  For,  as  Sheridan  says, 
'  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing  truth  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  for  convincing  and  persuading 
men.' 

This  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  but 
a  life.  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  art  of  speaking 
and  reading  for  forty  years,  and  I  am  still  a  learner 
every  day  I  live.  Success  depends  on  the  student's 
own  uxertions,  uniting  correct  theory  with  faithful 
practice.  Theory  is  one  thing;  practice,  another. 
I  proceed  in  this  chapter  to  conclude  the  important 
subject  of  the  pause. 

THE  INTERROGATION  (?). 

This  indicates  a  pause  equal  to  the  colon  or 
period,  according  to  circumstances.  The  interrogation 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  imperfectly  understood  in 
reading.  I  am  anxious  to  give  the  student  simple  but 
unfailing  rules  for  dealing  with  it. 

All  questions  may  be  divided  into : 

1.  Questions  direct. 

2.  Questions  indirect. 

The  infallible  rule  is  that  the  voice  shall  rise  on  all 
direct  questions,  and  fall  on  all  indirect  questions. 
Thus  :  *  Can  you  see  ?'  '  Can  you  he'ar  ?'  *  Can  you 
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taste  ?'  '  Can  you  smell  ?'  *  Can  you  feel  ?'  These 
five  questions  are  direct,  because  they  admit  of  the 
answer  '  Yes '  or  '  No.'  All  such  questions  require 
the  voice  to  ask  them  with  the  rising  or  ascending 
inflection  ('). 

But  such  questions  as  *  Who  are  you  ?'  *  What  are 
you  doing  ?'  '  Where  are  you  going  ?'  '  Of  what  are 
you  thinking  ?'  '  Whom  do  you  love  ?'  are  all  in 
direct,  because  they  do  not  admit  the  answer  *  Yes  ' 
or  '  No.'  You  can  test  my  theory  thus :  '  Can  you 
see?'  ('Yes'  or  'No')-  'Who  are  you?'  ('Yes'  or 
'  No  ') .  The  former  makes  sense  ;  the  latter  is  non 
sense.  '  Can  you  hear?'  ('Yes  ').  '  Can  you  taste  ?' 
('  Yes ').  '  Can  you  feel  ?'  ('  Yes  ').  '  What  are  you 
doing?'  ('Yes').  'Where  are  you  going?'  ('Yes'). 
'Whom  do  you  love?'  ('Yes').  The  three  first  of 
these  questions,  if  answered  'Yes'  or  'No,'  make 
sense;  the  three  last,  if  answered  'Yes'  or  'No,' 
make  nonsense.  The  student  has  therefore  only  to 
analyze  his  question,  and  determine,  by  the  answer, 
to  which  class  it  belongs,  and  treat  it  accordingly 
with  his  voice,  giving  it  the  upward  (')  or  downward 
0)  inflection. 

I  shall  now  give  some  interesting  examples  of 
questions,  both  direct  and  indirect.  And  the  first 
series  of  them  I  shall  select  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
'  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?'  Here 
the  questioner  expects  the  answer  '  No.'  The  stress 
of  the  question  lies  in  the  last  word,  Nazareth,  and 
must  have  the  rising  inflection.  But  in  the  question, 
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'By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things?  and 
who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?'  the  question  must 
receive  the  downward  inflection  of  the  voice. 

Where  St.  Paul  asks  a  series  of  questions,  and 
answers  them  (2  Cor.  xi.  22,  23),  they  are  all  direct, 
and  have  all  distinctly  the  rising  inflection.  *  Are 
they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ? 
So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  So 
am  I.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am 
more.' 

Again,  there  is  a  sublime  passage  of  remonstrance 
and  expostulation  from  God  in  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(chap.  Iviii.  5-8),  which  combines  both  the  direct  and 
indirect  question,  and  should  be  delivered  first  with 
the  upward  and  then  with  the  downward  inflection, 
thus  :  '  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  A  day 
for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his 
head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  under  him  ?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an 
acceptable  day  unto  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the  fast 
that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness, 
to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou 
seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  ;  and  that  thou 
hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?'  Take  a 
similar  instance  of  the  direct  and  indirect  question 
from  the  New  Testament  (Bom.  ii.  3,  4)  :  '  And 
thinkest  thou  this,  0  man,  that  judgest  them  that  do 
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such  things,  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt 
escape  the  judgment  of  God?  Or,  despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance  and  long- 
suffering;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?' 

If  we  pass  into  the  realm  of  poetry,  we  find  mani 
fold  instances.  Thus,  Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
says : 

1  He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Home, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ?' 

where  the  great  poet  makes  him  not  so  much  ask  a 
question,  as  draw  a  conclusion  from  premises  that  have 
been  already  admitted,  and  where  the  climax  of  the 
voice  is  on  the  word  '  ambitious.'  Or  as  even  more 
strongly  and  bitterly  marked  in  this : 

'  You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ?' 

These  arguments,  for  so  I  call  them,  are  to  estab 
lish  the  following  inference,  tho  paraphrase  of  which 
would  read  thus  : 

1  An  ambitious  man  would  not  refuse  a  kingly  crown : 
But  Caesar  thrice  refused  a  kingly  crown, — 
Therefore  Csesar  was  not  an  ambitious  man.' 

This  is  an  instance  of  how  much  the  student  may  do 
with  his  voice,  and  what  argument  the  voice  may  be 
made  to  convey.  Take  another  instance,  from  the 
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'  Merchant  of  Venice,'  where  Shylock  is  speaking  in 
sneering  exultation  over  the  misfortunes  of  Antonio  : 

'  Moneys  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?     Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?' 

Every  word  of  these  questions  will  bear  a  scathing 
intonation ;  but  the  term  '  dog '  and  '  cur,'  being 
emphatic  allusions  to  what  Antonio  had  said  on  the 
Eialto  of  Shy  lock's  usury,  are  intended  to  carry  tones 
of  revengeful  triumph  into  the  heart  of  Antonio,  and 
they  may  be  run  up,  in  each  interrogation  that  is 
slowly  delivered,  into  piercing  scorn.  Or,  in  the 
same  play,  take  the  vivid  picture  which  Shakespeare 
draws  of  revenge — where  Shylock,  with  set  teeth,  and 
flashing  eye,  and  clenched  fist,  in  tones  of  deepest 
anger  and  resentment,  says  : 

'  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands  ? 
organs  ?  dimensions  ?  senses  ?  affections  ?  passions  ?  Is  he  not 
fed  with  the  same  food ;  hurt  with  the  same  weapons ;  subject 
to  the  same  diseases  ;  heal'd  by  the  same  means  ;  warm'd  and 
cool'd  by  the  same  summer  and  winter  as  a  Christian  ?  If  you 
stab  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ? 
If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall 
we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility  ?  Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
his  sufferance  be,  by  Christian  example  ?  Why— EEVENGE. 
The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute :  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction.1 

In  the  great  play  '  Coriolanus,'  Shakespeare  gives  a 
magnificent  example  of  this  use  of  the  interrogative, 
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and  of  what  the  voice  is  capable  of  doing,  to  express 
a  passion.  In  Act  V.,  Scene  5,  Aufidius  is  taunting 
Coriolanus  as  a  traitor  who  has  abused  his  powers : 

I  Cor.  Traitor  ?     How  now  ? 
Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mars  ? 
Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears. 
Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart, 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     BOY  ?' 

I  have  heard  that  Macready  threw  such  passion 
into  the  word  *  boy  '  that  his  voice  swept  on  that 
word  from  its  lowest  cadence  to  its  highest  note,  and 
that  in  uttering  it  he  seemed  to  touch  the  entire 
range  of  his  voice.  I  say  that  I  have  heard  this,  for 
I  never  saw  him  act,  though  he  was  my  intimate 
friend,  and  I  have  heard  him  scores  of  times  read  and 
recite. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  interrogative. 
The  student  will  be  well  repaid  who  spends  time  and 
pains  on  it. 

THE  EXCLAMATION  (!). 

This  indicates  about  the  same  length  of  silence  aa 
the  interrogative,  but  the  voice  generally  (not,  how 
ever,  always)  employs  the  falling  inflection.  Ex 
amples  :  when  the  fallen  Cardinal  Wolsey  says  : 

1  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I' 
In  *  Richard  II.,'  when  the  king,  in  his  celebrated 
descant  on  the  state  of  princes,  says  : 

I 1  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends, — subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  mo,  I  am  a  king  1' 
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The  plaintive  exclamation  of  MacdufT: 

'  0  Banquo,  Banquo, 
Our  royal  master's  murdered  1* 

The  scornful  exclamation  of  Shylock : 

*  Bass.  This  is  Signior  Antonio. 
Shy.  How  like  a  fawning  publican  ho  looks  1* 

The  bitter   exclamation  which  Milton   puts   into  the 
mouth  of  Satan : 

1  Farewell,  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  I     Hail !  Horrors  1     Hail ! 
Infernal  world  1     And  thou  profoundest  Ilelll' 

The  mocking  exclamation  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
flung  at  the  prophets  of  Baal : 

'And  Elijah  mocked  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  said,  Cry  aloud:* 
for  he  is  a  gud  ;f  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is 
in  a  journey,  or  pcradventure  he  sleSpeth,  and  must  be  awaked' 
(1  Kings  xviii.  27). 


THE  PARENTHESIS  (....)• 

Dr.  Lowth,  an  excellent  grammarian,  defines  the 
parenthesis  to  he  'A  member  of  a  sentence  inserted  in 
the  body  of  a  sentence,  which  is  neither  necessary  to 
the  sense  nor  at  all  affects  the  construction.'  If  the 
nature  of  the  parenthesis  be  once  thoroughly  under 
stood,  the  student  will  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  true 
manner  of  delivering  it.  The  only  way  to  read  it  is 

*  Note  falling  circumflex,  in  which  there  is  first  an  '  upward,' 
then  a  '  downward,'  slide  of  the  voice. 

t  Note  rising  circumflex,  in  which  there  is  first  a  'down 
ward,'  then  an  '  upward,'  slide  of  the  voice. 
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to  make  a  pause,  then  pronounce  the  parenthesis  in 
a  lower  tone,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  another 
slight  pause,  the  former  tone  of  voice,  which  was 
interrupted,  should  be  resumed,  so  that  the  con 
nection  between  the  former  and  latter  part  of  the 
interrupted  sentence  may  be  restored.  The  paren 
thesis  should  also  be  pronounced  one  degree  quicker 
than  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  as  this  still  better 
distinguishes  it  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Five  examples  of  the  parenthesis  may  be  taken 
from  Holy.  Scripture,  thus  : 

1  And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out,  and  entered  into  the  swine  : 
and  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  (they 
were  about  two  thousand],  and  were  choked  in  the  sea ' 
(Mark  v.  13). 

Again : 

'  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard 
that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John  (though 
Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples),  He  left  Judea, 
and  departed  into  Galilee  '  (John  iv.  1-3). 

Again : 

'  And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  (for  they  were 
not  far  from  land,  but  as  it  were  two  hundred  cubits),  dragging 
the  net  with  fishes'  (John  xxi.  8). 

Again : 

1  And  in  those  days  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples, 
and  said  (the  number  of  the  names  together  ^ucre  about  an 
hundred  and  twenty),  Men  and  brethren'  (Acts  i.  15,  16). 

Once  more : 

'The  word  which  God  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  (He  is  Lord  of  all) :  That  word, 
I  say,  ye  know '  (Acts  x.  36,  37> 
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Two  familiar  instances  are  also  constantly  heard  by 
as  in  church,  in  the  prayer  for  our  Queen,  in  our 
Communion  Service,  in  which  occur  the  words  : 

'  So  rule  the  heart  of  Thy  chosen  servant  VICTOEIA,  our 
Queen  and  Governor,  that  she  (knowing  whose  minister  she  is) 
may  above  all  things  seek  Thy  honour  and  glory  :  And  that  we, 
and  all  her  subjects  (duly  considering  whose  authority  she 
hath),  may  faithfully  serve,  honour,  and  humbly  obey  her.' 

In  each  example  of  the  parenthesis,  I  have  placed 
Ihc  words  in  italics  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  student  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inter 
jected  into  the  sentence,  and  if  left  out  they  would  in 
no  way  interrupt  the  sense. 

What  applies  to  the  reading  of  one  parenthesis  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  reading  of  all.  The  paren 
thesis  is  an  important  point  in  good  reading,  and  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  a  '  trifle,'  or  one  to  be  over 
looked. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  import 
ance  to  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  the  whole 
subject  upon  which  I  have  undertaken  to  write ;  for, 
in  the  words  of  Locke,  '  the  man  who  speaks  with 
culture  and  ability  will  always  command  willing 
listeners.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    MODULATION     OF    THE    VOICE. 

'The  living  voice  is  the  grand  ordained  instrument  for  the 
world's  awakening  and  redemption.' — SIIEPARD. 

THERE  are  two  things  which  must  always  combine 
to  form  an  orator.  The  first  is  good  matter ;  the 
second,  good  manner.  The  former  is  far  the  more 
indispensable  of  the  two ;  but  if  either  be  wanting, 
completeness  is  destroyed.  If  a  man  could  possess 
only  one  of  these,  he  would  wisely  say,  '  Give  mo 
good  matter,  and  let  good  manner  go  the  wall.'  13ufc 
in  this  country  we  have  exalted  the  former  of  these 
too  much  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  We  have  not, 
indeed,  thought  too  highly  of  good  matter,  but  we 
have  thought  too  slightly  of  good  manner.  And  if  it 
be  true  that  manner  goes  nearly  half  the  way  in 
forming  the  cultured  orator,  my  readers  will  not  think 
that  I  am  undervaluing  the  importance  of  matter 
when  I  vindicate,  and  enforce  the  claims  of  manner. 

But  what  is  manner  ?     It  comprehends  everything 
that  can  achieve  the  effective  delivery  of  our  thoughts 
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from  ourselves  to  our  hearers.  No  doubt  the  grand 
excellence  of  manner  throughout  is  NATURALNESS  ;  our 
own  nature,  not  another  man's.  Even  this,  with  a 
degree  of  roughness  and  awkwardness,  is  better  than 
any  amount  of  fine  and  palpable  artifice.  One  touch 
of  nature  is  better  than  all  the  studied  and  mechanical 
graces  of  address.  As  a  means  of  securing  natural 
ness,  EARNESTNESS  is  of  the  first  importance.  Indeed, 
it  is  indispensable.  There  can  be  no  sympathy 
awakened  in  the  hearer  when  there  is  a  frozen 
manner  in  the  speaker.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
man  who  came  to  tell  us  his  house  was  in  flames  with 
the  same  indifference  as  if  he  was  asking,  'What 
o'clock  is  it  ?'  The  first  impulse  would  be  to  say,  '  I 
do  not  believe  you.'  So  it  is  that  the  actor,  who 
deals  only  in  fiction,  will  agitate,  melt,  and  sway  an 
assembly ;  while  he  who  deals  in  momentous  truth 
may  induce  drowsiness  and  indifference.  Why  is 
this  ?  '  Because  '  (in  the  oft-quoted  reply  of  the  actor 
Betterton  to  Bishop  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London)  '  wo 
are  in  earnest.' 

It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  good 
manner  is  a  help  to  good  matter.  It  is  the  setting  to 
the  jewel;  it  will  not  only  help  the  speaker  to  get 
hearers,  but  also  to  get  a  hearing.  It  will  not  only 
secure  attendance,  but  attention.  Often  the  attend 
ance  is  much  better  than  the  attention.  A  building 
may  be  full  of  ears,  but  not  full  of  hearers. 
Assuredly,  if  you  put  up  sleepy  speakers,  you  will 
make  sleepy  hearers.  The  dull,  heavy,  monotonous 
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speaker  will  soon  turn  any  assembly  into  a  '  dormi 
tory.'  But  let  another  speaker  rise,  let  another  voice 
of  cultivated  and  varying  tone  be  heard,  diffusing 
warmth  and  arousing  interest,  and  deaf  ears  will  hear 
and  frigid  hearts  feel.  There  is  always  hope  for  an 
earnest  speaker.  *  Faith  [in  any  cause]  comes  by 
hearing ' — not  by  being  in  the  place  of  hearing,  but 
by  being  compelled  by  the  speaker  to  listen. 

One  main  instrument  included  in  a  good  manner  is 
the  strength,  scope,  sweetness,  modulation,  range  and 
variety  of  the  voice.  I  spoke  in  an  earlier  chapter 
upon  the  use,  training,  and  discipline  of  the  voice, 
and  I  dwelt  upon  three  points : 

The  necessity  of  being  heard ; 

The  necessity  of  sustaining  the  voice; 

The  necessity  of  daily  practice. 

I  propose  now  to  direct  the  student  to  a  point  of 
extreme  importance  : 

THE  MODULATION  OF   THE   VOICE. 

Those  who  adopt  the  monotone  in  reading  will  take 
no  interest  in  this  part  of  our  subject.  They  have 
'  cut  the  knot '  by  taking  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  delivering  everything  they  read  or  speak 
in  a  dead  monotone. 

I  have  no  wish  to  condemn  the  monotone.  There 
are  minds  so  attuned  that  the  monotone  deepens  their 
devotion.  No  doubt  the  practice  of  intoning  arose 
from  the  feeling  that  it  was  devotional,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  in  our  large  cathedrals  (which  in 
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their  acoustic  properties  seem  made  for  music,  but 
were  not  constructed  with  the  view  of  speaking)  the 
intoning  of  one  note  carries  further  than  the  spoken 
word,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  intoning  voice  is 
also  less,  in  a  large  building  full  of  echoes,  than  on  the 
spoken  voice,  which,  to  be  true  to  Nature,  must  be 
modulated  like  the  light  and  shade  in  a  picture.  But 
I  contend  that,  if  our  task  is  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
great  writers  or  to  speak  our  own,  so  as  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  an  audience,  we  must  discard  the  mono 
tone,  and  illustrate  those  thoughts  by  a  voice  trained 
and  modulated  by  the  same  process  of  study  and 
practice  as  that  by  which  the  singer  arrives  at  excel 
lence.  The  great  complaint  laid  to  the  charge  of 
readers  and  speakers  in  general  is  monotony. 

Here  the  question  will  arise,  '  Can  anyone  modulate 
the  voice  unless  he  has  a  good  ear  ?'  This  is  difficult 
to  answer.  I  feel  inclined  to  say  that  a  good  ear  is 
necessary  to  good  reading  and  speaking,  and  that  no 
one  without  an  ear  for  music  is  likely  to  prove  a  good 
reader  or  attractive  speaker.  Yet  I  have  known  some 
instances  of  admirable  readers  who  had  little  or  no 
ear  for  music  or  modulation.  W.  C.  Macready  told 
me  that  he  was  so  absolutely  without  an  ear  for  music 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from  another. 
'  They  had  to  tell  me,'  he  said,  '  when  music  was  con 
cluded  in  the  theatre,  or  I  should  not  have  known  ; 
and  yet  I  could  roll  my  voice  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  its  compass.' 

There  is  comfort  for  us  all  in  this,  as  all  of  us  are 
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certainly  not  endowed  with  a  good  ear,  and  the 
instances  I  have  known  go  far  to  prove  that  mind  and 
intelligence  are  the  first  great  requirements.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  Macready.  He  was  the  greatest 
reader  I  have  ever  listened  to.  He  could  make  more 
of  a  single  word  than  the  rest  of  us  can  do  with  a 
whole  page.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  staying 
with  him  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  spent  his  closing 
years,  I  drew  from  him  some  reminiscences  of  the 
days  when  he  stood  at  his  zenith — 

'  the  voice  of  fame  to  hear, 
That  sweetest  music  to  a  human  ear  '* 

— and  he  told  me,  but  with  that  modesty  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  that  '  once  in  New  York  he  read  to 
a  large  assembly,  by  request,  the  Story  of  Joseph 
from  the  Bible,  and  before  he  had  concluded,  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  audience.'  I  can  quite 
believe  it.  Does  not  such  a  reminiscence  as  this  speak 
to  us  clergy  ?  How  many  of  us  are  there,  in  our  day, 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  that,  if  we  read  the  Story 
of  Joseph  in  our  churches,  '  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  audience  ?'  Are  there  any  ?  I  fear  not  one. 
Yet,  surely,  what  was  done  by  a  great  actor  ought  to 
be  done  by  us  clergy.  When  there  is  half  the  pains 
bestowed  on  the  use  of  the  tongue  which  is  now 
employed  on  the  use  of  the  pen,  we  too  shall  sway, 
and  move,  convince,  and  persuade  our  hearers. 
We  shall  be  wise,  as  a  body  of  teachers,  if  we  re- 

*  Pope. 
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member  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn.  And  never 
let  us  be  above  taking  a  hint.  Apelles  was  a  wise 
man  when  he  altered  the  shoe  in  his  picture  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  cobbler.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  fail 
to  learn  from  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

The  question  reverts,  '  Can  anyone  modulate  the 
voice  ?'  I  answer,  Yes.  The  simple  rule  I  give  is 
this  :  Listen  to  yourself.  We  are  all  keen  listeners  to 
others.  It  does  not  sound  so  easy  to  listen  to  one's 
own  voice;  but,  on  reflection,  it  is  not  so  difficult. 
When  we  call  to  one  at  a  distance,  we  raise  our  voice 
to  the  upper  pitch ;  when  to  one  close  to  us,  we  drop 
it  to  the  lower  pitch  ;  and  when  at  a  medium  distance 
we  raise  it  to  the  middle  pitch.  In  the  first  case  the 
voice  rises  to  about  the  eighth  note ;  in  the  second  it 
drops  to  the  first  or  lowest  note ;  in  the  last  place  it 
falls  on  about  the  fourth  or  mid-level  note.  The  student 
can  easily  ascertain  on  what  particular  note  the  voice 
is  pitched  by  pronouncing  the  words  Eel,  Old,  and 
All,  as  indicated  in  the  notes  of  the  following  scale, 
commencing  at  the  top  : 

VOICE  INTONATIONS. 


First— Eel. 
Second— Old. 
Third-All. 


High  note. 
Medium  note. 
Low  note. 


Any  student  who  will  practise  the  above  scale  will 
at  once  perceive  what  is  meant  by  the  '  modulation  of 
the  voice,'  and  will  be  able  to  raise,  lower,  or  drop  the 
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voice.  This  is  a  subject  which  requires  thoughtful 
study  and  considerable  vocal  practice.  In  fact,  my 
own  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  reader  needs 
quite  as  conscientious  practice  of  the  speaking  voice 
as  the  vocalist  needs  of  the  singing  voice,  and  the 
shades  of  intonation  are  quite  as  perceptible  in  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other.  Indeed,  I  am  bold  enough 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  singing  which  may 
not  be  found  in  speaking.  Pitch,  force,  time,  eleva 
tion  or  depression  of  voice,  loudness  or  softness — 
all  these  are  found  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  sing 
ing.  The  daily  practice  of  these  modulations  of 
voice,  which  I  recommend  to  every  student  who  is 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  feels  that  it  opens 
to  him  the  gate  of  self-improvement,  will  render  the 
voice  both  flexible  and  controllable,  and  bring  into 
its  use  variety  of  tone,  which  lends  half  the  charm 
to  our  reading  and  speaking.  It  is  this  which  gives 
variety  and  shade  to  thought  and  feeling. 

I  trust  that  this  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  to  the 
reader  what  I  have  called  the  rising  0  and  falling  0 
inflection,  in  which  the  voice  steps  up  and  down  by 
degrees — or,  as  some  describe  it,  '  slides  up  to  the 
higher,  or  down  to  the  lower  pitch.'  Let  it  be  an  in 
fallible  rule  to  commence  speaking  on  the  mid-level 
or  natural  tone  of  the  voice.  From  that  tone  you  can 
rise  or  fall  as  you  please,  always  returning  to  the 
mid-level  note  of  your  voice,  which  is  with  all  of  us 
our  natural  voice.  If  you  commence  too  high  or  too 
low,  you  will  rarely  recover  yourself,  or  feel '  at  home,' 
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in  speaking.  Look  at  those  of  your  audience  who 
are  about  three-fourths  of  the  building  distant  from 
you,  and  you  will  not  greatly  err  in  the  pitch  of  voice 
in  which  to  speak  as  naturally  as  if  you  are  speaking 
to  your  most  intimate  friend. 

Garrick  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  sweetness, 
tones  and  pathos  of  his  voice,  on  which,  as  on  an  in 
strument,  he  could  portray  all  the  feelings  of  human 
nature. 

A  gentleman  once  asked  his  servant,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  what  he  thought  of 
the  great  Garrick.  *  Not  much,  sir,  as  an  actor. 
Why,  he  acted  just  as  John  and  I  talk  in  the  kitchen.' 
When  this  was  repeated  to  the  tragedian,  he  declared 
it  to  be  the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid  him.  *  If,' 
said  he,  '  Nature's  own  children  cannot  distinguish 
me  from  themselves,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  I  am 
about  right.1 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   LIPS,    TEETH,    AND    TONGUE. 

*  No  man  is  an  orator  who  lias  not  learned  to  be  so.' 

CICERO. 

IT  seems  a  piece  of  unnecessary  advice  to  say  to  every 
speaker : 

OPEN  YOUE  LIPS. 

Yet  how  few  of  us  do  it !  How  few  of  us  ever  think 
of  it,  when  speaking  in  public  to  some  hundreds  of 
people,  and  when  it  is  our  duty  to  make  every  one  of 
them  hear.  When  our  Divine  Master  was  on  earth, 
His  critics  said,  '  How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned  ?'  And  His  enemies  had  to  con 
fess,  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.'  Now,  although 
we  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  Him  with 
out  measure,  and  that  *  gracious  '  words  flowed  from 
His  lips  as  light  from  the  sun,  yet  we  cannot  read 
and  study  His  words  without  feeling  that  He  was  the 
most  human  of  speakers,  for  He  spake  to  humanity. 
He  must  have  been  the  most  natural,  simple  and  easy 
speaker  the  world  ever  heard.  The  highest  compli- 
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ment  ever  paid  to  Him  was  not  when  the  learned  Rabbi 
Nicodemus  said  to  Him,  '  We  know  that  Thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God,'  but  when  we  are  told  '  the 
common  people  heard  Him  gladly.'  Why?  Because 
He  spake  to  them  without  an  effort.  When  we  speak 
it  is  generally  too  apparent  that  it  is  a  great  effort. 
But  He  spake  spontaneously,  humanly,  naturally. 
He  spake  to  them  like  one  of  themselves. 

Before  He  commenced  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,* 
we  read,  'He  opened  His  mouth.'  And  when  wo 
begin  to  read  and  study  that  sermon  (which  gives  us 
one  of  the  few  specimens  extant  of  the  exquisite  per 
fection  of  His  oratory),  let  us  who  have  to  be  speakers, 
and  would  learn  to  be  speakers,  not  overlook  this,  that 
'  He  opened  His  mouth.'  I  know  there  have  been 
various  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
Stier  says  of  them :  '  Humanity  is  the  mouth  of 
creation  ;  Christ  is  the  mouth  of  humanity.'  Luther 
says  of  them  :  '  Open  thy  mouth,  speak  boldly,  finish 
quickly  ' — very  good  advice  to  all  speakers. 

But  if  we  may  take  these  words — '  He  opened  His 
mouth ' — more  literally,  they  cover  the  first  point  I  wish 
in  this  chapter  to  impress  on  every  speaker  and  reader. 
If  any  student  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  address 
ing  in  these  pages  will  lay  his  hand  on  each  jaw,  close 
to  the  ear,  and  then  open  the  mouth  to  speak,  he  will 
perceive  the  movement  that  takes  place  beneath  his 
hands.  And  it  is  a  hint  to  him  of  the  great  necessity 
of  training  himself  to  remember  to  open  the  mouth. 
*  St.  Matt,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. 
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The  throat  is  to  the  human  voice  what  the  sounding- 
board  is  to  the  piano.  It  throws  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  forward  into  the  building,  so  as  to  reach  every 
hearer ;  but  if  the  jaw  be  not  opened,  if  the  mouth 
be  not  opened,  if  the  lips  be  not  well  parted,  how  can 
the  voice  find  egress,  and  how  can  the  speaker  be 
heard  ? 

This  may  seem  commonplace  advice,  but  a  little  re 
flection  will  remind  us  that  it  is  invaluable  to  every 
speaker  to  remember,  and  that  it  is  too  generally  for 
gotten,  especially  by  those  who  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  speak. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  say : 

OPEN  THE  TEETH. 

What  is  that  which  makes  a  singer?  You  may 
reply,  *  A  voice.'  No ;  that  endows  him.  It  is 
method  that  makes  the  singer.  We  know  this  by  what 
we  have  all  read  on  *  voice  production.'  But  how  can 
the  voice  be  produced  if  the  mouth  and  teeth  be  not 
opened  ?  Who  has  not  often  noticed,  in  listening  to 
some  of  our  greatest  and  best-taught  singers,  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  the  notes  come  ?  There  is  no 
straining  of  the  voice,  no  unnatural  effort ;  and  as 
you  look  at  the  singer,  you  see  that  one  great  secret  of 
this  mastery  of  the  art  is  that,  when  a  student,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
who  knew  the  method  of  opening  the  mouth  and 
teeth.  For  in  singing  there  are  '  teachers  and 
teachers.'  In  speaking  there  are  also  *  teachers  and 
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teachers ' ;  and  I  warn  young  students  to  beware  into 
whose  hands  they  place  themselves.  There  are  public 
teachers — rather  let  me  say  advertising  teachers — who 
simply  spoil  everyone  who  learns  from  them.  I  have 
heard  clergy  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
most  bombastic,  inflated,  stilted  style,  because  they 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  place  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  some  quack  teacher. 

I  am  earnestly  endeavouring,  in  these  pages,  to 
guard  students  against  an  artificial,  non-natural  style. 
Reality  must  come  before  everything  else.  Let  a 
stammering  peasant  be  put  to  plead  for  his  life,  and 
he  will  be  eloquent.  Let  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his  message,  and 
he  will  be  eloquent.  He  will  make  you  understand 
the  message,  because  he  understands  it  himself.  He 
will  make  you  feel  it,  because  he  feels  it  himself. 
Would  you  know  the  tremendous  difference  between 
the  mere  declaimer  and  the  honest  speaker?  The 
former  sinks  his  message  in  himself ;  the  latter  sinks 
himself  in  his  message.  The  first  speaks  for  himself ; 
the  second  pleads  for  God.  The  one  seeks  the  appro 
bation  of  his  hearers;  the  other,  their  good.  Mere 
declamation  differs  from  fervid  eloquence  as  the  cold, 
transparent  ice  differs  from  the  warm,  glowing  fire. 

Of  course,  the  opening  of  the  lips  and  the  opening 
of  the  teeth  may  seem  to  be  the  same  thing,  as  they 
must  go  together.  And  yet  they  are  not  without  a 
distinction.  Because,  to  everyone  who  wishes  to  be  a 
distinct,  articulate  speaker,  I  say :  Practise  to  speak 
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and  finish  all  your  consonants  off  the  teeth.*  The 
recollection  of  this,  while  you  are  speaking,  will  do 
more  than  I  can  describe  with  the  pen  to  make  you 
speak  with  ease  and  clearness.  It  will,  in  fact,  enable 
you  to  fill  a  large  building  and  address  large  audiences 
without  the  slightest  straining  of  the  voice.  You  will 
feel  that  you  are  heard,  and  that  every  word  you  utter 
falls  off  the  teeth  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
This  brings  me  to  speak  of 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

We  are  told  in  the  Book  of  books  that  '  the  tongue 
is  a  little  member  ';  but,  in  the  matter  of  speaking,  the 
tongue  is  really  a  great  member.  Situated  as  it  is,  in 
the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  mouth,  every  sound 
that  is  spoken  comes  over  it,  and  it  only  needs  a 
little  thought  to  feel  how  large  a  part  the  tongue 
takes  in  the  utterance  of  every  word.  One  has  only 
to  utter  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  learn  that 
even  in  the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  the  tongue, 
though  almost  motionless,  takes  its  part,  while  in 
fifteen  consonants  of  the  alphabet,  namely,  c,  d,  g, 
It,  j,  k,  I,  n,  q,  r,  s,  t,  iv,  x,  z,  the  tongue  is 
actively  engaged ;  so  that  there  are  only  five  labial 
letters  in  which  the  tongue  takes  little  or  no  part, 
namely,  b,  f,  m,  p,  v,  which  are  mainly  formed  by 
the  lips,  independent  of  the  tongue. 

Every  careful  speaker  will  perceive  that  the  tongue, 
therefore,  takes  a  very  considerable  part  in  all  our 

*  Except  those  consonants  produced  by  the  tongue  (as  K),  by 
jihe  lips  (as  P),  and  off  the  palate  (as  Y  in  you,  yacht,  etc.)? 
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utterances,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  tongue 
helps  the  teeth  to  the  formation  of  our  words. 

The  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue,  are  the  only  organs  em 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  are  made  by  soft  or  strong  pressure, 
but  all  force  is  to  be  avoided.  Thus,  the  d  is  made  by 
strong  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  ;  y  and  j  by  strong  pressure  of  the  flat  surface 
of  the  tongue  against  the  fore-palate  ;  while  c,  k,  and 
q,  have  the  soft  pressure  of  the  tongue.  Z  is  by  strong 
pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  fore-palate,  while 
8  is  produced  by  an  equivalent  soft  pressure;  I  and 
n  require  strong  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  a  little  distance  from  the  upper 
front- teeth,  while  r  is  produced  by  a  slight  vibration 
at  the  point  of  the  tongue.  I  may  add,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  tongue  should  never  be  seen  outside  the  teeth ; 
all  its  work  is  done  at  the  back  of  the  teeth. 

I  cannot  expect  the  mere  general  reader  to  take  an 
interest  in  these  niceties  of  the  work  of  the  tongue  in 
speaking ;  to  the  student,  however,  they  will  be  both 
interesting  and  useful.  He  has  only  to  make  for 
himself  a  practice  framed  on  the  production  of  these 
letters,  and  he  will  see  that  they  are  all  produced  by  the 
combined  work  of  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue.  It  will 
amply  repay  him  to  link  these  three  together,  when 
ever  he  practises  reading  aloud,  alone  or  in  public, 
and  often  to  recall  the  office  of  each  of  them  in  speak 
ing.  To  do  this  will  secure  three  things  which  are 
of  vital  importance : 
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Clear  enunciation ; 
Distinct  articulation ; 
Ease  in  speaking. 

In  all  these  pages  my  object  is  to  show  that  reading 
and  speaking  are  an  art,  and  a  laborious  art,  too,  and 
that  he  who  would  excel  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
study  them.  The  value  of  study  is  this  :  that  it  enables 
one  to  do  at  all  times  what  Nature  does  upon  rare 
and  few  occasions.  It  is  hopeless  to  put  the  untrained 
and  unpractised  above  the  trained  and  practised  in 
any  art  or  calling.  There  are  some  few  people  who 
naturally  sing  well,  without  study ;  but  they  would 
sing  infinitely  better  if  they  had  studied  the  art  of 
singing.  There  are  some — but  they  are  very  few — • 
gifted  with  voice,  feeling  and  intelligence,  who  naturally 
speak  and  read  well ;  but  they  would  speak  and  read 
infinitely  better  if  they  had  studied.  No  one  can  hope 
to  be  a  scholar,  or  painter,  or  sculptor,  or  musician,  who 
has  not  studied.  What  is  there  in  reading  and  speaking 
that  they  should  be  learnt  without  laborious  study,  or 
that  they  should  be  left,  as  is  usual,  by  the  majority  of 
us  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ?  And  who  does  not 
acknowledge  the  superior  value  of  that  which  we  obtain 
by  industry  and  diligence  over  that  which  we  possess 
without  either?  The  latter  may  be  compared  to  a 
fortune  bequeathed,  which  is  often  squandered  by 
him  who  gets  it  too  easily ;  the  former  to  a  fortune 
won  by  thrift  and  industry,  whose  possessor  by  his 
very  toil  in  winning  it  has  acquired  also  the  wisdom 
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to  take  care  of  it.  A  man  may  flatter  himself  that  he 
has  done  everything  when  he  has  hewn  out  a  block  of 
marble,  but  he  must  hand  it  to  the  sculptor  to  '  find 
the  angel '  which  lies  hid  somewhere  in  that  block.  We 
must  not  only  hew  Truth  out  of  the  quarry,  but  we 
must  shape,  chisel,  and  polish  it  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power. 

It  may  be  said,  '  Truth  is  truth,  and  no  awkward 
ness  of  ours  can  change  its  nature.'  Yes ;  but  our 
blunders  may  utterly  discount  its  reception,  and  in 
order  to  reach  the  mind  truth  can  scarcely  be  polished 
too  much.  Make  it,  if  you  can,  like  the  surface  of  a 
mirror,  which  is  so  highly  polished  than  even  a  single 
breath  can  cloud  it.  We  might  just  as  well  say, 
'  Meat  is  meat,  and  no  method  of  administering  it  can 
change  it.'  But  if  you  give  that  meat  to  an  infant, 
the  answer  is,  '  Meat  is  not  meat,  but  under  certain 
circumstances  it  becomes  poison  ;  and  even  meat  to  a 
man  in  sickness  is  not  the  same  as  meat  to  a  man  in 
health.' 

Words  so  spoken  that,  through  the  ear,  they  pierce 
the  intellect  and  penetrate  the  heart,  are  the  words 
we  all  want  to  hear.  Their  fitness  to  do  this  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoken. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  because  we  prize  the  truth  above 
everything,  to  pronounce  rhetoric  to  be  wholly  artificial 
and  useless  in  presenting  it  to  the  mind.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  shepherd  boy's  sling  and  pebbles  were 
more  useful  to  David  than  the  armour  of  King  Saul. 
jft  is  all  very  well  to  say,  '  Lose  sight  of  your  rules  of 
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art,  and  trust  in  God  to  send  you  a  Divine  impulse.' 
But  very  few  of  us  who  have  trusted  our  speaking  to 
that  advice  have  found  ourselves  to  be  'inspired.' 
He  is  the  wiser  speaker  who,  while  he  is  careful  of 
Matter,  is  not  careless  of  the  Manner.  The  history  of 
the  world  is  full  of  testimony  to  prove  how  much 
depends  on  industry. 

Edwards  says  wisely :  '  If  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
despised,  then  it  follows  that  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  are  not  to  be  neglected,  namely,  patient  study; 
for  though  the  heart,  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  may, 
at  favoured  times,  enable  a  man  to  speak  profitably 
and  excellently,  yet  this  does  not  warrant  his  casting 
himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  in 
dependence  upon  God,  if  he  has  neglected  study.' 

I  do  not  forget,  however,  in  urging  all  that  study 
and  culture  can  do,  that  what  we  should  aim  at  is, 
not  to  admire  the  speaker,  but  to  follow  him.  The 
ancient  historian  tells  us  this  constituted  the  difference 
between  Cicero,  the  polished  speaker,  and  Demosthenes, 
the  burning  orator.  After  a  great  speech  in  Rome 
every  tongue  was  loud  in  the  praise  of  Cicero.  But 
the  people  who  listened  to  Demosthenes  forgot  the 
orator.  They  went  home  with  hurried  stride,  lower 
ing  brow,  clenched  fist,  muttering  in  a  voice  like 
distant  thunder,  '  Let  us  go  and  fight  Philip  1' 


ClIAPTEil  X. 

ON    DELIVERY. 

'  Too  little  care  is  taken  to  improve  men  in  their  own  language, 
BO  that  they  may  be  masters  of  it.' — LOCKE. 

IT  is  said  that  when  Demosthenes  was  asked  the 
rules  of  oratory,  he  answered,  '  The  first  is  delivery ; 
the  second,  delivery ;  and  the  third,  delivery.'  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  an  orator  should  so  speak 
as  to  teach,  to  please,  and  to  persuade.  The  father  of 
Demosthenes  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  His 
guardians  wasted  his  property,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  appeared  against  them  in  court  to  plead 
his  own  cause,  but  he  made  a  perfect  failure ;  after 
which  he  retired,  studied,  and  practised  till  he  was 
twenty-five,  and  at  the  end  of  this  eight  years  com 
menced  his  brilliant  career.  He  had  three  particular 
defects  :  first,  weakness  of  voice,  which  he  strengthened 
by  declaiming  on  the  sea-shore,  amid  the  roar  of  the 
sea ;  second,  shortness  of  breath,  which  he  remedied 
by  repeating  his  orations  as  he  walked  up  hill ;  third, 
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a  mumbling,  thick,  and  hesitating  utterance,  which 
he  overcame  by  reading  and  reciting  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth.* 

Few,  if  any,  were  therefore  better  qualified  than  he 
to  say  that  the  first,  second,  and  last  rule  of  oratory 
is  delivery,  of  which  he  himself  became  such  a  perfect 
master.  ^Eschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  once 
said  to  an  assembly  which  was  greatly  moved  by  his 
reading  to  them  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
'  What  if  you  had  heard  him  !'  And  yet  this  was  the 
orator  who  was  once  hissed  from  the  rostrum  for  the 
badness  of  his  delivery.  Cicero,  also,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  his  career,  failed  through  weakness  of 
voice  and  an  excessive  vehemence  of  manner,  which 
wearied  his  hearers  and  defeated  his  own  purpose. 
These  defects  he  conquered  by  study  and  discipline. 
He  passed  not  a  day  without  rhetorical  exercises. 

These  and  other  great  men  submitted  themselves  to 
long  and  laborious  discipline.  Some  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  antiquity,  so  far  from  being  favoured  by 
natural  gifts — except,  indeed,  in  their  high  intellectual 
endowments — had  to  struggle  against  natural  defects, 
and,  instead  of  leaping  spontaneously  into  unrivalled 
eminence,  forced  their  way,  step  by  step,  by  unflagging 
industry  and  continuous  toil.  They  were  all,  accord 
ing  to  their  ability  and  station,  orators  ;  not  by  nature 

*  I  have  already  mentioned  how  desirable  it  is  for  the  student 
to  cut  a  cork,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high,  and  place  it 
between  the  front-teeth,  and  practise  reading  aloud  till  the  jaw 
is  tired;  then  remove  the  'gag,'  and  read  without  the  cork. 
This  is  splendid  practice. 
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or  accident,  but  by  education.  Yet  in  contradiction  to 
this,  the  almost  universal  feeling  appears  to  be  that 
industry  can  effect  nothing,  that  eminence  is  the 
renult  of  accident,  and  that  everyone  can  read.  For 
any  other  art  a  man  would  have  to  serve  an  appren 
ticeship,  and  be  willing  to  undergo  this  condition  in 
order  to  learn  ;  and  yet  he  fancies  that  the  grandest, 
most  varied,  and  most  expressive  of  all  instruments, 
the  voice,  may  be  played  upon  without  study  or 
practice.  I  am  endeavouring  throughout  these  pages 
to  show  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  that  success 
is  always  the  reward  of  industry  and  pains.  No 
eminent  orator  has  lived  who  was  not  an  example  of 
the  truth  of  this. 

The  great  end  of  teaching  is  to  enable  men  to  get 
beyond  the  want  of  teaching.  In  other  words,  the 
end  of  all  instruction  is  to  enable  men  to  instruct 
themselves. 

In  this  chapter  I  am  treating  on  a  subject  of  primary 
importance. 

DELIVERY. 

Without  doubt  the  best  delivery  is  that  which  is  the 
most  natural,  the  most  free  from  trick  and  artifice, 
and  that  in  which  the  speaker  is  most  self-forgetful. 
Never  think  of  yourself  when  speaking,  but  only  of 
your  subject.  Every  sentence  may  be  a  flower,  but 
the  hand  of  the  gardener  must  not  be  seen.  Every 
line  may  be  music,  but  the  musician  must  be  neither 
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seen  nor  heard.  The  modest  speaker  always  labours 
to  obliterate  himself.  What  was  the  great  secret  of 
Thomas  Chalmers'  success  ?  It  was  that  he  abandoned 
the  measured,  artificial  delivery,  and  adopted  the  col 
loquial,  offensive  to  the  ears  of  scholars  and  literary 
men,  but  acceptable  to,  and  understood  by,  the  people 
who  'flocked  to  hear  him.  He  addressed  men  accord 
ing  to  their  character  and  habit  of  mind.  In  every 
assembly  few  of  our  hearers  are  thinkers  or  readers, 
but  they  have  come  disposed  to  listen,  if  we  can 
attract  and  hold  their  attention.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  not  the  weight  of  thought,  or  profoundness  of  argu 
ment,  or  choice  of  language,  which  attract  and  chain 
the  attention  even  of  educated  hearers  who  may  be 
able  to  appreciate  them  all.  They  can  find  thought, 
argument,  and  language  in  their  library.  It  is  not 
these  which  interest  a  mixed  assembly  so  much  as  the 
irresistible  charm  of  a  natural  delivery,  an  earnest 
and  sincere  manner,  and  a  well-modulated  voice. 
Every  day's  observation  in  life  shows  us  that  a  good 
delivery  in  the  speaker  will  secure  and  retain  the 
attention,  while  a  bad  delivery  will  render  tedious  the 
most  profound  arguments.  And  the  delivery  which  is 
BO  attractive  is  not  the  studied,  artificial,  rhetorical 
disquisition,  but  the  natural,  free,  animated  utterance 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  heart ;  which  may, 
indeed,  be  blemished  by  faults,  and  yet  enthrals  the 
hearers  by  its  sincerity.  In  saying  this  I  am  think 
ing  of  the  best  speakers  one  has  read  of  or  heard.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  cannot  be  good  speakers  and 
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excellent  readers ;  but  we  can  all  be  much  better 
than  we  are. 

We  all  express  ourselves  with  more  animation  and 
truer  emphasis  in  speaking  than  in  reading  ;  hence  it 
follows  that  we  can  listen  longer  to  an  indifferent 
speaker  than  to  an  indifferent  reader.  There  is  an 
indescribable  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  speaker  who 
is  earnestly  expressing  his  thoughts  in  natural  tones, 
which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  drowsy  uniformity 
of  the  man  who  reads.  Very  few  can  give  to  the 
writings  of  another  the  spirit  which  they  can  infuse 
into  their  own  thoughts.  There  was  wisdom  in  the 
advice  given  to  a  young  preacher :  '  Limit  a  written 
sermon  to  twenty  minutes,  a  spoken  one  to  half  an 
hour.' 

Let  there  be  sent  into  the  field  of  life  two  candidates. 
One  of  them  shall  have  only  respectable  talents,  but 
shall  excel  as  a  speaker.  The  other  shall  have 
transcendent  talents,  but  shall  be  a  tame,  lifeless, 
monotonous  speaker.  Yet  it  is  the  fact,  based  on  all 
experience  and  observation,  that  the  former  shall  be 
heard  with  ten  times  more  interest  and  attention  than 
the  latter.  You  may  say  that  people  are  fools  for 
being  caught  with  manner  rather  than  matter.  Yes  ; 
but  fools  they  will  be  as  long  as  they  live,  and  while 
the  world  stands.  Every  public  speaker  knows, 
whether  he  admit  it  or  no,  that  it  depends  on  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  the  attractiveness  of  his  delivery, 
whether  he  shall  hold  or  lose  the  attention  of  his 
hearers. 
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George  Whitfield  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  delivery.  He  studied  it  till  he  became  per 
fect  master  of  it,  in  order  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
higher  ends  ;  for  never  did  he  allow  the  truth  to  lose 
its  edge  because  he  studied  how  to  speak  it.  He 
bestowed  both  prayer  and  pains.  It  was  he  who  said, 
'  A  sermon  made  for  everybody  is  like  a  coat  made 
for  everybody  ;  it  may  fit  nobody.  Therefore  I  never 
preach  a  sermon  to  others  which  I  have  not  first 
preached  to  myself.'  Hence  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  heart 
breaking  truths  of  the  Gospel,  combined  with  his 
great  simplicity  and  earnestness.  It  was  of  him  it 
was  said  that  *  He  talked  in  the  pulpit  of  another 
world  like  one  who  had  been  there,  and  who  had  come 
back  expressly  to  tell  others  something  about  it.' 

From  all  this  let  the  student  gather  that  continuous 
practice  and  assiduous  cultivation  are  necessary  to  a 
good  delivery.  Yet  most  Englishmen,  in  Parliament, 
in  the  Church,  at  the  Bar,  seem  to  think  that,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  it  must  come  spontaneously.  '  If  a  man 
is  to  be  an  orator,'  say  they,  'he  is  born  an  orator.' 
This  is  contrary  to  all  the  experience  of  the  past.  All 
the  finished  speakers  of  the  past  became  so  by  a  toil 
and  practice  which  ended  only  with  life.  Neverthe 
less,  men  start  on  their  professional  career  as  speakers, 
and  expect  success,  with  untutored  and  untrained  voice. 
I  am  not,  however,  urging  anyone  to  aim  at  rhetoric 
as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Ehetoric  will 
not  enter  the  hearts  of  men.  A  sword  may  be  so 
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rhetorically  burnished  as  to  lose  its  edge.  No  man 
must  be  in  servile  bondage  to  rules.  They  may  prove 
as  chains  round  the  feet,  only  crippling  the  walker  and 
hindering  from  free  motion.  A  man  may  study  Blair's 

*  Eules  of  Rhetoric,'  or  those  of  anyone  else,  and  rise 
from  the  study  finished  and  faultless,  but  also  lifeless 
and  powerless.     Beware  of  slavish  attention  to  rules. 
Nothing  must   supersede  Nature.     She  knows  more 
than  Art.     Therefore  let  her  come  first,  and  let  Art 
be  her  servant.     Feeling  is  the  soul  of  oratory.     One 
thrill  of  genuine  feeling  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
rhetorical  rules  of  ancient  or  modern  times.     If  there 
be  feeling  in  your  own  heart,  it  will  send  its  electric 
pulse  through  other  hearts.     The  best  rule  is : 

FEEL  EVERY  WORD  YOU  UTTER. 
Then   the   living  thought  will   speak   the  winged 
word  ;  for  '  thoughts  that  breathe  '  will  always  find 

*  words  that  burn.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON   ACCENT. 

• 

'lie  that  does  not  know  that  which  is  necessary,  is  an 
ignorant  man,  whatever  else  he  may  know.' — ARCHBISHOP 
TILLOTSON. 

CICERO  said,  'The  poet  is  born  such;  the  orator  is 
made  such.'  Yet  the  mere  reading  books  of  rhetoric, 
or  choice  morsels  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  will  never 
make  one  an  orator.  These  are  only  the  effects  of 
oratory.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  human 
mind.  No  one  can  read  or  speak  effectively  without 
thought  and  feeling.  How  can  we  speak  of  or  describe 
anything  to  others  unless  we  have  thought  it  out  for 
ourselves  ?  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  get  people  to 
think  of  what  they  read.  Thought — fixed  thought — 
is  often  a  very  hard  thing  to  command  ;  but  reading 
— without  thought — is  to  the  mind  what  food  is  to 
the  stomach  without  digestion.  Thought  is  mental 
sight.  Words  are  the  means  by  which  we  convey 
thought,  and  the  voice  is  the  medium ;  so  that  the 
three  main  things  we  have  to  recollect  in  all  good 
speaking  and  reading  are  ?  thought,  words,  and  voice. 
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There  may  be  said  to  be  two  kinds  of  language  :  the 
artificial  or  conventional,  consisting  of  words ;  and  the 
natural,  consisting  of  thought,  mind-feeling,  tones, 
and  looks.  To  become  an  orator  I  must  study  both 
kinds  of  language,  that  of  art  and  that  of  Nature. 

Clergy,  barristers,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
their  education,  in  most  cases  at  our  public  schools 
and  Universities,  ought  to  be  the  standard  authorities 
for  good  reading  and  speaking;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  consequence  of  their  deficiencies  and  inaccuracies, 
they  constitute  a  court  of  error  instead  of  appeal ;  con 
sequently  we  must  throw  ourselves  upon  first  principles 
and  our  own  resources.  Where  is  the  really  good 
teacher  of  reading  to  be  found  ?  or  where  is  any  man 
to  be  heard,  in  the  present  generation,  who  is  the  ex 
ponent  of  faultlessly  good  speaking  ?  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  what  to  teach  ;  it  is  quite  another  to  know  how 
to  teach  it.  Beware,  therefore,  of  pinning  your  faith 
to  another's  sleeve — of  forming  your  opinions  or  style 
entirely  on  that  of  another.  Strive  to  attain  modest 
independence,  and  keep  yourself  clear  of  '  leading- 
strings.'  '  Never  be  the  mere  shadow  of  another.' 

The  subject  of  our  present  chapter  is 

ACCENT. 

Accent  is  defined,  in  philology,  to  be  the  distinguish 
ing  of  one  syllable  in  a  word  from  others.  To  accom 
plish  this,  two  factors  are  needed  :  the  voice  and  the 
ear.  The  voice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  docile  slave  of 
the  ear ;  and  the  ear  should  be  delicately  attuned  to 
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the  voice.  Accent  means  stress  or  quantity  of  voice 
on  a  certain  syllable  or  syllables  in  a  word  ;  it  is  made 
by  concentrating  the  voice  on  that  particular  part  of 
the  word.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans  understood 
this  thoroughly,  because  they  learned  to  speak  by  ear 
more  than  by  letters.  Instead  of  having  manuscripts 
before  them,  they  memorized  their  contents,  and  made 
the  thoughts  their  own.  "When  an  author  wished  to 
have  his  work  published,  he  used  the  living  voice, 
either  of  himself  or  of  a  public  orator,  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  speaker,  the 
greater  the  reputation  of  the  author.  The  voice  with 
them  was  the  instrument  which  they  trained  and 
tuned  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  term  '  accent,' 
with  them,  probably  contributed  to  make  their  speeeh 
musical.  With  us  it  means  only  the  manner  of  dis 
tinguishing  one  syllable  of  a  word  from  the  rest. 
This  we  call  the  accent.  Every  word  in  our  language 
of  more  than  one  syllable  must  have  an  accented 
syllable  in  it.  'Thus,  ''glory,'  <  father,'  '  holy,'  the  first 
syllable  being  long,  the  second  short ;  so  that  the 
accent  expresses  time  rather  than  tune,  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  Of  course,  smoothness  ought  always  to 
be  aimed  at.  In  the  word  '  victory,'  the  accent,  or 
stress  of  voice,  is  laid  on  the  first  syllable.  Yet  care 
should  be  taken  by  every  good  speaker  that  the  whole 
word  is  spoken,  and  that  it  is  not  '  vict'ry,'  or  '  victory,' 
but  '  victory.'  The  word  '  harmony '  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  ;  yet  how  many  speak  it  as  if  it  was  '  har- 
miny  '  instead  of  '  harmony  '! 
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Still,  the  accent  is  necessarily  changed  in  the  words 
1  victorious '  and  '  harmonious,'  the  seat  of  accent  being 
shifted  from  the  first  syllable  to  the  second.  There 
are  many  words  where  the  same  process  takes  place. 
In  the  following  words  the  accent  is  at  the  beginning: 

*  Industry,'  '  emphasis,'  '  Injury,'  '  impetus  ';  but  the 
accent  is  shifted  to  the  second  syllable  in  *  industrious, 
'emphatic,'  'injurious,'  'impetuous.' 

The  importance  of  proper  accent  is  notable  in  such 
words  as  '  heaven '  and  '  devil.'  When  the  word 
'  heaven  '  is  pronounced  as  if  written  '  heav'n,'  it  is  per 
fectly  correct ;  but  when  it  is  by  some  speakers 
divided  into  two  syllables,  as  if  written  '  hea-voi,'  it  is 
utterly  wrong.  And  the  word  '  devil,'  when  pronounced 
as  if  written  '  dev'l,'  is  perfectly  correct,  but  when 
divided,  as  by  some  speakers,  into  two  syllables,  as  if 
dev-vil,'  it  is  utterly  wrong.  There  are  words  which 
consist  of  syllables  of  equal  time  or  length,  as  '  empire,' 
'  farewell,'  and  '  amen.' 

In  some  words  the  seat  of  the  accent  is  changed  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  meaning,  as  '  August/ 

*  august ';  '  produce,'  '  produce  ';  '  gallant,'  '  gallant.' 

In  other  words,  the  seat  of  the  accent  is  changed 
according  to  the  sense,  as  :  *  The  compact  was  entered 
into  in  a  compact  manner.'  '  The  linen,  when  com 
pressed,  makes  a  compress  for  the  throat.'  There  are 
words,  on  the  other  hand,  which  cannot  undergo  any 
change  of  accent,  such  as  '  beguile,'  '  indeed,'  '  delay,' 
and  revenge.9  The  accent  on  the  word  'Emmanuel ' 
lies  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  it  seems  inrpossiblq 
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for  the  voice  by  any  process  to  shift  it  from  tho 
syllable  '  man.' 

There  are  words  in  which  the  accent  comes  not  at 
the  beginning,  but  at  the  end,  such  as,  '  appretod,' 
'  superintend,'  'attend,'  '  awry,'  'believe,'  and  many 
others. 

There  are  words  as  to  which  the  speaker  may  choose 
for  himself  which  usage  of  the  accent  he  will  adopt, 
such  as  '  t'Zlustrate '  or  *  ilfo/strate,'  'fanatic '  or '  fanatic,' 
but  having  chosen  your  own  pronunciation,  adhere  to  it. 
Consistency  is  of  much  importance  in  good  speaking 
as  in  all  other  things. 

I  append  an  exercise  for  the  student,  which  will  set 
him  thinking  on  this  interesting  subject  of  accent. 
*  On  her  e?i-trance,  the  room  was  per -fumed,  with  per- 
fume.  She  was  en-tranced  at  being  escorted  by  a 
grand  es-cort.' 

*  M-fix  the  a/-fix  to  the  right  syllable.  Lay  the  ac 
cent  on  the  ac-cented.  word,  which  is  a/tribute,  not 
attribute.' 

'  They  con-ceri  a  plan  to  get  up  a  concert  of  con 
certed  music  ;  in  which  they  con-crete  the  cow-crete 
tones  with  such  admirable  co?i-duct  as  to  con-duct  the 
whole  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience.' 

The  subject  of  accent  is  of  primary  importance  to 
everyone  who  really  desires  to  study  the  art  of  read 
ing  and  speaking :  it  should,  therefore,  be  dwelt  upon 
by  the  student  till  its  principle  and  application  are 
perfectly  familiar.  Its  first  use  is  to  thread  syllables 
together  ;  its  second  use  is  to  aid  us  in  acquiring  a 

7 
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threefold  advantage:  (1)  correct  pronunciation,  (2) 
distinct  articulation,  (3)  melody  in  speech.  So  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  accent  is  the  thread 
with  which  we  make  the  garments  for  our  thoughts, 
and  clothe  them  with  feeling  and  music.  The  careful 
practice  of  accent  will  effectually  prevent,  or  correct, 
a  very  common  fault  in  reading,  which  is  the  habit  of 
slurring  over  words  so  that  they  cannot  be  heard,  and 
as  if  they  were  of  no  importance — clipping  words.  The 
slovenly  reader  says,  '  I  'Imgo,'  '  you  'knsee,'  '  they 
'kncome ';  but  a  careful  reader  says,  '  I  can  go,'  'you 
can  see,'  '  they  can  come.'  How,  I  ask,  can  any  im 
pression  be  made  in  reading,  when  half  the  words  are 
slurred  or  skipped  in  the  delivery  ?  Yet,  it  is  no  ex 
aggeration  to  say  that  this  is  done  in  numberless  in 
stances  by  the  clergy  in  reading  the  Bible,  or  our 
Liturgy,  or  in  their  own  utterances. 

It  takes  more  time  to  eradicate  bad  habits  than  to 
acquire  good  ones  in  speaking,  as  in  everything ;  yet 
it  has  frequently  happened  that  clergy  and  others  have 
written  to  me,  asking  if  I  can  tell  them  of  a  good 
teacher  from  whom  they  could  take  a  '  few  lessons.' 
As  if  any  teacher  ever  existed,  who  could  in  three  or 
four  months  give  them  the  last  polish  in  reading  and 
speaking,  whereas,  if  one  may  continue  the  metaphor, 
what  they  require  is  a  scrubbing-brush  to  rub  away 
the  errors  of  many  years,  which  have  become  like 
second  nature  to  them.  As  well  might  we  expect  that 
three  or  four  months'  stay  in  England,  and  a  '  few 
lessons,'  would  suffice  to  rid  the  Irishman  of  his 
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brogue  or  the  Scotchman  of  his  dialect.  Cumin,  the 
celebrated  Irish  orator,  presents  a  signal  instance  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  assiduity  and  persever 
ance.  His  enunciation  was  so  precipitate  and  con 
fused  that  he  was  called  Stuttering  Jack.  To  over 
come  his  numerous  defects,  he  devoted  a  portion  of 
every  day  to  reading  and  reciting  aloud  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  extracts  of  our  language.  This  he  did 
slowly,  distinctly,  and  deliberately.  His  success  was 
so  complete  that  among  his  excellences  as  a  speaker 
was  a  clear  articulation,  and  appropriate  intonation 
which  melodized  every  sentence  in  his  thrilling 
speeches. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SOME    OF    OUR   FAULT3. 

4  Thou  speakest  the  things  them  oughtest  to  speak ;  but  not 
after  the  manner  that  thou  shouldst  speak  them.' — PLUTARCH. 

GOOD  speaking  occupied  a  much  larger  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  ancients  than  it  does  among  us. 
The  orator  then  combined  in  himself  speech,  pamphlet, 
newspaper  and  book.  When  Demosthenes  was  to 
speak,  Greece  flocked  to  hear  him.  When  Cicero  spoke, 
liome  hung  on  his  lips.  They  very  rarely  committed 
their  discourse  to  paper ;  but  their  spoken  orations 
were  distinguished  for  exquisite  finish  and  perfect 
polish. 

Lord  Macaulay  says :  *  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  compositions  which  have  ever  been  produced  in 
the  world  are  equally  perfect  in  their  kind  with  the 
great  Athenian  orations.' 

But  another  engine  was  invented  whose  power  has 
become  almost  unlimited.  I  refer  to  the  Press.  The 
human  voice  can  reach  but  few  :  the  Press  speaks  to 
all.  It  may  be  asked,  How  does  this  tell  on  oratory  ? 
Does  it  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  good  speaking  ? 
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Quite  the  reverse.  Take  our  House  of  Commons.  A 
hundred  years  ago  scarcely  any  report  of  what  tran 
spired  within  its  walls  got  publicity.  Then  everything 
depended  on  the  impression  the  speaker  made  on 
those  who  were  actually  present.  Then,  as  Macaulay 
says,  '  The  fame  of  a  speaker  out  of  doors  depended 
entirely  on  the  report  of  those  who  were  within 
doors.'  Now,  through  the  press,  when  a  statesman 
speaks  the  nation  is  his  audience.  Six  hundred 
members  may  hear  a  speech  delivered,  but  the  next 
morning,  in  the  penny  and  halfpenny  newspapers, 
a  million  readers  will  know  nothing  of  the  modulation 
of  the  voice ;  the  passionate  feeling ;  the  articulate 
words  falling  off  the  lips,  like  golden  coins  struck  from 
the  mint.  Pitt  possessed  these  qualifications  in  a 
marvellous  degree : 

'  Of  piercing  wit,  and  pregnant  thought, 
Endowed  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies.'* 

In  the  printed  page  all  this  has  vanished.  We  can 
only  picture  it. 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Borne  the  orator's  education 
began  from  infancy ;  with  us  it  often  begins  the  first 
time  a  member  of  Parliament  rises  to  make  his  maiden 
speech.  If  Englishwomen  spoke  their  language  with 
grace  and  sweetness,  if  Englishmen  spoke  it  with  care 
and  culture,  the  seeds  of  eloquence  would  be  sown  in 
the  home,  and  the  child,  in  his  everyday  language, 
would  become  a  good  speaker  without  knowing  it.  No 

*  Dryden. 
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wonder,  when  our  children  are  not  taught  how  to 
speak  in  the  home,  when  our  boys  are  not  taught 
their  own  language  in  our  public  schools,  that  they  go 
out  into  their  professions — the  Bar,  the  Church,  and 
Parliament — such  insipid  speakers.  Addison  thus 
describes  them  in  his  time  (I  fear  it  is  true  to-day) : 
'  Our  preachers  stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best 
sermon  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same  speak 
ing  statues  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the  public  places  of 
debate.  Our  words  are  uttered  without  that  culture 
of  the  voice,  motion  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the 
hand,  for  which  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Eome  were 
so  celebrated.  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold 
blood.  Our  zeal  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.'* 
In  addition  to  their  early  teaching,  the  course  of  study 
and  severe  training  to  which  the  ancients  subjected 
themselves  is  almost  incredible.  Demosthenes  is  said 
to  have  written  out  the  whole  of  Thucydides  eight 
times  with  his  own  hand,  to  impress  the  style  of  the 
great  historian  on  his  memory.  No  wonder  he  could 
repeat  Thucydides  by  heart.  He  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  masters  of  speech  as  the  never-equalled  orator. 
He  has  always  been  considered  unapproachable. 
There  is  not  a  word  that  could  be  added  without 
weakening  him.  '  His  flood  of  speech  rolled  on  as  in 
a  channel  ever  full,  which  never  overflowed.'!  And 
yet  it  has  been  said  that,  to  us,  '  the  greater  part  of 
Demosthenes  is  wanting,  for  he  must  have  been 
*  Spectator.  f  Lord  Brougham. 
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heard,  not  read.'     This  is  true  of  all  great  orators  of 
the  past. 

If,  in  these  pages,  I  can  inspire  my  readers  to 
become  enthusiasts  over  their  own  language,  I  shall 
be  richly  rewarded.  I  am  aware  that  I  write  to  men 
who  are  already  embarked  in  their  calling — to  men 
who  are  busy.  '  How  am  I  now  to  find  time  for  self- 
culture?'  is  a  common  question.  I  answer  there  is 
no  vocation  whatever,  which  will  not  give  a  man,  who 
has  the  inclination,  a  little  time  every  day  for  the 
study  of  what  he  feels  to  be  necessary.  An  earnest 
purpose  either  finds  time  or  makes  it.  It  seizes 
fragments  of  time,  and  turns  them  into  gold.  Often 
those  who  have  the  most  time  at  their  command 
profit  by  it  the  least.  A  single  half-hour  daily  given 
to  this  subject  will  bring  an  unexpected  reward.  Of 
all  studies,  there  is  none  so  interesting  and  useful  to 
an  Englishman  as  his  own  language — how  to  speak  it, 
so  that  a  man  may  attain  to  what  Carlyle  calls 
'  graceful,  ingenious,  illuminative  speaking.'  And 
certainly  every  Englishman,  if  he  will,  can  learn  to 
speak  clearly,  forcibly,  and  agreeably.  My  subject — 
to  which  I  intend  my  words  in  this  chapter  to  lead  up 
— is  : 

SOME  OF  OUR  FAULTS. 

In  touching  on  these,  I  may  seem  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  ground  which  we  have  already  traversed 
in  earlier  chapters.  'M'y  faults!'  says  someone; 
'  everyone  can  read.' 
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1  Oh,  wad  some  p  mer  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us.'  * 

Of  the  early  taint  of  imperfect  education  in  speaking 
our  own  tongue  few  of  us  ever  get  rid  through  life, 
which  is  the  reason  that  so  few  are  found  whose 
reading  can  be  enjoyed.  But  they  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  when  young  to  have  been  taught  to  read 
well,  or  who,  by  dint  of  attention  and  practice,  have 
overcome  early  bad  habits,  will  always  be  able  to  read 
with  a  smooth  and  agreeable  voice,  which  I  will  call 
melody ;  with  those  changes  of  light  and  shade  that 
relieve  monotony,  which  I  will  call  variety ;  and  with 
that  finer  melody  of  the  feelings  and  mind,  which  I 
will  call  expression.  The  entanglements  of  faults 
contracted  by  early  wrong  instruction  (or  neglect  of 
instruction),  and  knit  together  by  the  force  of  preju 
dice  and  habit,  are  to  be  unravelled  only  by  a  patient 
hand. 

In  speaking  of  '  Some  of  our  Faults/  I  should  like 
to  '  hold  up  a  mirror '  in  which  none  of  us  can  see 
anyone  except  himself.  The  difficulty  is  that  in 
nothing  more  than  in  speaking  or  reading  do  we  '  see 
the  mote  '  in  another's  eye,  and  overlook  *  the  beam  ' 
in  our  own  eye.  The  old  adage  is  too  often  true : 
*  No  man's  tune  is  unpleasing  to  himself.' 

PROVINCIALISMS. 

All  peculiarities  are  to  be  overcome.     If  you  are 
Irish,  labour  to  get  rid  of  the  brogue — if  Scotch,  to 
*  Robert  Burns. 
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get  rid  of  the  accent  —  if  English, 
English  faults.  As  an  example  of  what  is  meant, 
take  the  words,  '  heavily,'  '  hastily,'  *  quickly,' 
'  solicit,'  '  research.'  In  the  Scotch  accent  they  would 
be  thus:  '  haivily,'  '  liaistily,'  '  qucckly,'  '  so?mjit,' 
'  TQsairch.'  Some  persons  take  pride  in  an  Irish 
brogue  or  a  Scotch  accent,  but  everyone  who  aims  at 
the  highest  standard  of  good  speaking  will  school 
himself  to  get  rid  of  every  peculiarity. 

NEBVOUSNESS. 

Modesty  is  an  ornament  in  every  speaker,  but  the 
timid,  diffident  speaker,  whose  nerves  are  so  com 
pletely  his  master  that  ho  is  afraid  of  his  own  voice, 
who  is  entirely  void  of  self-possession,  whose  hands 
are  glued  to  his  side,  and  his  body  almost  paralyzed, 
imparts  to  his  audience  some  of  the  nervousness  and 
misery  which  he  is  himself  enduring.  Whatever  he 
attempts  to  say  seems  frozen  on  his  lips.  His  arm 
never  leaves  his  .  side,  nor  does  his  hand  approach  a 
natural  gesture.  I  do  not  know  which  is  to  be  more 
pitied  —  his  audience  or  himself.  Let  every  speaker 
determine  that,  by  an  indomitable  effort  of  his  will, 
he  will  at  least  control  his  nerves,  and  fight  the  battle 
which,  by  degrees,  will  make  him  master  of  himself. 
The  easy,  self-possessed  speaker,  on  the  contrary, 
imparts  confidence  to  his  hearers  by  his  very  manner. 
His  natural  utterance  finds  its  immediate  way  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  audience.  Persuasion  dwells  on 
the  accent  of  his  voice.  He  carries  the  eye,  ear,  and 
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heart  of  his  hearers  with  him.     They  are  sorry  when 
he  has  ceased  to  speak. 

MANNERISM. 

This  is  generally  the  result  of  bad  teaching.  Those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  shortcomings  betake  them 
selves  to  some  teacher  of  elocution,  who  is  a  mere 
quack.  Macready  warned  me,  when  I  was  quite  a 
young  clergyman,  against  putting  myself  into  the 
hands  of  any  mere  teacher  of  elocution,  and  it  was 
the  best  word  of  advice  he  gave  me,  which  I  never  fail 
to  repeat  to  all  who  ask  my  advice.  The  result  of 
such  a  course  is  usually  a  style  of  stilted,  artificial, 
non-natural  speaking  and  reading.  The  pupil  does 
not  speak  or  read,  but  declaims  whatever  he  utters. 
But  another  form  of  mannerism  is  that  fatal  habit 
into  which  we  clergy  fall  of  having  two  voices,  or, 
rather,  two  tones  :  one  the  natural,  in  which  we  speak 
like  other  people,  to  our  friends,  when  we  meet  them  : 
the  other  the  non-natural,  in  which  we  preach  to 
our  fellow-men  the  most  solemn  and  moving  truths. 
So  complete  is  the  mannerism,  that  you  would  never 
suppose  it  was  the  same  man  whom  you  met  in  the 
parish  on  Saturday,  who  on  Sunday  gets  into  the 
desk  or  pulpit  and  speaks  to  you  in  what  I  call  the 
'  clerical  voice.'  Oh  !  if  he  could  only  drop  this 
mechanical,  unmeaning  tone,  and  adopt  that  conversa 
tional  style  in  which  yesterday  he  told  you  that  good 
story,  when  you  met  each  other  in  the  street,  he 
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would  be  once  more  himself.  Simplicity  holds  as 
high  a  place  in  elocution  as  it  does  in  every  other  art, 
and  is  the  straight  road  to  the  heart. 

APATHY. 

This  is  a  common  fault  among  us  English  people. 
We  speak  or  read  as  if  we  were  getting  through 
something  that  must  be  done,  and  were  wholly  in 
different  as  to  the  result.  We  may  feel  what  we  say, 
but  we  speak  it  as  if  we  felt  it  not.  Our  own  souls 
are  not  aroused  by  what  we  utter  ;  and  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  we  should  arouse  or  touch  others? 
Earnestness  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  the  very 
condition  of  persuasion.  It  is  a  thing  which  you 
cannot  mistake.  It  is  the  direct  product  of  the  soul, 
and  nothing  can  take  its  place.  If  a  man  is  in 
earnest,  he  must  make  others  feel.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  The  mere  parrot-reader  of  the  printed 
page  strips  truth  of  its  reality,  and  leaves  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  words,  which  die  on  the  ear  as  quickly  as 
they  are  uttered.  How  unlike  the  tones  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who,  as  he  *  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,'  caused  Felix  to 
tremble  !  Yet,  what  was  this  but  the  electric  influence 
of  a  speaker  inspired  by  Divine  truth  ?  The  words  of 
others  may  come  from  their  lips — the  words  of  Paul 
came  from  his  heart. 
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SUMMARY. 
I  have  touched  on  some  of  our  faults : 

Provincialisms, 
Nervousness, 
Mannerism, 
Apathy. 

Let  me  summarize  them  as — too  rapid  an  utterance: 
indistinctness  :  a  drawling,  mincing,  harsh,  mouthing, 
artificial,  monotonous,  whining,  pompous,  sleepy, 
laboured,  theatrical,  affected  style  of  speaking  and 
reading. 

Good  speaking  includes  articulation,  enunciation, 
correct  pronunciation,  pause,  emphasis,  punctuation, 
accent,  rhythm,  melody,  pitch,  intonation,  cadence, 
modulation,  expression,  and  feeling.  The  combination 
of  all  these  makes  the  distinct,  graceful,  melodious, 
effective,  persuasive  speaker.  The  business  of  every 
speaker  is  to  persuade,  and  to  please  is  the  first  step 
towards  persuading. 

The  many  faults  I  have  recited  are  only  *  some  of 
our  faults.'  It  may  be  thought  by  my  readers  that  I 
exaggerate.  So  let  me,  in  conclusion,  take,  as  an 
instance,  the  one  little  word  and.  This  is  pronounced 
in  six  different  ways,  only  one  of  which  is  right. 
Some  pronounce  it  (1)  ari  or  (2)  en ;  others  (3)  un, 
(4)  'nd,  or  (5)  'n ;  and  a  few  call  it  (6)  and.  Thus — 
'  good-<m'-bad,'  *  cause-m-effect,'  '  loaves-eft-fishes,' 
*  hi]ls-w?i-groves,'  ' pen-tm-ink,'  'you-'«<i-I'  or  'you- 
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'«-!,'    '  a/i'-he    said,'  '  hook-e^-eye,'    c  \vors-en-worse, 
'cakes-'w-milk/  'two-'w-three,'  'round-'n-round,'  'old- 
'n-young,'    '  voice-'yi-ear,'    *  up-'n-down,'     *  bread-fw- 
butter,'  '  Jame-^ew-John.' 

These  glaring  faults  are  all  clustered  round  the 
monosyllable  and,  by  millions  of  speakers  and  readers, 
who  would  be  angry  if  we  said  to  them,  *  You  cannot 
yet  pronounce  the  little  word  and  in  your  mother- 
tongue  r 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MORE    OF    OUR   FAULTS. 

'  Everything  you  say  should  be  said  in  the  best  possible 
way,  so  that  no  further  consideration  can  improve  it.' — LORD 
BROUGHAM. 

I  HAVE  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  write.  By  oral  lessons  much 
more  could  be  convey  ed^if  my  readers  were  my  pupils. 
But  I  hope  that,  by  thoughtful  attention  to  what  I 
have  advanced,  every  intelligent  student  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  force  of  the  rules  laid  down,  so  as 
to  make  them  practically  available.  Much  of  the  art 
of  good  speaking  is  dependent  on  the  art  of  good 
hearing,  that  is,  the  power  of  listening,  and  discriminat 
ing  between  the  excellences  or  faults  of  other  speakers, 
so  that  we  should  never  hear  a  public  speaker  with 
out  discovering  either  something  to  be  learned  and 
imitated,  or  something  to  be  detected  and  avoided. 
The  skilful  ear  is  always  on  the  watch,  in  listening 
both  to  others  and  to  one's  self.  One  of  the  highest 
but  most  difficult  goals  to  be  attained  is  the 
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ART  OF  FORGETTING  YOURSELF  AND  OTHERS. 

If,  while  we  speak,  we  are  thinking  only  of  notoriety 
and  of  winning  the  favourable  opinion  of  others,  we 
shall  reach  but  the  lowest  place  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
This  art  of  forgetting  one's  self  and  others  is  not  in 
compatible  with  the  most  careful  study  and  the  most 
finished  utterance.  To  forget  others  is  far  easier  than 
to  forget  one's  self.  I  consider  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  be  able  to  forget  others.  It  must  embarrass  a  speaker 
if  he  is  ever  recollecting  those  before  whom  he  is  speak 
ing.  Madame  Malibran,  the  great  singer,  though 
naturally  nervous,  entirely  overcame  her  timidity. 
"When  asked  by  what  means  she  had  attained  to  this, 
she  said  :  '  By  regarding  the  concert-room  as  a  garden, 
and  the  audience  as  so  many  heads  of  cabbage  in  it.'  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  by  any  means  complimentary  to 
our  audience,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  her  answer. 
It  implies  that,  if  we  would  be  self-possessed,  if  we 
would  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  subject,  then,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  we  must  train  ourselves  by  the 
method  of  Madame  Malibran  or  by  some  method  of 
our  own,  to  forget  the  presence  of  others.  * 

But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  forget  one's  self.  In 
this  case,  vanity,'  or  humility,  or  mock  humility,  or 
extreme  mauvaise  honte,  may  come  into  play,  and  all 
these,  or  any  one  of  them,  will  induce  self-conscious 
ness  instead  of  self-forgetfulness.  So  .great  an  achieve 
ment  is  it  to 
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FOEGET  SELF 

that  it  will  suffice  to  '  cover  a  multitude  of  sins '  in 
speaking.  Raise  but  a  barn  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cathedral,  and  give  us  a  man  who  shall  preach  truth 
in  it  with  the  reality,  earnestness,  and  energy  which 
such  a  soul-inspiring  theme  is  able  to  awaken,  render 
ing  his  own  individuality  subservient  to  the  sacred 
truths  he  utters,  and  you  shall  see  the  barn  crowded 
with  warm  hearts,  while  the  matins  and  evensong  of 
the  cathedral,  if  the  same  truth  be  not  preached  there, 
shall  be  chanted  as  to  the  marble  ears  of  the  mighty 
dead.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  truth  brings  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech:  for  where  truth 
leads,  the  mind  follows.  This  is  to  realize  those  words 
of  the  Master :  '  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.' 
True  eloquence  disdains  all  artifice  and  trick.  Affecta 
tion  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of  our  faults.  All 
mannerisms  are  to  be  avoided,  for  a  bad  manner  will 
vitiate  the  best  matter. 

Would  you  be  eloquent — that  is,  persuasive  ?  Bo 
a  man ;  not  an  ascetic,  or  a  cynic,  or  a  pedant — but  a 
man,  with  the  thoughts,  interests,  and  sympathies  of 
manhood,  able  to  say  with  the  poet : 

•  Homo  sum  :  human!  nihil  a  ine  alicnum  pulo.' 

True  eloquence  is  not  a  parade,  but  an  earnest 
business.  A  would-be  eloquence,  uttered  only  to  be 
admired,  is  an  impertinence  to  our  hearers. 

I  am  writing  in  this  chapter  of  some  more  of  our 
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faults.  None  of  us  need  be  afraid  of  improvement. 
We  shall  need  it  to  the  day  of  our  death.  Let  us 
always  take  it  for  granted  that  our  style  of  speaking 
and  reading  is  capable  of  considerable  amendment. 

A  very  common  fault  is  committed  in  the  reading  of 
the  little  word  not. 

THE  NEGATIVE. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  inviolable  rule,  that  the 
emphasis  of  the  voice  should  always  be  laid  on  the 
negative,  and  never  on  the  auxiliary  verb  which  may 
accompany  it.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
negative  is  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  God  gives  to  the  world 
the  moral  law.  A  series  of  strong  negatives  is  to 
be  found  in  eight  out  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
How  is  the  negative  to  be  pronounced  ?  If  we  care 
fully  think  out  the  sense,  we  shall  be  incapable  of 
mistake.  Either,  God  permits  us  to  do  a  thing,  or 
He  does  not  permit  us.  He  says  to  us,  either  '  you 
shall  do  a  certain  thing,'  or  '  you  shall  not  do  a  certain 
thing.'  Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  that  in 
these  Commandments  God  forbids  certain  things  to 
be  done  ?  He  says  :  '  You  shall  not  make  any  graven 
image.'  *  You  shall  not  take  My  Name  in  vain.' 
You  shall  not  kill.'  '  You  shall  not  steal '  (and  so 
forth). 

Yet,  what,  I  ask,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
whole  force  of  the  negative  reversed  in  our  churches  ? 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  eight  out  of  ten  clergy 
read  the  Commandments  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
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the  auxiliary  verb  '  slialt '?     So  that  they  are  delivered 

thus : 

'  Thou  slialt  not  make  any  graven  ruage.' 
1  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 

*  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.' 

*  Thou  shalt  not  covet.' 

The  auxiliary  is  lengthened  and  dragged  out,  and 
the  negative  is  clipped  and  shortened ;  slurred  over  as 
if  it  was  of  no  importance  whatever.  I  have  no  hesita 
tion  in  asserting  that  by  such  a  delivery  of  the  Com 
mandments  the  whole  sense  of  them  is  vitiated,  and 
their  entire  force  is  lost.  The  only  proper  reading  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  vicious  delivery  above  quoted. 
There  is  only  one  mode  of  delivery  which  is  right : 

1  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  image.' 

'  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
> 

*  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.' 

'  Thou  shalt  not  covet.' 

If  I  can  induce  clergy  to  re-consider  their  delivery 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  above  all,  if  I  can  induce 
students  never  to  fall  into  such  a  vicious  mode  of 
delivery,  I  shall  not  write  this  chapter  in  vain. 

There  is  another  splendid  example  of  the  negative  in 
St.  Paul's  matchless  sermon  on  Charity,  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
Over  and  over  again  you  may  hear  clergy  read  in 
verse  1,  '  and  have  not  charity ' ;  in  verse  2,  '  and 
have  not  charity ' ;  and  again  in  verse  3,  '  and  have 
not  charity,'  laying  all  the  stress  of  voice  on  the 
auxiliary  verb  'have,'  and  clipping  the  'not.'  I  will 
mark  it  as  it  ought  to  be  read : 
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'  Though  I  speak — with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels — and — have  not — charity — I  am  become— as 
sounding  brass  or — a  tinkling  cymbal.  And — though 
I  have  the  gift — of  prophecy;  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge — and — though  I  have 
all  faith — so  that  I  could  remove  mountains — and — 
have  not  charity — I  am — nothing. 

'  And — though  I  bestow  all  my  goods — to  feed  the 
poor — and— though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned — 
and — have  not  charity — it  profiteth  me — nothing. 

*  Charity — suffereth  long,  and  is  kind : 
Charity — envieth  not — 
Vaunteth  not  itself — 
Is  not  puffed  up — 
Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly — • 
Seeketh  ndt  her  own — 
Is  not  easily  provoked — 
Thinketh  no  evil — 
Kejoiceth — not  in  iniquity — • 
But — rejoiceth  in  the  truth— 
Beareth — all  things — 
Believeth — all  things — 
Hopeth — all  things — 
Endureth — all  things.' 

I  know  no  finer  instance  of  the  use  of  the  negative 
than  is  found  in  this  sublime  chapter,  part  of  which 
I  have  marked  for  the  reader.  And  if  the  student 
will  master  these  two  examples — the  Ten  Command^ 
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ments  and  St.  Paul's  sermon  on  Charity — he  has 
found  for  himself  the  whole  secret  of  reading  the 
negative  wheresoever  he  may  meet  it. 

Another  prevalent  fault  in  reading,  and  one  to  be 
ever  avoided,  is  laying  the  emphasis  on  such  small 
words  as 

ARE  —  WAS WERE. 

There  is  no  book  in  the  world  which,  even  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  is  so  full  of  the  examples  we 
need  as  the  Bible.  Thus,  in  St.  Matt.  ii.  18,  '  Kachel 
would  not  be  comforted  [concerning  her  children], 
because  they  are  not.'  You  may  hear  this  read  again 
and  again,  '  because  they  are  not.'  But  the  sense  at 
once  leads  us  to  the  right  reading — '  because  they  are 
not ' — that  is,  '  because  they  no  longer  live.' 

So,  in  1  Cor.  i.  28 :  '  Things  that  are  not,  to  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are.'  The  first  '  are  '  is  un 
accented,  the  second  is  accented.  Thus :  '  Things 
that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.1  Yet 
how  often  this  is  read  :  '  Things  that  are  not,  to  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are.  The  student  will  need 
great  care  to  discriminate  in  these  apparently  small 
words.  For  instance,  you  may  hear  ninety-nine  out 
of  the  hundred  read  the  following  passage  utterly 
wrong  :  c  For  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created ' 
(Kev.  iv.  11).  The  almost  universal  reading  of  this 
is  :  *  For  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.' 
Whereas  the  clear  meaning  teaches  us  to  put  the 
voice  on  the  word  '  created  '  only,  and  to  make  the 
words  *  are '  and  '  were '  only  links  to  connect  the 
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passage.  We  shall  see  in  our  Bible  that  there  is  no 
comma  at  '  are,'  so  that  it  can  be  read  correctly  only 
in  one  way — thus :  '  For  Thy  pleasure  they  are — and 
were  created.'* 

So,  if  we  pass  to  the  little  word  'was,'  what  a 
legion  of  mistakes  are  made  over  it ! 

Take  Gen.  i.  3  :  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.'  Is  not  this  almost  always  read  : 
'  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  ?' 
But  second  thought  will  show  the  mind  that  it  should 
be  read  thus  :  '  God  said — Let  there  be  light,  and — 
there  was  light.' 

There  is  another  strong  instance  of  the  frequent 
mistake  of  readers  in  putting  the  voice  on  the  word  'was.' 

Take  the  sublime  words  with  which  the  Gospel  of 

St.  John  opens.     You  will  hear  this  constantly  read 

r>        .  — *  > 

thus :    '  In  the   beginning  was   the  Word ;   and   the 

Word  was  ivith  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  ivith  God.'  Whereas  the 
only  correct  way  to  read  it  is  thus  :  '  In  the  beginning 
• — was  the  Word;  and — the  Word — was  with  God; 
and — the  Word — was  God.  The  same — was  in  the 
beginning — with  God.'  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  to  read  correctly  and  well ;  but  it 
will  amply  repay  the  student  to  ponder  over  it,  and  to 
practise  it  till  he  can  read  it  with  its  true  emphasis, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  smoothness. 

*  Id  est,  '  for  Thy  pleasure    they   (now)    exist,   and  were 
(originally)  created.' 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  countless 
mistakes  made  in  such  prepositions  as 

IN  —  ON  —  UPON  —  WITH. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  every 
thoughtful  reader  that,  though  each  preposition  must 
be  distinctly  heard,  it  should  rarely  be  accented. 
There  are,  of  course,  t  exceptions  to  every  rule,'  as  : 
'  He  walked  in  the  garden,  not  outside  of  it ';  '  The 

moss  grew  on  the  stone,  not  under  it ';    '  He   stood 

>  > 

upon  the  rock,  not  beneath  it  * ;  '  The  soldier  fights 

with  arms,  not  without  them.'     But  here  the  adage 
comes  to  our  help  :  '  The  exception  proves  the  rule.' 

In  all  good  reading  the  secret  lies  in  the  thought, 
not  in  the  word.  The  mind  interprets  the  thought, 
and  then  the  lips  and  voice  speak  the  word.  The 
English  language — spoken  and  read— is  our  own 
tongue,  and  deserves  a  far  higher  degree  of  study, 
care,  and  attention  than  is  already  bestowed  on  it. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  acquire  of  other  languages, 
should  not  every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  be 
able  to  write,  read,  and  speak  our  own  language  ?  If 
any  imagine  they  can  do  this  whenever  they  please  to 
try,  they  will  find  themselves  vastly  mistaken.  The 
many  offences  .which  speakers  and  readers  commit 
against  our  own  language,  demonstrate  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  requires  long  and  careful  study,  and  one 
which  will  repay  years  of  application  and  labour. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON   PATHOS. 
'Art,  matured  by  habit,  is  akin  to  nature.' — BEN  JONSON. 

CAN  '  pathos '  be  defined  ?  or,  is  it  only  a  sublimated 
feeling,  to  be  expressed?  There  are  themes  which 
no  language  can  define.  No  man  can  define  God. 
No  artist  that  has  lived  could  take  a  pencil  and  draw 
the  most  sublime  face,  and  say,  '  That  is  God.'  No 
mathematician  can  draw  a  circle,  and  say,  '  All  inside 
of  that  circle  is  God  ;  all  outside  of  it  is  not  God.'  For 
God  is  everywhere.  How  poor  a  God  must  that  be 
whom  man  could  define  !  He  would  be  no  larger 
than  the  measure  of  his  thought,  and  that  would  be 
small  indeed. 

So  there  are  human  feelings  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  define.  We  may  illustrate  them,  but  we 
cannot  define  them.  I  may  not  have  travelled  the 
world,  or  seen  the  springs  that  rise  in  the  mountain, 
or  the  broadening  rivers  that  roll  into  the  ocean  ;  but 
a  single  drop  on  the  tongue  will  illustrate  to  my 
experience  that  I  am  tasting  water.  And  in  the  heart 
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there  are  feelings  which  no  schoolman  can  define,  and 
no  language  express.  '  Pathos '  has  been  defined  to 
be  '  a  tear  in  the  heart.'  It  has  also  been  called  '  a 
tear  in  the  voice.'  And  perhaps  this  latter  is  as  good 
a  definition  as  can  be  reached.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  '  tear  in  the  voice  '  can  be  rendered  is  by  the 
tremor  (*wvwv)  of  the  voice,  as  opposed  to  smooth 
and  regular  speaking. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  no  book  which  gives  such 
scope  for  '  pathos  '  as  the  Bible.  Take  one  of  the 
early  passages  in  it,  Gen.  xxvii.  32-38,  where,  after 
Jacob  has  obtained,  by  an  act  of  deception,  the 
blessing  from  Isaac,  his  elder  brother  Esau  came  to 
his  father's  bedside. 

'  And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him,  Who  art  thou? 
And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  first-born,  Esau. 

'  And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said, 
Who  ?  Where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison,  and 
brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 
earnest,  and  have  blessed  him  ?  Yea,  and  he  shall  be 
blessed. 

'  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he 
cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said 
unto  his  father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father.' 

The  climax  of  pathos  follows,  when  (in  the  thirty- 
eighth  verse) 

'  Esau  said  unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing,  my  father  ?  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my 
father.  And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.' 

Take  another  passage,  on  the  death  of  Absalom, 
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when  his  father,  David,  broke   into  what   the  poet 

calls 

'  The  resistless  eloquence  of  grief.' 

This  is  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  31-33  : 

'  And  Cushi  said,  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all  them  that  rose 
up  against  thee. 

'  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi,  Is  the  young  man 
Absalom  safe? 

'  And  Cushi  answered,  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the 
king,  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt, 
be  as  that  young  man  is. 

'  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to 
the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept ;  and  as  he  went, 
thus  he  said,  0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom.  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee— 0 — 
Absalom — my  son — my  son  !' 

Both  these  passages  are  highly  dramatic. 

Take  an  instance  of  pensive  *  pathos  '  in  Psalm 
cxxxvii. : 

'  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down  ;  yea, 
we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

'We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

Tor  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive 
required  of  us  a  song;  and  they  that  wasted  us 
required  of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  Zion. 

'How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  ? 
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1  If  I  forget  thce,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning.' 

If  space  allowed,  we  might  give  many  fine  passages 
from  the  prophets.  Dr.  South  says,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  : 

1  Where  did  we  ever  find  sorrow  flowing  forth  in 
such  a  prevailing  "  pathos  "as  in  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  ?' 

Yes,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  there  occurs  a 
sublime  instance  of  'pathos.'  In  chapter  viii.,  verse 
21: 

'  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I 
hurt ;  I  am  black  ;  astonishment  hath  taken  hold 
on  me. 

'  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ;  is  there  no  physician 
there?  why,  then,  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  recovered  ?  Oh,  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I 
might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  tho 
daughter  of  my  people  !' 

Dr.  South  is  quite  right  in  his  delineation  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  I  recommend  any  student 
to  make  them  a  study  for  'pathos.'  Take,  as  a  short 
example,  the  Lamentations,  chapter  v. 

'  Eemember,  0  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us ;  con 
sider  and  behold  our  reproach. 

'  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses 
to  aliens. 

'  We  are  orphans  and  fatherless ;  our  mothers  are  as 
widows. 
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'  The  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased ;  our  dance  is  turned 
into  mourning. 

'  The  crown  is  fallen  from  pur  head  ;  woe  unto  us, 
that  we  have  sinned. 

'  For  this — our  heart  is  faint ;  for  these  things — our 
eyes  are  dim.' 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  very  dramatic 
part  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  (B.  X.,  1.  914) ;  and  if  read 
aright,  these  plaintive  words  of  Eve  call  for  the 
colouring  of  the  tremulous  voice : 

4  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  !  witness,  Heaven, 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived  !     Thy  suppliant — • 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees  :  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  Iqoks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.     Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour,  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace  :  both  joining, 
As  joined  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  us, 
That  cruel  Serpent.     On  me  exercise  not 
Thine  anger  for  this  misery  befallen ; 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  myself 
More  miserable  !     Both  have  sinned,  but  thou 
Against  God  only  :  I,  against  God  and  thee ; 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return  : 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe  : 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  His  ire,' 
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Milton,  after  this  magnificent  passage,  tells  us  of 
Eve,  that 

'  She  ended — weeping — 
With  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing.' 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  does  not  intend  the 
reader  to  shed  tears.  When  our  speech  would  convey 
'  tears,'  it  must  always  be  with  more  or  less  tremor  of 
the  voice — not  during  the  whole  passage,  for  the 
effect  would  be  monotonous,  and  every  reader  must 
avoid  monotony.  Some  of  the  words  which  carry  the 
deepe'st  feelings  have  not  sufficient  quantity  to  allow 
the  intonation  of  the  tremor.  The  word  *  beg  '  is  too 
limited  for  the  extension  of  the  voice.  But  the  words 
'uttermost,'  'bereave,'  'only,'  '  forlorn,'  and  'more' 
give  ample  scope  for  the  intonation  of  the  voice. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  guest 
at  Sherborne  House,  the  charming  country  home  of 
Macready,  I  asked  him  which  he  considered  the  most 
pathetic  passage  he  had  ever  read.  He  took  down  a 
volume  of  Sterne  from  the  shelf  in  his  study  and 
read  to  me — as  only  he  could  read  it — the  closing 
passage  of  the  '  Story  of  Le  Fevre ' : 

'  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were 
waxing  cold — and— slow  within  him— were  retreating 
to  their  last  citadel — the  heart — rallied  back — the 
film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment — he  looked  up 
wishfully  in  my  Uncle  Toby's  face, — then — cast  a 
look  upon  his  boy — and  that  ligament — fine  as  it 
was — was  never  broken. 

*  Nature  instantly  ebbed  again — the  film  returned 
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to  its  place, — the  pulse  fluttered — stopped — went  on 
— throbbed — stopped  again — moved — stopped.  Shall 
I  go  on  ?— No.' 

These  varied  examples  open  up  to  the  student  a 
wide  field  of  thought.  Another  word  for  '  pathos  '  is 

FEELING, 

and  on  this  really  depends  far  more  than  any  words 
on  this  subject  can  express.  The  verve  or  tremor  of 
the  voice  is  not  an  artificial  trick.  If  it  were  so,  it 
is  the  mere  artifice  of  the  actor,  which  is  to  be  con 
demned  and  avoided  as  unreal.  But  it  should  be  the 
outcome  of  real  feeling.  Plato  calls  the  passions  '  the 
wings  of  the  soul.'  In  another  place  he  styles  them 
'the  chariot-horses  cf  the  soul,'  by  which  is  implied 
that,  however  fleet  or  strong,  they  must  be  always 
under  control. 

Feeling  is  the  great  spring  and  mover  of  the  soul. 
It  is  an  unwritten  language  which  letters  cannot 
shape,  which  sounds  cannot  convey,  which  comes 
from  the  heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart.  When, 
therefore,  I  attempt  to  write  on  '  pathos,'  I  have  no 
set  rules  to  offer,  no  artificial  modes  to  suggest,  no 
theatrical  tricks  even  to  tolerate.  The  simplest  and 
best  advice  I  can  give  is  this : 

FEEL  ALL  YOU  BEAD. 

He  who,  when  he  reads  before  others,  is  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  what  their  opinion  will  be  of  his 
reading,  may  read  after  a  fashion,  but  will  never  read 
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well.  He  alone  who  feels  will  read  as  if  he  felt,  and 
will  communicate  his  own  feelings  to  his  hearers. 

How  often,  owing  to  an  entire  absence  of  feeling,  is 
the  most  striking  and  pathetic  language  read  in  a  cold 
and  unanimated  manner.  I  have  heard  a  clergyman 
read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua  in  church.  It 
contains  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  five  kings 
who  rose  against  Israel.  This  striking  piece  of 
Scripture  history  was  read  in  a  manner  so  cold  and 
expressionless  that  it  was  calculated  to  put  us  to 
sleep.  I  have  never  forgotten  his  manner  in  reading 
the  twenty -second  verse,  in  which  the  captain, 
Joshua,  gives  a  command  to  bring  out  the  captive 
kings  to  death.  '  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
bring  out  those  five  kings  to  me  out  of  the  cave.' 
This  he  muttered  with  as  little  point  or  feeling  as  if 
he  were  saying  to  his  servant,  '  Open  my  chamber 
door,  and  bring  me  my  slippers.' 

In  the  case  of  this  reader  of  Holy  Scripture  (it 
would  equally  apply  to  the  reading  of  any  author), 
language  was  composed  of  words  only :  and  the 
words  were  uttered  as  if  the  mind  of  the  reader  was  a 
hundred  miles  away ;  there  was  no  feeling  whatever. 
It  is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  language  is 
more  than  mere  words  uttered  off  the  lips.  Words 
may  be  cold  and  lifeless  as  marble  ;  language  is  warm 
and  living.  They  are  grossly  mistaken  who  think 
that  nothing  is  essentially  necessary  to  language  but 
words. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  language  necessary  to  all 
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who  wish  to  reach  the  end  of  public  speaking.  The 
one  is  the  language  of  ideas,  by  which  thoughts  pass 
from  one  mind  to  another  through  the  medium  of 
words. 

The  other  is  the  language  of  feeling,  by  which 
emotions  and  passions  are  made  known  to  others, 
through  the  medium  of  the  voice  in  all  its  varied  tones. 
The  great  object  of  every  public  speaker  should  be  to 
move  others,  and  for  this  he  must  employ  the  language 
of  feeling — not  that  of  ideas  only,  which  of  itself 
may  have  no  power  of  moving.  He  who  contents 
himself  with  the  mere  utterance  of  words  is  not  to  be 
classed  at  all  among  public  speakers.  Even  animals 
have  a  language.  When  a  dog  barks,  other  dogs  near 
will  do  the  same ;  when  a  horse  neighs,  some  neigh 
bouring  horse  will  do  the  same :  when  one  of  the 
cattle  lows,  the  rest  will  lift  their  heads  and  do  the 
same. 

How  much  more  should  man — who  alone  wields 
Divine  language,  being  God's  gift  to  mankind- 
exercise  his  magnificent  powers  !  They  who  feel,  and 
are  moved,  will  love  their  form  of  worship,  through 
which  they  draw  nigh  to  God ;  but  they  whose  hearts 
and  feelings  are  never  touched  will  simply  attend  our 
churches  as  a  matter  of  custom  or  duty. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

ON    EXPRESSION. 

'If  a  man  study  any  language,  let  it  be  that  of  his  own 
country.' — LOCKE. 

EXPRESSION  in  reading  and  speaking  has  been  denned 
to  be  '  word-painting.'  And  certainly  there  are  some 
men — very  few — who,  like  the  late  W.  Morley  Punshon, 
can  throw  more  into  a  single  word  than  others  of  us 
can  import  into  a  whole  page.  Who  that  ever  heard 
Morley  Punshon  recite  Macaulay's  '  Lay  of  Horatius,' 
is  likely  to  forget  his  *  word-painting '  ?  As,  for 
instance,  in  that  stanza  in  which  the  bridge  falls : 

'  But  with  a  crash  |  like  thunder — 

Fell  |  every  loosened  beam ; 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream  : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  |  the  yellow  foam.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  Morley  Punshon 
recited  that  stanza,  you  (mentally)  saw  the  bridge  fall, 
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you  (mentally)  heard  the  '  crash/  and  you  (mentally) 
beheld  the  '  yellow  foam  '  '  splashed  '  to  the  '  highest 
turret-tops.'  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
it  was  realistic  in  a  high  degree.  He  threw  the  very 
sound  into  a  word.  But  how  came  he  to  possess  this 
coveted  power  of  '  word-painting  '  ?  Someone  may 
answer,  '  By  genius  :'  I  prefer  to  answer,  '  By  study.' 
He  had  studied  this  scene  till  it  became  a  picture 
in  his  own  mind.  He  saw  it  in  the  way  in  which  the 
great  chess-player,  Morphy — when  he  played  twelve 
games  simultaneously,  without  seeing  the  board — 
peopled  each  board  with  all  its  pieces,  and  saw  each 
piece  as  if  he  was  looking  at  the  board.  But  can  we 
ordinary  readers  and  speakers  attain  to  this  ?  Yes, 
in  our  measure,  by  the  same  process — '  by  study.' 
In  the  first  place,  learn  by  heart  what  you  wish  to  ex 
press  ;  learn  it  perfectly,  so  that  you  are  quite  in 
dependent  of  your  book,  and  are  left  free  to  the 
guidance  and  promptings  of  your  own  mind.  Then, 
when  you  have  memorized  the  words,  close  your  eyes, 
and  infix  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  in 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  an  entire 
reproduction  of  them.  This  will  not  make  you  artificial, 
but  natural.  The  effort  will  become  almost  involun 
tary,  as  was  the  case  when  little  Jim  whistled  in  a 
ragged  school ;  his  teacher  corrected  him,  but  the  lad 
exclaimed :  '  Please,  sir,  it  wasn't  me  as  whistled  ;  it 
whistled  itself.' 

In  good  reading  and  speaking  there  are  two  great 
requisites,  force  and  grace  ;  the  one  has  its  foundation 
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chiefly  in  nature,  the  other  in  art.  Nature  can  do 
much  without  art,  art  but  little  without  nature :  united 
they  support  each  other.  If  nature  unassisted  could 
form  eminent  readers  and  speakers,  where  were  the 
use  of  art  or  culture,  which,  however,  no  one  attempts 
to  despise.  Look  at  the  artist.  What  years  of  culture 
have  to  be  added  to  the  gift  for  painting !  Look  at  the 
musician.  What  years  of  practice  have  to  be  under 
gone  before  he  can  stand  before  the  public  !  The  best 
art  is  but  nature  improved.  Yet,  of  all  prejudices  in 
this  country,  there  is  one  most  difficult  to  remove ;  I 
moan  the  opinion  which  prevails  that  we  have  no  need 
to  study  our  native  language,  because  sufficient  know 
ledge  of  it  will  come  to  every  Englishman  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  though  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  people  who  understand  and  speak  English  well 
are  exceedingly  few  in  number. 

It  is  strange  that,  though  some  of  the  ablest  minds 
who  were  competent  judges,  such  as  Milton,  Dry  den, 
Locke,  and  Addison,  pointed  out  our  defects,  we  have 
not  yet  corrected  them.  Remember,  however,  that 
books,  rules,  teachers,  and  all  of  them  combined, 
cannot  make  a  reader  or  speaker  of  you,  unless  you 
throw  your  whole  mind  into  your  subject.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  effort,  in  this  book,  to  create  artificial  readers. 

If  my  system,  as  I  attempt  to  enunciate  it,  is  not 
founded  in  nature,  discard  it  entirely.  Form  your 
own  opinion  of  a  passage,  and  do  not  allow  another  to 
judge  for  you.  Your  most  intimate  friend  has  not  half 
the  power  of  discriminating  that  you  yourself  possess. 
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Cultivate  independence  and  self-reliance  in  reading 
and  speaking,  as  in  all  else.  You  must  will  that  it 
shall  be  done.  Sheridan,  of  whose  oratorical  powers 
few  have  not  heard,  after  exciting  great  hopes  among 
his  friends  as  to  his  future  prospects,  made  a  signal 
failure  on  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament — so 
much  so  that  some  of  his  friends  urged  him  never  to 
make  another  attempt.  He  replied,  '  I  will ;  for  I 
feel  it  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out.'  He  did  try, 
and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  In  like 
manner,  almost  every  orator,  from  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  down  to  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  failed  at  first, 
but  perseverance  won  the  day. 

Whether,  then,  we  define  expression  in  reading  and 
speaking  to  be  '  word-painting,'  or  to  be  '  feeling  what 
we  utter,'  by  dwelling  on  the  ideas  which  we  have  in 
fixed  on  the  mind,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  power  of 
conveying  to  others,  by  the  intonation  of  voice,  what 
we  ourselves  first  feel  in  the  mind.  So  when  we 
speak  of  '  expression  in  music,'  do  we  not  mean  'feel 
ing'?  In  all  kinds  of  sentences,  paragraphs,  and 
speeches,  there  are  what  may  be  called  strong  points, 
which  are  to  be  brought  out  by  the  voice  ;  and  ex 
pression  is  the  power  of  throwing  all  weak  parts  into 
the  background,  and  bringing  the  strong  ones  into 
the  foreground.  If  the  words  in  a  passage  which  are 
insignificant  are  in  delivery  made  significant,  the  ex 
pression  will  be  destroyed.  But  to  bring  out  the 
strong  points  in  a  passage  by  the  music,  magic,  and 
witchery  of  the  voice,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
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smallest  word  in  the  sentence  has  its  value,  and  is 
distinctly  heard — this  is  '  expression.'  They  who 
are 

'  Coldly  correct,  and  critically  dull,' 

will  never  reach  the  heart,  though  they  may  plcaso 
the  ear. 

There  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  art  of  reading 
which  seems  really  to  form  part  of  what  is  included  in 
the  word  '  expression.'  I  mean  the  power  of  transition 
by  a  good  reader,  the  power  of  passing  not  only  from 
one  paragraph  to  another,  hut  from  one  character 
into  another  by  a  notable  change  of  voice.  When 
any  new  character  is  introduced,  or  any  new  senti 
ment  is  brought  on  the  page  by  the  author,  it  must  be 
clearly  defined  by  the  reader ;  and  wrfen  we  arc  under 
the  spell  of  a  good  reader  we  can  perceive,  without 
seeing  the  page,  that  he  is  entering  on  a  new  subject 
or  passing  into  a  new  character.  Unless  we  study 
and  acquire  this  power  of  transition  from  one 
character  or  idea  to  another,  we  shall  lapse  into  mere 
monotonous  pronouncers  of  words,  and  our  reading 
will  be  void  of  all  '  expression.'  This  art  is  produced 
in  the  following  ways  : 

First,  by  the  sentence  which  precedes  the  change 
being  marked  by  that  falling  cadence  of  the  voice 
which  brings  the  sense  to  a  complete  close.  This 
prepares  the  mind  and  ear  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  paragraph.  Secondly,  by  a  pause,  considerably 
longer  than  that  which  is  observed  between  sentences 
which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other.  Thirdly,  by 
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beginning  to  speak  the  new  paragraph  and  to  intro 
duce  the  new  character  to  your  hearers  in  a  pitch  or 
tone  of  voice  one  note  higher  than  was  given  to  the 
previous  sentence.  Fourthly,  always  remember  to 
bring  your  voice  back  to  the  same  tone  when  you 
return  to  each  character  that  you  have  to  portray, 
so  as  to  preserve,  as  far  as  one  voice  can  do  it,  tho 
identity  of  such  character.  This  is  a  study  which 
will  require  very  considerable  practice  and  constant 
recollection.  Without  it  there  will  be  no  '  light  and 
shade  '  in  our  reading,  and  no  variety  of  '  expression  ' 
in  the  voice  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields 
of  study  and  observation  in  the  art  of  reading.  It  is 
rendered  the  more  so  because  on  the  stage  each 
character  is  differently  personated.  If  there  be  ten 
characters,  there  are  ten  persons  to  act  them ;  and  as 
each  speaks,  you  see  a  new  face  and  hear  a  new  voice 
wholly  differing  from  the  previous  one.  This  gives 
the  actor  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  reader ; 
and  it  is  the  actor's  fault  if,  after  having  thoroughly 
learned  and  studied  his  character  and  made  it  a  part 
of  his  own  mind,  he  does  not  succeed. 

The  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the  reader,  as 
beside  the  actor,  is  that,  no  matter  what  facial  power 
or  variety  of  voice  he  can  import  into  the  page,  he  has 
only  one  face  and  one  voice  with  which  to  present  to 
his  hearers  all  the  characters  or  ideas  of  the  author. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  our  English  language  is 
not  one  adapted  to  oratory.  It  is  true  the  Italian  may 
be  more  fitted  for  music.  The  Greek  language  is 
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softer.  But  I  doubt  whether  for  oratory  and  poetry 
there  is  any  tongue,  ancient  or  modern,  capable  of 
such  expression  as  the  English,  nor  any  more  copious. 
And  if  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  hard  sounds 
and  some  unliquid  syllables  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  compendious  but  severe  Latin  tongue  itself,  in 
which  we  find  such  harsh  sounds  as  '  tot,'  '  quot,'  '  est,' 
'ut,'  'nee,'  'sit,'  'sunt,'  '  dat,  '  dabat,'  'hie,'  'hiec,' 
'hoc,'  'due,'  'fac,'  'die,'  and  many  others?  Until  a 
poet  comes  into  the  world  endowed  with  twice  the 
genius  of  a  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  who  shall  find  our 
language  break  in  his  hands  as  too  feeble  a  tool  to 
carry  his  thoughts,  we  must  feel  that  our  English 
tongue  is  far  mightier  than  anything  that  has  ever 
been  written  in  it.  A  book,  however  great  it  may  be, 
embodies  but  the  product  of  a  single  mind,  but  a 
language  is  the  heritage  of  a  nation.  And  we  inherit 
in  our  English  tongue  a  possession  which  will  outstrip 
the  greatest  genius  that  may  ever  be  born,  even  if  he 
were  an  Hercules  in  intellect. 

Few  of  us  are  destined  to  be  writers  (though  there 
are  legions  of  scribblers),  but  all  of  us  are  speakers. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  bestowing  far 
more  time  and  labour  on  learning  how  to  speak  than 
Englishmen  have  yet  done.  The  best  reading  is 
nothing  but  speaking  as  if  expressing  one's  own  senti 
ments,  and  not  those  of  another  mind.  And  no  one 
can  read  well  till  he  speaks  the  thoughts  of  his 
author  in  the  same  natural  manner  as  he  speaks  his 
own  thoughts.  How  few  of  us  read  to  think !  The 
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majority  of  us  treat  books  as  some  men  do  lords. 
They  just  know  their  titles,  and  then  boast  of  their 
acquaintance  with  them.  When  we  understand  and 
think,  we  shall  all  read  our  own  language  well. 
True  reading  is  true  *  expression,' 


CHAPTEE  XVI; 

CAN    ELOCUTION    BE    TAUGHT? 

'  A  language  cannot  be  learned  without  habits  of  close  applica 
tion.' — HAMERTON. 

CERTAINLY  the  worst  elocution  can  be  taught ;  so  why 
not  the  better  way  towards  excellence  ?  If  I  had  a 
voice  to  reach  all  students,  I  should  warn  them,  with 
all  my  might,  against  placing  themselves  under  a 
certain  class  of  quacks  and  charlatans,  who  advertise 
that  they  understand  '  voice  production/  and  that 
they  teach  clergy  and  members  of  Parliament  how  to 
speak.  In  most  cases  they  utterly  spoil  the  student. 
They  rob  him  of  the  'natural,'  which  is  born  with 
him,  and  remains  with  him  until  it  is  supplanted  by 
bad  art.  Look  at  a  knot  of  little  children  at  play. 
Every  word  spoken  in  their  mimic  game  is  natural ; 
every  gesture  of  the  little  hand,  every  wave  of  the 
little  arm,  every  stamp  of  the  little  foot,  is  natural ; 
every  movement  of  the  body  is  gracefulness.  Who 
could  believe  that  in  a  few  years  there  should 
emerge  from  their  ranks  the  awkward  member  of 
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Parliament,  interlarding  his  speech  with  '  e-hems ' 
innumerable ;  the  clergyman  who  murders  our  match 
less  Liturgy,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  his 
hands  in  the  pulpit ;  and  even  the  actor,  who  speaks 
the  great  soliloquies  of  Hamlet  into  his  boots  !  What 
has  destroyed  nature  in  these  former  children  ? 
Simply  the  worst  of  teaching.  In  their  English 
home,  when  quite  young,  they  have  been  left  very 
much  to  servants,  and  it  may  take  years  to  eradicate 
the  bad  faults  they  contract.  This  is  why  you  hear 
an  Englishman  say,  '  I  sawr  our  Queen  Victoria*  from 
the  winder  of  a  'ouse.'  In  the  same  home  of  their 
childhood  their  parents  clip  their  words,  and  visitors 
who  call  do  the  same.  The  child-speaker  therefore 
deteriorates  into  the  boy -speaker  or  girl  -  speaker. 
Then  it  is  found  necessary  to  send  the  future  member 
of  Parliament,  the  future  Archbishop,  the  future 
Judge,  ^school.  Hjsn^jioji^n^ 
readier  speak  his  own  Saxon  tongue,  and  the  boy's 
schoolfellows  have  had,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same 
bad  teaching  as  he  got  in  his  English  home — he  is 
surrounded  by  the  most  faulty  speaking.  I  well 
remember,  at  the  age  of  ten,  going  to  my  first  large 
school,  before  I  went  to  a  public  school,  and,  in  listen 
ing  to  my  schoolfellows  speaking  to  each  other,  I 
singled  out  one — only  one — out  of  more  than  a 
hundred  boys,  who  spoke  beautifully.  His  silver 
voice  and  perfect  intonation  enchained  me.  It  was 
music  to  listen  to  his  voice.  I  resolved  to  try  and 
speak  like  him.  He  and  I  became  fast  friends.  Wo 
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played  together,  walked  together,  talked  together, 
worked  together — for  we  were  in  the  same  class.  I 
first  learned  the  music  of  language  from  his  lips,  in 
the  melody  of  his  voice  and  the  finished  articulation 
of  his  every  word.  Poor  young  Laurie  ! — his  name — 
died  before  I  left  for  a  public  school. 

*  "Whom  the  gods  love — die  young.' 

But  even  at  that  tender  age,  in  the  now  far-off  '  long 
ago,'  he  was  to  me,  for  the  *  golden  days '  we  loved 
each  other,  something  of  what  Arthur  Hallam  was  to 
Tennyson,  of  whom  he  wrote  : 

'  A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more.'* 

The  vision  of  my  young  schoolfellow  has  never 
faded  out  of  my  life,  and  only  when  we  shall  meet 
again,  and  I  shall  look  into  his  lustrous  eyes  and  once 
more  listen  to  the  music  of  his  soft  voice,  shall  he 
know  how  much  I  owed  to  him.  His  was  one  of 
those  human  voices  so  exquisitely  described  by  Tom 
Moore  : 

4  For  mine  is  the  music  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes — 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly  : 
And  the  passionate  strain  that  deeply  going, 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through ; 
As  the  musk-wind  over  the  waters  blowing, 

Ruffles  the  wave,  but — sweetens  it  too.' 

How  many  of  us  go  through  our  life  and  work  under 
*  '  In  Memoriam.' 
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the  same  high  and  holy  spell  which,  by  the  memories 
of  Arthur  Hallam,  moulded  Tennyson  ! 

'  We  see  a  face  you  cannot  see, 
And  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear.' 

But  it  is  only  in  heaven  we  shall  find  again  what  we 
lose  here — that  heaven  of  which  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  this  century  said,  'Eye  hath 
not  gazed  on  its  beauty,  ear  hath  not  drank  in  its 
minstrelsy,  heart  hath  not  throbbed  to  its  joys.'* 

While  the  boy  is  at  school  he  is  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  for  the  imagination  and  memory  ;  mathematics 
for  the  mind ;  perhaps  the  modern  languages,  if  there 
is  room  ;  but  it  is  '  passing  strange '  that  no  time  in 
his  school-life  can  be  found  to  teach  him  the  only 
language  in  which  he  can  ever  hope  to  excel  at  the 
Bar,  in  the  Church,  in  Parliament,  or  as  an  English 
gentleman.  At  the  conference  of  the  head-masters  of 
our  public  schools,  some  little  time  ago,  I  was  rejoiced 
to  read  the  courageous  words  of  the  Head-master  of 
Harrow,  t  when  he  advocated  the  study  of  our  mother- 
tongue.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  not  a  few 
English  parents  rejoiced  at  his  words.  There  are 
some  teachers  who  own  the  truth  of  what  I  am  here 
earnestly  pleading,  who  have  made  some  advance 
towards  the  study  of  the  English  language,  who 
perhaps  are  ready  to  say  : 

1 1  hope  we  have  reformed  this  indifferently.' 
*  Henry  Melvill.  f  Eev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 
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I  am  afraid  I  ask  for  more,  and  say  with  Hamlet : 
*  0,  reform  it  altogether.' 

Once  let  our  public  schools  adopt  the  thorough  study 
of  our  own  tongue,  and  assert  that  there  is  no  com 
plete  education  without  it,  then  all  other  schools  will 
perforce  follow,  and  the  reflex  influence  on  English 
homes  will  soon  be  felt ;  while  it  will  then  become  the 
exception,  instead  of  the  rule,  that  a  man  shall  enter 
any  one  of  our  professions,  or  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  speak  to  his  tenants  as  an 
English  gentleman,  without  being  able  to  deserve  and 
command  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

Our  question,  then,  is : 

CAN  ELOCUTION  BE  TAUGHT? 
The  sceptics  on  this  subject  appear  under  three 
classes  :  The  first  are  those  who  see  nothing  to  be 
learned,  except  alphabetic  sounds.  They  think  that 
'  everyone  can  read,'  especially  themselves.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  their  own  language. 
They  are  a  hopeless  class,  as  they  are  quite  self- 
satisfied.  The  second  class  are  those  who  think  that 
the  accomplishment  of  good  speaking  and  reading  is 
the  result  of  genius,  and  that  the  happy  possessor  of 
it  is  one  of  Nature's  rare  productions.  Hence  they 
think  that  it  is  purely  a  gift,  not  an  acquirement. 
But  this  is  not  so.  They  who  have  reached  any  ex 
cellence  in  art  know  well  that  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  thousands  who  surround  them  by  their 
industry  and  singleness  of  purpose ;  nor  do  they  ever 
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withhold  from  others  the  knowledge  which  they 
possess,  since  their  one  desire  and  aim  is  to  set 
before  themselves  and  others  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence,  though  none  of  us  can  reach  it  in  a  life 
time. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  hold  that  the  art  of 
reading  and  speaking  can  be  best  taught,  and  only 
taught,  by  imitation.  In  other  words,  that  we  learn 
like  children,  who  imitate  all  they  listen  to,  and 
copy  their  elders  in  all  their  faults  more  than  in 
their  excellences.  But  although  it  is  quite  true 
that  good  speaking  and  reading  are  largely  acquired 
by  following  the  best  models  we  can  hear,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  every  one  of  us  must  learn, 
on  systematic  and  communicable  principles,  the  uses 
of  the  voice,  of  the  tongue,  of  the  teeth,  and  of 
the  lips,  which  are  Nature's  grand  but  simple  instru 
ments  for  the  production  of  all  language.  I  will  go 
go  far  as  to  say  that  I  consider  elocution  to  be  a 
science  which,  like  all  knowledge,  reveals  itself  only 
to  the  patient  and  devoted  student.  The  art  of  read 
ing  well  is  one  of  those  accomplishments  which  all 
wish  to  possess,  many  think  they  have  already,  and 
but  few  set  themselves  to  acquire.  It  is  a  great  mis 
take  to  suppose  that  after  a  few  lessons  from  some 
one  who  professes  to  teach,  and  no  toil  of  our  own, 
we  can  at  once  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  art.  I 
have  sought  in  this  book  to  point  out  that  excellence 
in  our  own  language  is  not  an  endowment  showered 
on  any  of  us,  but  the  product  of  hard  and  unremitting 
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industry.  In  all  other  languages,  we  must  work  to 
acquire  them ;  why  should  we  think  that  our  own 
language  is  an  exception,  and  that  because  we  are 
born  Englishmen  we  are  the  inheritors  of  English? 
Visit  some,  may  I  not  say,  all  our  Universities,  and 
observe  how  the  art  of  speaking  is  —  not  taught. 
Then  enter  a  conservatoire  of  music.  Observe  there 
the  masterly  discipline,  the  unwearied  practice,  and 
incessant  toil,  to  produce  the  voice,  or  to  excel  as  in 
strumentalists  ;  and  afterwards  do  not  be  surprised 
that  Parliament,  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  the  professorial 
chairs  of  our  Universities,  are  filled  with  drawlers, 
mumblers,  mouthers,  and  mongers  of  monotony ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  our  schools  of  music  are  con 
stantly  sending  forth  vocal  wonders  and  instrumental 
prodigies,  who  give  their  wealth  of  pleasure  to  prince 
and  peasant.  In  the  one — the  University — the  art  of 
speaking  is  utterly  neglected  ;  in  the  other — the  con 
servatoire — the  art  of  music  is  conscientiously  taught 
and  unremittingly  studied. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  do  you  object  to  learning  by 
imitation  ?  Because  many  of  our  faults  arise  from  it, 
and  from  being  taught  by  imitation  only.  So  long  as 
there  has  been  a  history  of  the  stage,  actors  have  been 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  some  predecessor 
or  contemporary,  such  as  the  schools  of  Garrick,  the 
Kembles,  Edmund  Kean,  Macready,  and  Mrs.  Siddoris, 
who  was  called  '  the  mistress  of  the  voice.'  And  inas 
much  as  there  is  always  one  who,  by  chance  or  merit, 
is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  day,  it  generally  happens 
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that  his  faults  are  to  be  recognised  in  a  crowd  of 
pupils  and  imitators.  They  miss  his  best  excellences, 
and  take  up  his  sinful  elocution.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  readers  and  speakers  all  of  one  school,  but  for 
the  want  of  any  school,  there  is  not  yet  established 
any  standard  to  which  we  may  point.  Hence,  reputed 
'  good  readers  '  are  frequently  positively  bad.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  to  say,  but  true,  that  when  we  go  to  hear 
some  speakers  in  Parliament,  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the 
Pulpit,  it  is  to  detect  their  faults  rather  than  listen 
to  their  excellences.  In  no  profession  is  this  more  true, 
I  fear,  than  in  my  own.  You  may  hear  our  matchless 
Litany  gabbled  in  many  of  our  churches,  and  the  most 
fervent  appeals  from  the  pulpit  uttered  with  the  same 
matter-of  fact  monotone  as  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  manner  of  repeating  the  multiplication-table.  I 
marvel  at  the  patience  of  the  laity,  who,  with  their 
families,  have  to  listen  to  the  most  vicious  styles  of 
speaking  in  our  churches. 

"When  our  homes  and  public  schools  make  our  own 
beautiful  Saxon  tongue  an  indispensable  part  of 
English  education — but  not  till  then — all  this  will  be 
corrected.  It  must  be  as  possible  to  teach  men  to 
speak  their  own  language  as  to  teach  them  other 
things  outside  of  it,  and  every  condition  of  English 
life  requires  our  own  language  before  all  others.  I  do 
not  say  that  instruction  can  create  the  powers  of  a 
speaker,  but  I  know  it  can  direct  and  improve  them. 
'Passion,'  says  a  writer,  'knows  more  than  art.'  It 
may  know  more  than  art,  but  art  sometimes  knows 
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better  than  passion,  for  it  tempers  and  controls  by 
good  taste  and  discrimination.  Science,  as  we  regard 
it,  can  do  no  more  than  lay  down,  for  the  study  of 
every  art,  those  rules  which  observation  and  ex 
perience  have  taught  us. 

Meanwhile,  till  a  stronger  consensus  of  opinion 
shall  demand  that  our  mother-tongue  shall  have  its 
rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  of  education,  we  can 
all  do  our  best — something  towards  correcting  our  own 
faults  and  improving  our  style.  The  inind  must 
furnish  the  motive,  the  ear  must  watch  for  the 
opportunity,  and  by  industry  we  must  cultivate  our 
selves.  Every  one  of  us  can  improve  himself  by  in 
dustry.  We  '  live  to  learn.'  In  vain  shall  the  mind 
furnish  the  nicest  discrimination  or  the  ear  be  ready 
and  susceptible  to  learn,  if  the  tongue  do  not  lend 
the  perseverance  of  its  practice.  It  was  a  happy  side 
of  the  curse  that  the  taste  can  be  gratified  only  by 
the  '  sweat  of  the  brow.'  The  ear,  too,  can  receive  its 
full  measure  of  delight  only  through  the  long  practice 
and  steady  labour  of  the  voice.  '  Nothing  is  given  to 
mortals  without  indefatigable  labour.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    PLATFORM. 

'  Eloquence  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the 
occasion.' — WEBSTER. 

WE  have  arrived  at  an  age  which  may  be  called  the 
Era  of  Benevolence.  Eeligious  and  philanthropic 
societies  of  all  kinds  have  been  formed,  and  the 
platform  has  been  during  the  present  century  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  promoting  these  manifold 
objects.  This  is  the  age  of  congresses  and  con 
ferences  on  every  side.  The  pulpit  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  the  throne  of  the  preacher ;  for  wherever 
a  man  is  found  who  has  anything  good  to  say,  and 
knows  how  to  say  it,  he  is  sure  to  have  attentive 
listeners. 

'  There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  I  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies  !  his  theme  divine : 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear ; 
By  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace.'* 

I  have  no  intention    to  raise  the  platform   to   an 
*  Cowper. 

10 
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equality  with  the  pulpit.  For  the  pulpit  we  must  all 
cherish  profound  veneration ;  but  without  in  the  least 
degree  derogating  from  its  honour,  there  are  some 
points  of  view  in  which,  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
speaker,  the  platform  has  an  advantage. 

In  the  pulpit  there  is  one  speaker,  on  the  platform 
there  are  many.  God  divides  His  gifts  among  men. 
No  one  man  excels  in  everything,  though  there  are 
few  who  do  not  prove  themselves  equal  to  something. 
No  one  man,  therefore,  can  possess  the  same  wisdom 
as  many.  '  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom.'  The  platform  collects  the  scattered  rays  of 
thought  and  eloquence,  and  pours  their  united  force 
upon  the  matter  to  be  discussed.  A  succession  of 
different  speakers,  who  bring  different  minds  and 
different  voices  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject,  gives 
variety  and  lessens  the  risk  of  monotony  in  listening 
to  a  single  speaker,  as  in  the  pulpit.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  better  school  for  the  acquisition  of  good 
speaking  than  the  platform,  where  not  only  clergy, 
but  statesmen,  philanthropists,  men  of  all  ranks  and 
all  classes,  unite  as  earnest  advocates  of  some  good 
cause.  In  the  pulpit  the  speaker  is  sectarian.  I  use 
the  word  '  sectarian  '  in  no  theological  spirit.  I  would 
not  myself  give  a  straw  for  a  man  who  does  not 
belong  to  that  sect  or  creed  which  he  conscientiously 
believes  to  be  the  truest  and  best.  In  the  pulpit  it  is 
the  distinct  duty  of  a  preacher  to  contend  for  that 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  he  has  honestly  adopted, 
and  which  are  held  by  that  body  with  which  his 
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judgment  has  led  him  to  associate.  But  on  the 
platform  points  of  difference,  though  not  renounced, 
are  not  brought  forward.  One  spirit  pervades  the 
assembly — our  differences  are  forgotten  for  the  time 
in  our  agreement.  The  pulpit,  if  it  be  honest,  may 
bear  the  complexion  of  party  ;  but  on  the  platform 
shades  of  difference  are  merged  in  the  interests  of  the 
object  which  calls  us  together.  By  friction  with  one 
another  we  '  lose  the  horns  and  hoofs ';  the  sharp 
corners  which  we  all  have,  are  rounded  off,  our  pre 
judices  are  melted  and  our  bigotry  is  softened. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  and  advantage 
in  the  platform  —  that  the  audience  express  their 
approval  or  disapproval.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
public  assemblies  expressed  their  approbation  by  loud 
applause  at  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  This 
custom  is  very  properly  laid  aside ;  it  is  utterly  out  of 
place.  On  the  platform,  however,  it  may  be  indulged 
with  advantage.  It  keeps  attention  alive ;  it  prevents 
weariness  ;  it  stimulates  and  encourages  the  speakers, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair  criterion  of 
public  taste.  The  presence  of  an  audience  is  some 
what  different  from  that  of  a  congregation  in  church. 
Before  an  audience  a  platform  speaker  may  be  able, 
in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  to  express  himself  in 
a  more  free,  and  even  familiar,  way  than  the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit  would  allow.  There  may  be  on  the 
platform  more  power  to  forget  self,  more  uncon 
strained  feeling,  more  sympathy  between  the  speaker 
and  his  hearers,  a  more  direct  chain  from  his  heart 
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to  theirs  than  in  delivering  the  solemn  message  of  the 
pulpit.  He  may  have  courage  and  boldness  to  utter 
from  the  one  what  he  would  feel  reluctant  and  timid 
to  say  from  the  other.  He  will  probably  be  more 
warm  and  less  tame,  and  will  feel  '  more  at  home,' 
which  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  help  him  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject  and  to  himself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  platform  is  a  grand 
school  for  the  improvement  of  eloquence.  A  know 
ledge  of  the  art  of  speaking  in  public  is  one  of  those 
acquisitions  needed  by  almost  every  Englishman,  and 
at  every  turn  of  his  life  among  his  fellows.  There 
are  few  whom  we  more  pity  than  the  man  who  is 
suddenly  called  '  on  his  legs,'  but  who  has  nothing 
to  say,  or  perhaps,  if  we  knew  his  mind,  has  really 
much  to  say,  but  knows  not  how  to  say  it,  and  who 
!  has  to  content  himself  by  saying,  '  I  beg  to  second  the 
resolution,'  and  even  then  sits  down  covered  with 
confusion.  To  correct  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
debating  societies  for  young  men  are  admirable  pre 
paratory  schools.  The  art  of  speaking,  like  that  of 
swimming,  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  endeavour  to 
do  it. 

After  this  previous  training  it  is  by  no  means  so 
appalling  a  thing  to  make  a  speech  from  the  platform. 
I  strongly  recommend  young  men  to  form  debating 
societies,  or,  where  already  formed,  to  join  one,  and 
to  plunge  into  the  debate  with  courage.  Better  say  a 
thing  clumsily  than  be  silent.  The  man  who  is  called 
on  to  make  a  speech,  more  or  less  extemporaneous, 
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must  expect  at  first  to  be  mortified  by  ill- success, 
perhaps  by  conscious  failure.  When  the  moment  for 
speaking  arrives,  he  may  find  his  mind  slow,  his 
thought  sluggish,  his  tongue  almost  glued  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  ;  but,  still,  I  advise  him  to  make  the 
venture,  and  he  will  soon  be  rewarded,  especially  if 
the  mind  be  well  trained  and  stored  and  disciplined. 
Prepare  the  thoughts  carefully,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
words  will  come.  Nothing  must  take  the  place  of 
thoughtful  preparation.  It  should  be  a  conscientious 
rule  never  to  offer  that  '  which  costs  us  nothing.' 

Thought  is  the  best  preparation ;  after  this  the 
language  will  come  at  the  moment.  The  power  of 
expressing  our  thoughts  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  habit  and  practice,  and  one  of  the  many  advantages 
of  what  we  call  extemporaneous  speaking  is  that  it 
trains  us  to  think  quickly  and  speak  promptly.  It  is 
possible  to  overdo  mental  preparation.  Many  orators 
have  spoken,  at  the  moment,  more  brilliant  things 
than  they  ever  prepared.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
music.  It  has  been  said  that  Bach  and  Handel  played 
better  extempore  music  than  they  could  write  with 
meditation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  '  the  passages 
in  which  he  best  succeeded  had  uniformly  been 
written  with  the  greatest  rapidity.'  Cicero  said  that 
the  instances  in  which  he  was  most  successful  were 
those  in  which  he  most  entirely  abandoned  himself  to 
the  impulses  of  his  feelings.  Every  speaker's  ex 
perience  will  bear  testimony  to  the  same  thing ;  and 
thus  the  saying  of  Goldsmith  proves  true,  that  '  to 
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feel  one's  subject  thoroughly,  and  to  speak  without 
fear,  are  two  of  the  best  rules  of  eloquence.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  platform  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  art  of  speaking.  Were  it 
possible  to  reproduce  all  the  brilliant,  soul-stirring 
speeches  that  have  been  made  from  the  platform, 
which  were  spoken  but  never  taken  down,  they  would 
form  almost  a  library  of  eloquence  worthy  to  be  laid 
on  the  altar  of  literature.  Indeed,  the  pulpit  has  been 
improved  by  the  platform.  It  has  helped  the  clergy 
to  overcome  that  apathy  for  which  we  are  distinguished 
in  the  pulpit,  and  to  breathe  something  of  the  life  and 
soul  of  genuine  eloquence  into  our  delivery.  For  if 
any  man  would  do  his  best,  it  can  only  be  on  topics 
in  which  he  is  intensely  interested.  In  the  great 
deliberative  assembly  of  Parliament,  it  is  when 
questions  of  interest  absorb  and  agitate  the  mind 
that  they  call  forth  bursts  of  eloquence  by  which  men 
are  remembered  as  powerful  orators.  And,  indeed, 
we  hear  it  in  conversation,  where  everyone  can  bo 
eloquent  on  his  favourite  subject. 

If  I  were  asked  what  hints  I  would  give  to  one 
desirous  of  cultivating  platform  speaking,  I  would  say : 
Firstly,  Never  make  apologies.  We  can  rarely  attend 
platform  meetings  without  hearing  several  apologies. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  the  want  of  ability,  no 
doubt  a  very  satisfactory  one.  But  why  not  let  the 
hearers  themselves  discover  this  ?  Speakers  often  in 
form  the  audience  that  they  had  no  idea  of  speaking 
when  they  entered  that  room.  This  may  be  true,  and 
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if  it  is  so,  it  is  surely  no  such  wondrous  feat  to  deliver 
a  short  speech  without  previous  meditation.  Barristers 
have  to  acquire  the  power  to  do  this.  But  of  all  men 
the  excuse  comes  with  the  worst  grace  from  the  clergy, 
men  who  for  years  have  heen  accustomed  to  address 
the  public  two  or  three  times  a  week.  "What  is  more 
astonishing  than  that  they  should  think  it  necessary 
to  make  an  apology  when  called  upon  to  speak  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  without  previous  notice,  and  that  upon 
some  topic  closely  connected  with  their  sacred  calling  ? 
These  apologies  have  been  called  the  '  cant  of  the 
platform.'  All  our  apologies  spring  from  pride.  In 
plain  English  they  amount  to  this :  '  Let  me  beg  of 
you  not  to  take  my  present  address  as  any  criterion 
of  my  abilities.  I  assure  you  I  am  a  much  wiser  and 
much  cleverer  man  than  you  would  suspect  me  to  be 
were  you  to  judge  of  my  talents  by  the  speech  I  am 
about  to  deliver.' 

Secondly,  Doj^tj^d^x^tracts^  f rom  books  or  letters. 
If  a  speaker  desires  to  bore  his  hearers  he  cannot 
possibly  devise  a  more  certain  way  than  this.  Beading 
from  the  pulpit  is  irksome,  but  from  the  platform  it  is 
insufferable.  It  is  far  preferable,  if  you  have  a  letter  of 
interest,  to  hold  the  letter  in  your  hand,  arid  tell  the 
audience  the  substance  of  it  in  your  own  language. 
This  will  interest  them ;  the  other  plan  will  weary 
them.  On  no  occasion  should  a  long  letter  or  state 
ment  be  read.  It  would  assuredly  become  tiresome, 
and  the  only  pleasure  it  will  afford  your  hearers  will 
be  felt  at  its  conclusion. 
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Thirdly,  Dp  not  adopt  a  preachey  style  of  speaking 
on  the  platform.  A  speech  is  quite  different  from  a 
sermon.  A  sermon  may  be  read ;  a  speech  should 
never  be  read,  but  always  spoken.  Many  of  us  think 
that  a  sermon  should  also  be  spoken,  not  read — 

'  What  is  a  sermon,  good  or  bad, 
If  a  man  reads  it  like  a  lad  ?' 

At  the  same  time,  where  would  much  of  the  theology 
of  the  Church  have  been,  if  men  like  Jeremy  Taylor, 
South,  and  others,  had  not  carefully  written  their 
sermons,  which  are  now  the  heritage  of  the  Church  ? 

In  a  sermon  it  may  be  requisite  to  state  your 
divisions,  or,  at  least,  to  announce  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  treated. 
But  this  would  be  fatal  to  a  speech.  Every  public 
address  should  be  adapted  to  promote  the  end  in  view. 
Some  who  have  written  on  the  art  of  preaching  have 
stated  that  the  sermon  should  be  so  interwoven  with 
the  text  in  its  construction  that  the  same  sermon 
could  not  be  preached  from  any  other  text.  This  was 
eminently  the  case  with  that  prince  of  preachers, 
Henry  Melvill,  who  almost  invariably  closed  each 
division  or  period  of  his  subject  by  introducing  the  text 
on  which  he  based  his  sermon.  A  similar  rule  may  be 
applied  to  the  platform.  A  speech  ought  to  be  so  closely 
adapted  to  the  cause  in  favour  of  which  it  is  spoken 
that  it  could  not  be  delivered  in  behalf  of  any  other. 

The  manner  of  discussing  a  subject  on  the  platform 
also  requires  close  attention.  We  should  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  feelings  rather  than  to  the 
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intellect.     Close  and  protracted  reasonings,  however 
suitable  in  the  pulpit,  produce  but  little  effect  on  the 
platform.      Noble   and   manly   sentiments,  a   telling  \ 
anecdote,  pictorial  allusions,  and  a  dash  of  humour  i  \ 
are  all  elements  of  success  on  the  platform ;  and  we 
must  never  forget  that,  as  in  the  pulpit,  manner  is 
almost  as  important  as  matter. 

Finally,  dpj:wtj^)e^  He  who  makes  a 

long  speech  must  infringe  on  the  time  of  other  speakers. 
For  this  reason  a  time-table  is  often  adopted,  allotting 
to  each  speaker  his  given  time.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  some  years  ago,  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall, 
in  which  twenty  minutes  was  allotted  to  each  speaker. 
One  speaker,  who  happened  to  be  of  small  stature, 
spoke  half  an  hour.  When  he  sat  down  a  tall  Scotch 
man  rose,  and  said  :  '  Ten  minutes  of  that  speech  was 
mine.  I  came  all  the  way  from  Aberdeen  for  that 
twenty  minutes,  and  half  of  it  has  been  stolen  ;  but  I 
see  it  is  wi'  you  in  England  as  it  is  wi'  us  in  Scotland, 
the  smaller  the  man,  the  longer  the  speech.'  My 
readers  will  probably  think  that  the  little  man  laid 
himself  open  to  this  sarcasm  from  the  tall  man. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  long  speeches  denote 
either  strength  or  fertility  of  intellect.  It  is  easier  to 
attenuate  a  subject  into  a  speech  of  an  hour  long  than 
to  compress  it  into  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Queen 
Anne  once  said  to  one  of  her  chaplains,  '  I  wish  you 
had  had  time  to  make  your  sermon  longer.'  *  Please, 
your  Majesty,'  he  replied,  '  I  wish  I  had  had  time  to 
make  it  shorter.'  We  must  never  be  tempted  to 
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imagine  that  quantity  can  atone  for  quality.  Many 
years  ago,  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  (of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  fought  more  than  forty  battles,  and 
never  lost  one)  appointed  Henry  Melvill  to  be  chaplain 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  he  sent  Melvill  a  message 
that  he  wished  to  see  him.  During  the  short  inter 
view,  Melvill  said  :  '  I  have  preached  to  thousands  of 
people,  but  never  to  soldiers  :  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  hints  your  Grace  may  give  me.'  The  Duke 
made  one  of  his  laconic  replies — one  worth  being  re 
membered  by  all  preachers  in  the  pulpit  and  speakers 
on  the  platform — '  Be  brief— and  to  the  purpose.' 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

GESTURE. 

1  Suit  the  action  to  the  word — the  word  to  the  action.' 

SHAKSPERB. 

ARE  we  to  consider  gesture  a  part  of  the  subject  on 
which  I  ani  attempting  to  write  ?  Some  may  think 
it  quite  out  of  place,  and  say  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
anyone  in  earnest  to  study  or  practise  gesture :  that 
it  makes  him  stilted,  artificial,  and  unnatural.  Yet  we 
may  affirm,  with  all  reverence,  that  gesture  is  found 
frequently  in  the  Bible.  We  find  God  saying  to 
Moses,  *  Stretch  out  thy  hand  over  the  sea ;  and 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea.'*  So,  in 
like  manner,  *  Peter  beckoning  with  his  hand.'t  And 
when,  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Antioch,  the  rulers 
sent  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  saying,  '  Men  and 
brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the 
people,  say  on;  then  Paul  stood  up,  and,  beckoning 
with  his  hand,  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear 
God,  give  audience. '|  It  is  the  custom  of  mothers  to 
teach  their  children  to  clasp  their  little  hands  in 
*  Exod.  xiv.  16.  f  Acts  xii.  17.  J  Acts  xiii.  15,  16, 
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prayer ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  availed  himself  of 
this  idea  in  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  infant  Samuel. 
Undoubtedly,  the  business  of  every  speaker  and  reader 
is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.  He  must  altogether  lose 
himself  in  his  subject.  But  while  this  is  true,  and 
we  cannot  too  earnestly  carry  it  out,  it  is  equally  true 
that 

1  Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  listeners 
As  learned  as  their  ears.' 

Language  is  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  ear, 
by  means  of  words  and  tones.  But  Nature  has  not 
restricted  communication  to  one  sense  only.  In  other 
words,  she  has  made  herself  visible  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  audible  to  the  ear.  As  she  lends  tones  to  the 
passions,  to  make  them  known  through  the  ear,  so 
she  has  joined  to  them  looks  and  gestures,  to  manifest 
them  to  the  eye.  The  one  may  be  called  Nature's 
speech,  the  other  Nature's  handwriting. 

Nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  who 
feels  what  he  utters  can  resist  the  use  of  natural 
gestures,  or  be  said  to  feel  without  them.  A  languid 
manner,  without  any  warmth  or  earnestness  of 
delivery,  may  be  such  as  almost  to  give  the  lie  to 
what  he  utters. 

'  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?     Look  upon  his  face  : 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth ;  ours  from  our  breast, 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied : 
"We  pray  with  heart  and  soul.'  * 

*  '  Richard  II.'  (Shakspere). 
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Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players  should  he  read  and 
studied  hy  the  orator,  preacher  and  speaker,  as  well  as 
hy  the  actor : 

'  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounce  it  to  you 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do 
not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but  use  all 
gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say) 
whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance, 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  0,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to 
hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  :  who  for  the 
most  part  arc  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows 
and  noise  :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipp'd  for  o'erdoing 
Termagant :  it  out-Herods  Herod  :  pray  you  avoid  it.' 

'  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your 
tutor  :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstcp  not  the  modesty  of 
nature :  for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature  :  to  show  virtue  her  own  image, 
scorn  her  own  feature,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time, 
his  form  and  presence.  Now  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve  :  the  censure  of  which  one  must  in  your  allow 
ance  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players 
that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that  neither  have  the  accent  of 
Christians,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that 
I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  have  made  men,  and 
not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably.'* 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  the  English  seem  to 
have  the  least  skill  in  the  use  of  gesture.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  cultivate  the  subject  in  the  art  of  public 

*  '  Hamlet '  (Shakspere). 
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speaking.  Indeed,  in  Parliament,  the  Bar  and  Pulpit, 
we  are  worse  than  deficient.  It  is  better  to  use  no 
gesture  at  all  than  that  which  is  faulty  and  bad.  No 
one  can  arrive  at  such  a  perfection  of  art  as  wholly  to 
conceal  his  art.  Yet  there  is  one  general  principle 
which  may  be  safely  asserted,  namely,  that  use 
becomes  a  second  nature.  A  man  who  at  first  may 
employ  a  gesture  so  awkwardly  as  to  approach  the 
ridiculous,  may,  in  time,  become  perfectly  natural 
and  unembarrassed,  and  arrive  at  that  point  at  which 
he  does  with  gracefulness  what  once  he  did  with 
awkwardness.  No  science,  however  small  in  its 
dimensions,  was  ever  yet  brought  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  without  much  labour  in  surmounting  diffi 
culties. 

In  whatever  I  may  counsel  the  student  upon  this 
subject,  let  me  say  that  I  earnestly  protest  against 
affectation,  unreality  and  unnaturalness.  He  who 
speaks  from  the  heart  has  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
foundation  of  a  good  delivery.  But  he  is  unwise  if  he 
is  satisfied  to  rest  there  ;  he  will  cultivate  to  the  best 
of  his  power  the  grace  of  delivery.  It  is  to  speaking 
what  the  setting  is  to  the  jewel. 

SOME  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  GESTURE. 

Begin  your  subject — to  read  or  speak — in  a  low, 
quiet  voice,  keeping  the  body  in  perfect  inaction,  the 
mind  in  perfect  equilibrium,  and  the  feelings  in 
perfect  repose.  Accustom  yourself  to  look  upon  the 
largest  audience  as  if  you  looked  on  a  tranquil  scene  of 
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nature.  In  a  word,  let  the  whole  man  be  immovable. 
Let  the  weight  of  the  body  rest  on  the  left  foot,  on 
which  you  should  stand ;  the  right  foot  a  few  inches 
from  it,  slightly  in  advance.  And,  having  taken  this 
position,  do  not  move  or  shuffle  the  feet.  The  nervous 
movement  and  shuffling  of  the  feet  is  destructive  of 
repose.  Throw  the  shoulders  well  back,  so  as  to  open 
the  chest,  that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  and 
from  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Let  the  head  be 
erect,  and  look  your  audience  in  the  face.  Let  the 
countenance  be  in  repose.  Elevating  the  eyebrows, 
knitting  the  brow,  frowning  and  twitching  the  face 
are  all  tricks,  easily  contracted,  but  afterwards  diffi 
cult  to  overcome. 

I  have  said,  and  will  repeat  it,  look  your  audience 
in  the  face.  Pliny  says  that  the  most  faithful 
interpreter  of  the  feelings  is  the  eye.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  soul  speaks  through  the  eyes,  which 
are  the  chief  seat  of  expression  in  every  face.  They 
have  been  fitly  called  'the  windows  of  the  soul.' 
Keep  the  hands  out  of  your  pockets,  do  not  fiddle  with 
your  watch-chain,  be  calm  and  self-possessed. 

This  leads  up  to  a  point  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  every  speaker,  which  I  will  call  in  one  word 

CONFIDENCE. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  to  every  earnest  student 
that  he  must  at  all  hazards  acquire  confidence. 
Nervousness  and  diffidence  are  the  sources  of  most  of 
our  faults,  and  they  hinder  us  from  doing  justice  to 
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our  subjects  or  ourselves.  They  make  us  appalled  at 
our  audience  ;  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  lest  we  make  a 
mistake.  The  only  rules  I  have  ever  found  help  me 
to  acquire  confidence  are  : 

Firstly,  to  feel  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  worth 
hearing. 

Secondly,  thoroughly  to  master  my  subject.  We 
generally  have  confidence  in  doing  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 

Thirdly,  to  overcome  timidity  by  an  indomitable 
effort  of  my  own  will. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  HANDS. 

It  is  often  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  when 
speaking  in  public  an  Englishman  never  knows  what 
to  do  with  his  hands.  In  ordinary  conversation  with 
a  friend,  in  private,  this  is  not  the  case.  Then  he 
naturally  illustrates  what  he  is  saying,  and  the  use  of 
his  hands  is  probably  quite  faultless  ;  but  the  moment 
he  steps  upon  the  platform  or  enters  the  pulpit  he 
becomes  stiff  and  awkward.  This  teaches  us  that, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  return  to  Nature,  we  shall 
use  our  hands  in  natural  gestures,  without  giving  the 
matter  a  thought.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  written 
page,  to  give  definite  teaching  as  to  the  modes  of 
using  the  hands.  These  must  either  be  taught  by 
one  who  has  himself  studied  them,  or  acquired  by  the 
student  himself,  which  is  better  still.  For,  as  Hume 
well  said,  there  are  two  kinds  of  education  which  a 
man  receives — the  first,  that  which  he  gets  from 
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others ;  the  second,  that  which  he  gives  himself,  and, 
he  adds,  '  the  second  is  better  than  the  first.' 

All  that  can  here  be  said  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
hands  in  public  speaking  is  that  with  them  we  can 
beseech,  demand  or  promise ;  call,  dismiss ;  beg, 
deny ;  supplicate  or  threaten.  With  the  hands  we 
can  show  joy  or  sorrow,  love  or  hate,  admiration  or 
contempt ;  and  much  more  might  be  said  on  the 
natural  use  of  the  hands. 

I  recommend  every  student  to  cultivate  the  action  of 
both  right  and  left  hand  in  speaking.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  acquire  the  free,  easy,  unconstrained  use 
of  both  hands.  We  should  never  raise  the  hands 
above  the  head,  except  when  speaking  of  heaven.  I 
feel  that  gesture  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to  write 
upon  that  I  will  only  add  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  from  correspondents  if  they 
are  pleased  to  write  to  me. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said — all  gesture  or  action 
should  be  perfectly  easy  and  natural.  It  should  be 
sparingly  used,  not  constantly.  Adapt  each  gesture 
to  the  occasion  or  circumstance.  As  Shakspere  says 
to  us,  at  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  '  Suit  the 
action  to  the  word — the  word  to  the  action.'  Avoid 
the  most  remote  thought  of  display,  which  must  dis 
gust  all  sensible  people.  The  best  speakers  in  every 
age  have  been  famous  for  simplicity,  which  charms 
and  enchains  every  hearer.  There  is  in  everyone  of 
us  an  indescribable  something  which  we  call  nature, 
which  always  looks  for  and  recognises  the  inspirations 

11 
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of  nature  in  us.  Therefore,  when  voice  and  breath 
are  under  your  control,  if  you  fully  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  your  author,  and  let  your  feelings  both 
prompt  and  govern  your  action,  you  cannot  greatly 
err.  The  victory  is  more  than  half  won  when  you 
fully  feel  and  realize  what  you  read  or  speak. 

The  three  principal  marks  of  good  and  correct 
action  in  speaking  are  : 

(i.)   Simplicity,  which  adheres  to  nature. 

(ii.)  Correctness,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  words  to 
be  spoken. 

(iii.)  Grace,  as  opposed  to  awkwardness. 

Never  adopt  a  gesture  which  you  do  not  make  your 
own  by  appropriation.  All  gestures,  to  be  exponents 
of  what  we  feel,  must  originate  within.  Feeling 
knows  more  than  art. 

Above  all,  never  be  a  servile  imitator  of  the  gestures 
of  another,  or  your  own  will  become  a  thing  of 
borrowed  '  shreds  and  patches.'  In  everything  you 
do,  or  attempt  to  do,  always  preserve  your  own 
identity. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 

ON      SELF-POSSESSION. 
1  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.' — LORD  CHATHAM. 

IN  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  possession  of  true 
eloquence  may  raise  a  man  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  rank,  no  effort  and-  study  spent  on  that  noble  art 
can  be  too  great.  The  voice  of  song  is  not  sweeter 
than  the  voice  of  eloquence  among  men.  It  is 
generally  an  accepted  idea  that  rich  and  electric 
eloquence  is  a  gift.  Few,  however,  possess  great 
natural  gifts.  All  the  extraordinary  endowments  of 
intellect,  imagination,  person,  countenance  and  voice, 
without  which  the  great  orator  does  not  exist,  belong 
to  few  men  in  a  century.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
eloquence  in  speaking,  and  culture  in  reading,  are  the 
results  of  continuous  practice.  If  we  could  strike  the 
average  of  success  we  should  find  that  work  beats 
genius  all  the  world  over.  Homer  did  not  write  his 
*  Iliad,'  Milton  did  not  write  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  nor 
Newton  his  'Principia,'  without  immense  labour. 
Demosthenes  laboured  not  only  in  youth,  but  in 
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manhood,  with  incessant  activity.  How  far  ho 
succeeded  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  when 
Demosthenes  was  to  speak  people  flocked  to  hear 
him  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
Piomans  was,  in  refinement,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Athenians.  But  their  greatest  orators,  like  Cicero 
and  Antony,  were  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  even  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  endeavour 
ing  to  obtain  correctness  of  pronunciation,  modula 
tion  of  voice,  gracefulness  in  gesture,  and  seeking  to 
reach  oratorical  perfection. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  is  called  our  popular 
assembly,  would  seem  to  present  the  most  favourable 
field  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of  eloquence  in 
our  country ;  nor  are  time  and  opportunity  wanting 
to  the  members  of  that  body,  generally  speaking,  for 
the  cultivation  of  it.  Yet  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  that  House  which  narrow  the  incen 
tives  to  eloquent  public  speaking.  Not  that  members 
of  that  House  are  deficient  in  intellectual  ability  and 
refinement  of  feeling  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  as  a 
body,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  together  on  great 
questions  in  that  undetermined  state  of  opinion  which 
is  calculated  to  call  out  high  oratorical  effort.  No 
matter  from  which  side  of  the  House  a  measure  may 
come,  the  mover  of  it,  before  he  rises  to  enforce  it, 
knows  almost  to  a  unit  the  members  who  will  support 
or  oppose  his  motion.  He  cannot  hope,  by  any 
argument  he  can  use,  by  any  pathetic  appeals  he  can 
make,  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  his  supporters,  or 
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remove  one  from  the  list  of  his  opponents.  Thus  a 
Parliamentary  speech  differs  from  other  efforts  in 
one  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  of  eloquence  by 
which  excellence  may  be  reached.  If  the  Bar  were 
hampered  or  the  Pulpit  crippled  by  such  conditions,  it 
would  narrow  their  capabilities. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  three  great 
schools  which  afford  the  fullest  scope  for  the  cultiva 
tion  of  eloquence  and  correct  speaking  are  Parlia 
ment,  the  Bar,  and  the  Pulpit.  True,  every  man — 
and  every  woman  also — should  cultivate  the  art  of 
good  speaking ;  we  all  need  it.  The  time  comes  to  us 
all  when  we  feel  keenly  its  loss  if  we  do  not  possess  it. 
But  to  every  member  of  the  House,  the  Bar  and  the 
Church  it  is  indispensable.  Without  it  he  cannot 
possibly  succeed. 

The  names  of  those  in  the  world  who  could  '  speak 
well '  are  brilliant.  A  Demosthenes,  the  magic  music 
and  witchery  of  whose  eloquence  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  or  describe ;  a  Cicero,  whose  oratory  was 
copious,  ornate  and  magnificent;  a  Peter  and  Paul, 
pleading  in  the  cause  of  Heaven,  holding  vast  multi 
tudes  in  breathless  silence,  and  making  even  judges 
and  kings  tremble  in  high  places  ;  in  more  modern 
times  a  Chatham,  a  Burke,  a  Pitt  in  Parliament ;  a 
Bourdaloue,  a  Massillon  and  a  Whitfield  in  the  pulpit ; 
with  orators  of  our  own  time,  some  few  of  whom  will 
almost  bear  comparison  with  those  who  have  gone 
before.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  orator  of 
modern  times  has  ever  approached  William  Pitt,  Earl 
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Chatham.  Of  him  Macaulay  said  :  *  His  figure,  when 
he  rose  in  the  House,  was  graceful  and  commanding, 
his  features  high  and  noble,  his  eye  full  of  fire.  His 
splendid  voice,  when  he  sank  it  to  a  whisper,  was 
heard  to  the  remotest  benches  ;  and  when  he  raised  it 
to  its  full  volume  it  rose  like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of 
a  great  cathedral,  and  was  heard  through  the  lobbies. 
His  play  of  countenance  was  wonderful,  and  he  could 
disconcert  an  opponent  by  a  single  glance  of  scorn. 
Every  tone,  from  the  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
thrilling  whisper,  was  perfectly  at  his  command.' 

I  have  endeavoured  in  previous  chapters  to  speak  of 
the  topics  which  may  help  the  student  to  cultivate 
himself  in  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking.  In  this 
I  reach  a  subject  of  deep  importance  to  everyone — 

SELF-POSSESSION. 

Without  this  none  of  us  can  do  the  least  justice  to 
one's  self  or  one's  subject.  To  everyone  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  life  the  question,  *  How  may  I  best 
succeed?'  is  one  of  surpassing  interest.  Whether  a 
man  shall  be  successful  in  his  calling  may  more  or 
less  be  predicted  from  the  manner  in  which  he  pre 
pares  himself  for  it.  Undoubtedly  the  first  grand 
requisite  is  a  spirit  of  entire  self-consecration  to  the 
work  in  hand,  so  that  whatever  a  man  has  to  speak 
or  to  read 

'  Its  story,  and  glory,  and  beauty,  and  song, 
Should  glow  in  his  heart  and  burn  on  his  tongue.' 

I  have  found  by  experience,   like  others,  that  in 
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proportion  as  the  mind  is  steeped  in  the  subject  it  has 
to  deal  with,  and  absorbed  in  it,  one  forgets  self  and 
forgets  everyone  present.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  reach  self-possession,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  speaker  will  become  master  of  his 
nerves,  and  therefore  master  of  himself.  Nothing  so 
achieves  self-forgetfumess  as  to  become  wholly  en 
gaged  in  one's  subject.  This  is  the  most  rational 
way  of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  regard  to  an 
audience,  which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker 
both  as  to  what  he  is  to  say  and  as  to  his  manner  of 
saying  it. 

The  question  is  often  asked  me  :  '  Can  anyone  of  a 
very  nervous  temperament  ever  hope  to  be  a  good 
reader  or  speaker  ?'  I  answer,  '  Certainly,  when  that 
nervousness  is  kept  under  control.'  '  But,'  it  is  again 
asked,  *  can  this  ever  be  done  ?'  My  answer  is : 
*  Certainly  it  can  be  done.'  And,  I  would  add,  '  It 
must  be  done.'  Locke  says  :  *  A  persuasion  that  we 
can  overcome  any  difficulties  we  meet  with  seldom 
fails  to  carry  us  through  them.'  Diffidence  of  our 
own  powers  is  doubtless  an  incentive  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts ;  and  modesty  never  yet  hurt  any 
good  cause,  while  over- confidence  has  often  damaged 
it.  At  the  same  time,  confidence  in  one's  self  is  a 
chief  nurse  of  success,  and  every  student  must  aim 
at  this,  and  strive  to  reach  the  happy  mean  between 
too  little  confidence  and  over-confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  Too  great  confidence  is  the  likeliest  way  to 
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prevent  success,  and  too  little  confidence  the  likeliest 
way  to  fail. 

Health  is  a  prime  factor  for  helping  us  to  make  the 
best  of  our  natural  endowments.  We  all  work  at  a 
great  pace  in  the  present  clay,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
public  speakers  should  not  enjoy  as  good  health  and 
live  as  long  as  others.  Speaking,  reading,  and  singing 
are  all  conducive  to  health,  and  tend  to  correct 
delicacy  of  the  chest.  One  reason  is  that  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  voice. 
Diseases  of  the  throat  and  loss  of  voice  in  public 
speakers  are  often  the  result  of  the  wrong  use  of  the 
voice,  or  of  wrong  breathing.  But  they  disappear 
when  we  return  to  Nature,  and  speak  and  breathe 
according  to  her  laws. 

For  these  reasons  more  attention  is  now  given  to 
physical  education  than  at  any  former  period.  That 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  regimen  which  takes  the  child 
and  youth  to  maturity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expand 
the  strength  of  muscles,  limbs,  and  voice.  Given  that 
a  man  has  health — the  first  and  best  of  all  temporal 
blessings — there  can  be  no  excuse  for  his  giving  way 
to  that  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament  which 
cripples  him  at  every  step,  and  hinders  him  from 
ever  excelling  in  public.  But  one  great  bane  in 
public  speakers,  whether  in  Parliament,  at  the  Bar, 
or  in  the  Pulpit,  ia 
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SELF-  CONSCIO  USNESS. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  self-possession. 
The  exercise  of  this  fault,  which  is  more  or  less 
inherent  to  us  all,  tells  in  two  directions.  It  either 
leads  a  man  to  whisper  to  himself,  *  How  well  I  am 
doing  this,'  which  is  fatal  to  all  real  success ;  or  to 
whisper  to  himself,  '  How  badly  I  am  doing  this.' 
This  is  almost  equally  fatal  to  all  excellence.  The 
first  phase  cf  self-consciousness  engenders  conceit 
and  audacity ;  it  leads  to  self-complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction.  And  once  author  or  speaker,  advocate 
or  preacher,  reaches  this  point,  he  does  not  simply 
stand  still  in  attainments  ;  he  gradually  goes  back 
and  goes  down.  This  is  the  reason  so  many  men 
with  good  ability  never  excel.  Conceit  has  marred 
their  progress,  and  they  stop  short  of  excellence,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  perfectly  self -satisfied.  No 
worse  stage  can  be  reached  by  any  man  than  this. 
The  instances  are  many  of  men  of  natural  powers 
whose  beginning  promised  much,  but  who,  as  they 
advanced,  degenerated  because  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  gifts,  and  made  no  effort  to  improve  them. 

The  second  phase  of  self-consciousness  engenders 
cowardice,  and  the  loss  of  all  courage.  The  speaker 
looks  down  on  himself,  and,  like  Peter  on  the  waters, 
begins  to  sink.  He  loses,  by  degrees,  all  confidence 
in  his  own  powers. 

The  one  man  grows  indolent  through  self-confidence ; 
the  other  grows  timid  through  self-distrustftilness. 
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Longfellow  has  beautifully  said :  '  The  talent  of 
success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  well  whatever 
you  have  to  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame.'  This  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  :  '  Never  think  of  yourself 
when  reading  or  speaking,  but  only  of  your  subject.' 
He  who  conscientiously  follows  this  advice  is  the 
most  likely  to  acquire  self-possession.  While  he  will 
always  be  modest  and  diffident,  he  will  also  be 
confident  of  his  subject  and  of  himself,  not  causing 
you  to  think  much  of  him,  but  much  of  the  things 
which  he  speaks.  In  order  to  interpret  an  author 
properly,  we  must  never  attempt  it  until  we  have 
conceived  a  clear,  distinct  idea  of  it,  and  feel  its 
meaning  in  our  inmost  heart.  All  emotions  must  be 
from  within,  not  from  without.  When  a  speaker 
is  engaged  on  his  subject  he  should  not  then  have  to 
think  at  all  of  his  manner,  or  tones,  or  gestures.  If  he 
is  so  occupied,  self-consciousness  and  affectation  will 
appear.  And  wherever  there  is  the  least  tinge  of 
conceit,  the  hold  of  the  heart  is  immediately  lost. 
All  affectation  is  the  ruin  of  good  reading  and  speak 
ing.  Whatever  is  natural  will  please,  because  it 
shows  us  the  man,  not  the  manner.  He  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  whose  mind  is  saturated  with 
his  subject,  will  leave  Nature  to  prompt  the  manner 
of  delivery.  And  of  every  one  who  speaks  straight 
from  the  heart,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  *  Truth 
itself  will  come  mended  from  his  tongue.' 


CHAPTEE  XX, 

ON     SOME     TRIFLES. 
*  There  is  nothing  insignificant — nothing.' — COLERIDGE. 

THERE  have  been  great  artists  who,  by  a  few  bold 
strokes,  could  fling  upon  the  canvas  the  fruit  of  their 
genius.  But  even  then,  as  one  looks  at  the  picture, 
there  is  an  involuntary  feeling  that  it  seems  unfinished. 
The  wish  almost  leaps  to  the  lip,  '  If  he  could  but 
have  found  time  to  finish  it.'  There  are  few  of  us 
that  can  sit  down  to  a  picture,  book,  or  poem,  and 
throw  it  off — red-hot  and  finished.  We  have  need  to 
touch  and  retouch — write  and  rewrite.  Each  time  we 
review  our  work,  we  find  it  is  capable  of  improvement. 
There  is  still  some  touch,  trifle,  or  detail,  which  will 
add  to  its  symmetry.  We  have  sometimes  seen  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  our  poets,  like  poor  Eobert 
Burns',  and  the  pages  are  blurred  with  corrections  and 
erasures,  showing  many  changes  or  adaptations  in  the 
poem. 

I  remember  once  asking  Mary  Sewell,  who  wrote 
'Ballads  for  the  People,'  how  she  attained  to  such 
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marvellous  simplicity.  She  said :  *  My  plan  is,  first 
of  all,  to  write  the  story  just  as  it  comes  off  my  mind. 
Then  I  put  it  away,  and  in  two  or  three  days  I  take  it 
out  and  go  over  it  carefully ;  wherever  I  have  put  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  I  try  to  replace  it  by  a  word 
of  two  syllables.  Then  I  put  it  away  a  second  time, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  take  it  in  hand  again  ;  and 
wherever  I  find  words  of  two  syllables,  I  try  to 
substitute  words  of  one  syllable.' 

Her  '  Ballads '  are  triumphs  in  simplicity,  and  this 
was  the  way  in  which  she  reached  it.  I  have  often 
recalled  Mary  Sewell's  recipe  for  simplicity,  and 
thought  how  well  it  might  be  if  all  speakers,  preachers, 
and  pleaders  would  practise  it,  instead  of  using  grand 
words — sesquipedalia  vcrba — such  as  '  volition  '  for 
'  will ' ;  '  intellectual  process  '  for  '  thinking  '  ;  '  moral 
obligation  '  for  '  duty.'  How  simple  was  the  '  Prince 
of  all  Preachers  ' — our  Master :  f  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life '  (all  words  of  one  syllable)  ;  '  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world.'  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  '  (all 
words  of  one  syllable).* 

What  is  true  of  pictures  and  poems,  is  equally  true 
of  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking. 

'  There  is  nothing  insignificant — nothing.' 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  in  reading  and 
speaking,  as  in  all  else  we  do, '  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  trifle.'  Where  goldsmiths  work,  the  very  dust  is 

*  It  may  be  replied,  '  These  words,  in  the  original,  are  <  f 
more  than  one  syllable.'  But  in  writing  on  English  language,  I 
must  adhere  to  our  own  rendering  for  an  example. 
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valuable.  From  the  sweepings  of  the  floor  hundreds 
of  pounds  are  annually  extracted.  It  was  not 
Christopher  Wren  who  built  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  thousands  of  nameless  masons,  and 
hodmen,  and  joiners.  So  of  life  itself.  Every  little 
thread  is  helping  to  weave  the  great  web,  though  the 
pattern  is  not  shown  or  known  till  the  other  side  is 
turned.  None  of  us  can  measure  trifles.  Nothing  is 
small.  It  was  from  the  incident  of  a  little  frightened  / 
bird  flying  into  his  bosom  that  Wesley  wrote  the 
matchless  old  hymn : 

'  Jcsu,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly.' 

Some  years  ago  a  murdered  man  was  identified — 
though  the  corpse  was  almost  consumed  in  quicklime 
— by  the  dentist's  number  on  the  plate  of  the  false 
teeth  which  the  man  had  worn.  An  apprentice  once 
made  a  beautiful  window  for  a  cathedral  out  of  the 
pieces  of  glass  his  master  had  thrown  away.  Many  a 
small  pen  has  written  a  great  book.  Who  shall  say 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  trifle  ?  The  Bible  reduces 
our  skill  in  speaking  down  to  a  single  verse :  '  A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver ' — teaching  us  not  only  to  say  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  but  in  the  right  way.  And  it  is  a 
great  incentive  to  us  to  attend  to  every  word,  when 
even  '  a  word  fitly  spoken '  is  compared  to  a  golden 
apple  lying  in  a  basket  of  frosted  silver.  This  is  the 
principle  I  wish  to  follow  in  this  chapter.  I  propose 
to  speak  about 
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SOME  TRIFLES. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  who  think  that  even 
the  art  I  am  attempting  to  write  upon  is  a  trifle — of 
no  importance,  and  that  you  had  far  hotter  leave 
people  to  Nature  than  teach  them  Art.  Is  this, 
however,  the  plan  we  pursue  in  education,  in  music, 
in  painting,  or  in  any  science  ?  Do  we  leave  our  hoys 
and  girls  to  Nature,  or  do  we  try  to  teach  them  what 
ever  is  worth  knowing  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  one  great  need  of  Parliament  is  better 
speakers.  You  can  count  Pitt,  Burke,  Sheridan, 
Gladstone,  and  Salisbury  on  five  fingers.  One  great 
need  of  the  Bar  is  better  pleaders.  You  can  count 
the  late  silver-voiced  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Russell, 
Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and  Frank 
Lockwood  on  five  fingers.  One  great  need  of  the 
Church  is  better  preachers.  You  can  count  the  late 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  Archbishop  Magee,  and  Henry 
Melvill  c  i  three  fingers.  Everyone  of  us  gives  cause 
for  criticism  on  his  delivery  of  momentous  truths. 
With  many  of  us  clergy,  a  total  neglect  of  proper 
intonation,  emphasis,  and  inflection  often  renders  our 
hearers  nervous  and  restless  and  instead  of  inspiring 
the  audience  we  address,  irritation  is  excited  by  our 
entire  lack  of  skill  in  reaching  their  hearts.  It  will  be 
said  by  some,  '  He  who  speaks  to  men  as  God's 
ambassador,  should  think  of  truth,  not  of  rhetoric  ; 
'tis  pitiful  to  court  applause,  or  even  approval,  when 
he  should  win  a  soul.'  In  this  we  must  all  thoroughly 
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agree.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  we 
should  not '  put  truth  to  the  best  advantage.'  I  agree 
with  the  words  of  an  aged  minister,  '  If  I  were  per 
mitted  to  go  back  and  begin  again,  I  would  not  study 
books  less,  but  I  would  study  men  more.  I  would 
not  study  the  matter  of  my  sermons  less,  but  I  would 
study  the  manner  more.' 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written 
against  clergy  who  try  to  improve  themselves  in  the 
art  of  speaking.  The  fact  is,  we  are  sent  as  preachers 
to  secure  the  attention  of  men,  to  interest  them  in 
heavenly  truth,  and  to  persuade  them.  Let  us  speak 
to  men  with  all  the  mastery  of  language  we  can 
command.  To  say  this  is  not  to  advocate  the 
declamatory,  affected,  stilted,  clerical  tone.  Let  us 
avoid  this  style  altogether,  and  speak  naturally. 
1  Don't  preach  to  us  to-day,'  said  a  man  to  his  pastor; 
'  just  talk  to  us.'  How  many  a  forbearing  congrega 
tion,  if  they  could  only  find  a  voice  during  the 
sermon,  would  cry  out  to  the  drone  in  the  pulpit : 
'  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  preach  to  us  any  longer ; 
do  just  talk  to  us !'  If  I  may  dare  to  speak  to 
the  clergy,  I  would  say :  Speak  from  the  pulpit 
naturally;  talk  to  the  people  in  plain  and  earnest 
words.  I  have  heard  clergy  preach  a  sermon  in  one 
continuous  monotone ;  others  speak  up  and  down,  and 
end  every  sentence  on  the  same  note.  The  most  able 
sermon  so  spoken  loses  all  its  force.  Speak,  do  not 
sing.  Speak  in  all  the  range  of  your  human  voice. 

Speak — do  not  bawl,     A  low  tone  with  clear  enun- 
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elation  fills  a  cathedral.  It  is  the  unnatural  loud  tone 
that  wakes  the  sleeping  echoes.  *  How  do  you  like  your 
new  preacher  ?'  said  one  neighbour  to  another.  '  Oh, 
he  gets  on  wonderfully ;  he  grows  louder  and  louder.' 
Such  a  voice  as  that  exhausts  the  speaker,  and  never 
has  been  known  to  touch  the  heart  of  any  hearer.  A 
great  actress  (Mrs.  Siddons)  studied  for  years  to  make 
her  whisper  audible  to  two  thousand  listeners,  and 
she  succeeded. 

One  trifle — which  seems  so,  but  which,  like  a  dead 
fly,  spoils  the  ointment — is  the  danger  of  placing  the 
emphasis,  or  stress  of  voice,  on  the  small  word  in  a 
sentence.  Thus,  I  have  heard  it  read,  '  God  is  love.' 
These  three  monosyllables  are  capable  of  three 
different  emphases.  If  we  say  '  God  is  love,'  we 
imply  that,  above  all  other  beings,  God  is  love.  If 
we  say  '  God  is  lore,'  we  imply  that,  above  all  other, 
and  greater  than  all  other,  attributes  of  God,  stands 
forth  His  glorious  attribute  of  love.  But  if  we  lay 
the  false  emphasis  on  the  auxiliary  word  '  is  '  and  say 
*  God  is  love,'  we  imply  that  someone  has  asserted 
the  contrary — someone  has  said  '  God  is  not  love '; 
and  you  who  believe  that  He  is  love,  who  know  that 
He  is  love,  stand  up  as  His  follower  and  disciple,  and 
contradict  this  maligner  of  God's  character,  and  insist 
that  '  God  is  love.' 

This  false  emphasis  on  the  auxiliary  verb  might  be 
exemplified  by  many  instances.  Two  of  the  most 
common  among  the  clergy  are  : 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven.' 
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It  is  clear  that  the  thought  in  this  line  is  'Our 
Father ';  and,  further,  that  He  is  '  in  heaven.'  The 
auxiliary  is,  therefore,  of  no  importance,  save  as  the 
small  link  in  the  chain  of  the  sentence  connecting 
'  Our  Father  '  with  '  in  heaven,'  and  it  ought  to  be 
read  with  pathos  and  feeling  on  'Father,'  and  the 
rest  of  the  line  smoothly,  thus  : 

'  Our  Father — which  art  in  Heaven.** 

If  we  read  these  opening  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  the  false  emphasis  (as  ninety-nine  do  out  of 
every  hundred),  we  make  the  same  mistake  as  in  the 
last  instance  I  gave.  We  must  assume  that  someone 
has  said  that  '  Our  Father  '  is  not,  does  not  reside  '  in 
heaven.'  And  we  insist  that  He  is  in  heaven.  So  we 
say  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.' 

The  other  instance  of  the  false  emphasis  on  the 
auxiliary  verb  is  that,  over  and  over  again,  we  hear 
the  clergy  say  in  the  General  Confession  :  '  We  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done.'  Whereas  the  only  true  reading  is  :  'We  have 
left  twdone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  ; 
and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  id 
have  done.'  I  ask  every  true  student  of  the  art  oi 
reading  to  give  most  thoughtful  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  auxiliary  verb.  The  right  emphasis  on  it,  in 
its  various  uses,  is  '  no  trifle.' 

A  second  trifle  I  shall  touch  on  is  the  treatment  of 
'  ed '  at  the  end  of  words.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  all 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Liturgy,  it  was  an 
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accepted  dogma  that  '  ed '  at  the  end  of  every  word 
that  carried  it  was  to  be  separately  pronounced.  Thus, 
'erred'  and  'strayed,'  'beloved,'  'hallowed  be  Thy 
name,'  and  so  forth.  But  I  am  glad  to  observe  that 
this  practice  is  nearly  obsolete.  It  was  adopted  by 
all  teachers  of  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  because  it 
was  thought  to  add  dignity  and  reverence  to  the 
reading.  But  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  it  must 
clearly  apply  to  words  only  to  which  the  'ed'  is 
added,  as  '  showed,'  '  followed.'  It  must  never  be 
heard  in  such  words  as  '  believed,'  '  settled,'  '  assem 
bled,'  as  in  all  such  cases  only  the  letter  '  d  '  is  added. 
For  my  own  part — and  only  speaking  for  myself — I 
always  treat  the  'ed'  as  silent.  My  reason  is  that  it  is 
natural,  and  the  other  reading  is  non-natural.  We 
should  think  it  non-natural  to  say  '  the  cattle  lowed,' 
'  the  dog  barked,'  '  the  horse  neighed.'  Rather  would 
we  say  always,  '  the  cattle  lowed,'  '  the  dog  barked,' 
'  the  horse  neighed.'  A  little  study  will  enable  every 
reader  to  determine  what  course  to  follow  in  the  treat 
ment  of  '  ed.'  Even  in  reading  the  most  sacred 
things,  it  seems  to  me  non-natural  to  say,  '  He  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me  ';  or  to  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  '  they  cast  four  anchors  from  the 
stern,  and  wished  for  the  day.'  In  fact,  we  ought  to 
pronounce  words  in  the  Bible  as  we  do  in  other  books ; 
for,  while  we  should  always  read  it  with  reverence,  we 
cannot  be  too  natural. 

On  the  same  principle  '  wouldest,'  and  its  relatives 
'  couldest '  and  '  shouldest,'  sound  so  awkward  when 
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pronounced  with  two  syllables,  that  I  advise  the 
reader  to  treat  them  as  monosyllables,  and  pronounce 
them  *  wouldst,'  '  couldst,'  and  '  shouldst.' 

A  third  trifle  I  shall  notice  is  the  use  of  *  my. 
The  general  rule  is  that,  except  when  it  is  markedly 
emphatic — as  '  My  Lord  and  my  God,'  or  '  I  know 
that  my  Eedeemer  liveth ' — it  should  be  read  short. 
This  is  universally  to  be  observed  in  reading  poetry. 
Thus,  in  Byron's  'Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  we  must 
read : 

*  My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 

As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears  j 
My  limbs  are  bowed,  but  not  with  toil, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil.' 

Where,  however,  it  implies  possession,  it  must  be  read 
long :  '  My  garden  is  as  large  as  yours  ' ;  *  he  was  my 
friend,  not  yours  ' ;  *  this  is  not  your  book ;  it  is  my 
book.' 

My  object  in  writing  on  so-called  'trifles'  in  this 
chapter  will  be  attained  if  it  awakens  in  the  mind  a 
closer  attention  to  them,  and  a  more  careful  study  of 
them.  This  will  engender  thought ;  and  it  is  im 
possible  to  bestow  too  much  thought  on  this  subject. 
There  are  two  rules  which  we  should  apply  to  all  our 
study  of  the  difficult  art  of  reading.  The  one  is^ 
read  a  subject  with  care  and  interest ;  the  other  is — 
not  only  read,  but — think.  When  you  have  read  a 
page,  close  the  book  and  try  to  recall  the  ideas* 
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Follow  this  plan  faithfully,  and  you  have  a  golden 
key.  You  will  never  then  overlook  *  trifles.'  In 
attentive,  thoughtless  reading  will  make  mere  me 
chanical  readers  and  speakers.  There  are  other 
things  which  are  injurious  to  the  reader  and  speaker. 
One  of  these  is  reading  trashy  novels.  Another  is 
the  habit  (one,  I  fear,  which  we  all  form  in  the 
present  day)  of  skimming  our  newspaper?  for  items 
of  news,  bits  of  information,  rapidly  following  each 
other,  confusedly  jumbled  together,  few  of  them  to  be 
thought  of  or  recalled  again. 

Rather  let  us  try  to  revivify  what  we  read  by 
thought.  Then,  having  passed  it  through  the  sieve 
of  our  own  mind,  and  having  winnowed  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  we  shall  throw  away  the  latter,  and 
retain  the  former  for  use.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
reading,  but  the  method  of  reading,  that  must  settle 
the  question  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  mind.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  who  read  much,  know  much.  We  may 
read — mechanically — numerically  as  many  books  as 
others,  and  yet  remain  almost  as  ignorant  as  we 
were.  So  said  John  Milton : 

'  who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior — 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains — 
Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himself/ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SOME    VOICE    EXERCISES. 

'  Learn  before  thou  speak.' — THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  (Ecclus.  xviii. 
19). 

WHAT  is  the  reason  so  few,  whose  vocation  is  to  be 
public  teachers,  are  themselves  clear,  distinct,  natural 
speakers,  whom  you  can  hear  even  in  dime  alt  build 
ings,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  ?  The 
reason  may  be  found  not  far  from  the  words  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  which  head  this  chapter  ;  they  do  not 
learn  before  they  speak.  A  tailor  or  shoemaker  is 
put  under  a  master-tailor  or  master-shoemaker  for 
years  before  he  starts  for  himself ;  but  public  speakers 
start  at  once,  tvitliout  one  hour's  instruction,  in  that 
which  is  to  them  the  most  weighty  and  most  im 
portant  subject,  and  without  which  all  other  accom 
plishments  are  worth  nothing — namely,  the  power  of 
speaking  their  own  mother-tongue.  The  mind  is  the 
architect,  the  body  is  its  workman,  and  the  voice 
is  the  instrument.  These  three — mind,  body,  and 
voice — must  work  together.  The  end  of  all  speaking 
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is  to  be  heard.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  may  as  weW  be 
silent.  If  a  student  should  inquire,  '  How  am  I  to 
improve  mind,  body,  and  voice  ?'  I  answer,  as  I 
should  to  one  studying  the  art  of  music,  by  one  thing : 

PRACTICE. 

To  this  end  I  propose  to  give  some  voice  exercises, 
which,  I  am  confident,  will  reward  every  student  who 
uses  them  conscientiously. 

But  before  doing  this,  I  would  say  to  every  reader 
and  speaker  : 

Stand  erect,  with  the  shoulders  depressed  and 
thrown  back,  so  as  to  expand  the  chest ;  prevent  the 
body  from  bending,  and  breathe  easily,  freely,  and 
frequently ;  open  the  mouth  wide  enough  to  admit 
two  fingers  sidewise  between  the  teeth,  and  keep  the 
lips  free  and  yet  firm,  that  every  word  may  be  spoken 
with  clearness  and  precision  ;  let  there  be  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  moisture  in  the  mouth.  A  piece  of 
cork  (as  I  have  already  advised),  about  an  inch  in 
height,  placed  between  the  front  teeth  perpendicularly 
while  practising,  will  be  found  most  useful  in  ac 
quiring  the  habit  of  opening  the  mouth.  The  vocal 
gymnastics  which  I  propose  to  set  before  students  will 
produce  astonishing  power  and  flexibility  of  voice, 
making  it  strong,  clear,  liquid,  musical,  and  under 
complete  control ;  and  they  will  be  found  healthful 
and,  I  hope,  not  dull.  They  will  engage  the  muscles, 
the  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips,  and  will  immensely 
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improve  rapidity,  precision,  and  effect  in  speaking. 
Let  the  student  remember  that  it  is  not  the  quantity 
read,  but  the  manner  of  reading,  that  will  give  him 
complete  mastery  over  his  vocal  powers  and  over  the 
elements  of  language. 

The  first  thing  to  which  attention  must  be  given 

is  the 

VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Vowels  are  all  formed  in  the  larynx.  The  vowels 
constitute  the  essence  of  words,  and  consonants  give 
them  their  proper  form.  It  is  to  the  judicious  pro 
longation  of  vowel- sounds  that  pronunciation  owes 
one  of  its  greatest  beauties.  Vowel-sounds  make  the 
music  of  language.  The  following  words  will  embody 
all  the  sounds  of  the  five  vowels  :  a,  c,  i,  o,  u ; 

Ale,  ah,  all,  at ;  eel,  ell ;  isle,  ill ;  old,  ooze,  on ; 
mute,  up,  full ;  oil,  ounce. 

In  the  voice  gymnastics  that  will  be  furnished  to 
the  student,  the  words  are  put  together  entirely  for 
sound,  not  for  sense.  Be  very  particular  to  pro 
nounce  every  sound  fully,  correctly,  and  distinctly. 
In  making  use  of  them,  do  not  hurry  your  enunciation, 
precipitating  syllable  over  syllable,  and  word  upon 
word,  nor  run  them  together  in  confusion  ;  but  deliver 
them  slowly  and  articulately,  like  coins  from  the 
mint,  perfectly  finished,  struck  in  due  succession,  and 
of  full  weight.  By  faithful  practice  of  the  difficult 
combinations  which  I  propose  to  give,  surprising 
flexibility  of  voice  and  distinctness  of  articulation 
will  be  acquired. 
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AN  EXERCISE  ON  VOWELS. 

1  Ba-al,  the  o-ri-ent  a-e-ronaut,  the  cham-pi-on  of 
fi-e-ry  scor-pi-ons,  took  his  a-e-ri-al  flight  into  the 
ge-o-met-ric-al  em-py-re-an,  and  dropped  a  beau-ti-ful 
vi-o-let  into  the  ap-ple  or-chard,  where  they  sung 
hy-me-ne-al  re-qui-ems.'  '  Be-el-ze-bub  vi-o-lent-ly 
snatched  the  va-ri-e-ga-ted  di-a-dem  from  the  Zo-o- 
log-i-cal  cra-ni-um,  and  placed  it  on  the  Eu-ro-pe-an 
gen-i-i,  to  a-mel-i-o-rate  their  in-cho-ate  i-de-as  of 
in-val-i-da-ting  the  pi-te-ous  man-tu-a-ma-kers  with 
the  tri-en-ni-al  pan-a-ce-a  of  Soc-i-o-lo-gy  on  the 
lin-e-a-ment  of  a-ri-es,  under  the  ac-cu-mu-la-ted 
ci-ta-del  of  the  Acropo-lis.' 

This  exercise  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  vowel  sounds,  so  that  each  sound 
shall  be  perfectly  shaped,  and  be  given  slowly,  clearly, 
and  distinctly.  The  student  can  enlarge  on  this 
practice  for  himself.  I  now  pass  on  to  give  a  series  of 

CONSONANT  EXERCISES. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  and  training  the 
voice  and  ear.  In  reading  and  speaking,  a  thorough, 
systematic  practice  on  all  the  consonants  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  only  solid  foundation  for  good  speak 
ing  is  the  perfect  knowledge  and  study  of  the  vowel 
and  consonant  sounds  in  our  language.  Error  here 
will  carry  its  taint  of  a  vicious  pronunciation  every 
where  in  our  utterances,  for  bad  habits  are  stubborn 
things. 
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SOUNDS  OF  CONSONANT  '  J3.' 

'Bah/  'ball,'  'bat,'  'be,'  'beg,'  'bide,'  'bid,' 
'bode,'  'boon,'  'boss,'  'buss,'  'brute,'  'boil,'  'bound.' 

EXEECISE  ON  CONSONANT  '  I?.' 

'  The  robin  imbibed  bobbin,  and  gobbled  cabbage.' 
'  The  robber  blabbed  barbarously,  and  bamboozled 
the  Nabob.'  '  Jacob  dabbled  in  ribbons.'  '  The  horse 
jibbed  with  the  cobbler,  when  he  saw  a  baboon.' 
*  The  baby  gabbled  gibberish,  and  bit  blackberries.' 
'  The  rabble's  hobby  is  to  browbeat.'  '  He  beat  the 
bramble-bushes  for  bilberries,  and  bribed  the  booby  of 
his  bombastic  blackbird.' 

B  is  always  silent  in  the  following  words  :  '  Debt,' 
'subtle,'  'doubt,'  'dumb,'  'lamb,'  'comb,'  'thumb,' 
'  crumb,'  '  limb,'  '  climb,'  '  succumb,'  '  bdellium.' 

SOUNDS  OF  CONSONANT  '  <7.' 

(1)  This  consonant  has  four  sounds.     The  first  is 
soft,  and  like  that  of  s.     Thus :    '  The  city  of  Cin 
cinnati  is  a  fascinating  solace  for  civil  society.'    '  Cicero 
and  Cecilia,  with  tacit  reciprocity,  dilacerate  the  acid 
pumice.'     *  The  acidity  of  the  citron  in  the  cellar  ex 
cites  the  precipitate  discipline  of  the  facile  diocesan.' 

(2)  The  second  sound  of  c  is  hard,  and  like  that  of 
k.     Thus:  'Came,'  'car,'  'call,'  'cap,'  'cove,'  'cut,' 
'  cute,'  '  crude,'  '  coil,'  '  cloud.'    '  Clark  comes  to  catch 
crabs  and  crawfish,  to  cram  his  cow.'     '  The  croaking 
sceptic  in  moc-assins  succumbs  to  the  arctic  spectacle, 
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and  accommodates  his  accurate  account  of  the  occult 
stucco  to  the  ec-liptic.'  '  The  crowd  claims  the  clocks, 
and  climbs  the  cliffs  that  crunched  the  crows,  to 
clutch  the  microcosm.' 

So,  likewise,  ch  often  have  the  sound  of  k,  the  h 
being  silent.  Thus  :  '  The  chimerical  architect  cate 
chises  the  character  of  the  chromatic  chorus  and  the 
archives  of  Munich.' 

(3)  The  third  sound  of  c  is  almost  as  soft  as  that 
of  z.     Thus  :  '  The  discerner  discernibly  discerns  dis 
cernible  things.'    '  The  sacrificer  sacrifices  the  sacrifice 
on   the   altar   of   sacrifice,  and   sufficeth   the  law  of 
sacrifice.' 

(4)  The  fourth  sound  of  c  is  like  sh.    Thus  :  '  Ocean. 
Judicious  Phocion,  tenacious  of  his  luscious  species, 
appreciates  his  associates  with  saponaceous  prescience.' 
'  A  Grecian  proficient,  with  capacious  superficies,  de 
preciates  the  ferocious  and  rapacious  provincialisms 
of    Cappadocia.'     '  The   champagne   of  the   precious 
optician  satisfied  the  charlatans  of  the  marchioness.' 


SOUNDS  OF  CONSONANT  1D: 

D  has  two  sounds,  as  in  '  dame,'  '  dart,'  *  dawn,' 
'dub,'  'deed,'  'dead';  'die,'  'did';  'do,'  'dog,' 
'  dole  ' ;  '  duck,'  '  duke,'  '  druid  ' :  '  A  dandy  defrauded 
his  daughter  of  a  saddle.'  '  The  double-headed 
Paddy,  nodding  at  noonday,  determined  to  riddle  the 
dogged  dryads  till  doomsday.'  '  They  dreaded  the 
day  dawn.' 
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The  second  sound  of  d  is  that  of  t  when  at  the  end 
of  words  :  '  He  faced  and  cursed  the  vex'd  friend  who 
watch'd  and  tripp'd  his  crisp'd  feet.'  '  He  piped  a 
tune  for  the  wretched ;  he  jump'd  and  scratched  his 
blanch'd  face,  which  eclips'd  the  horse.' 

SOUND  OF  THE  CONSONANT  1F.% 

F  has  two  sounds ;  the  first  is  at  the  beginning  of  a 
syllable/as  'fife,'  'father,'  'faithful,'  'fretful,'  'affable,' 
'fit,'  'fowl,'  'buf-foon,'  'fright,'  'fraught,'  'final/ 
and  so  forth.  The  second  sound  of  /is  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  is  somewhat  like  v,  as  'of,'  '  whereof '; 
or  the  shorter  sound,  as  '  off,'  '  cuff.' 

There  is  the  irregular  sound  of/,  which  is  conveyed 
by  ph  and  gh,  as :  '  Philip  Brough  laughed  enough.' 
'  The  seraph's  prophecy  was  lithographed  in  the 
philosophy  of  physics.' 

The  difficulties  of  pronunciation  in  our  language 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  :  '  Though  the 
tough  cough  ploughed  through  me,  the  drought 
brought  me  enough  dough  in  the  borough.'  Avoid 
saying  ' a  piece-o'-cake '  for  'a  piece  of  cake,'  or 
*  gim-me  some  '  instead  of  '  give  me  some.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '  Q.' 

G  has  three  sounds — first,  like  the  letter  j,  as 
'general,'  'giant,'  'genius':  'The  original  magic  of 
the  gipsy  generated  the  exaggerated  genealogy  of  the 
logical  sergeant.' 
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The  second  sound  of  y  is  hard,  as  '  game,'  '  cigar  ' : 
'  Giddy  goose  got  a  cigar  and  gave  it  to  the  beggar.' 
*  The  Brobdignagian  growls  over  his  green-glass 
goggles ;  and  the  giggling  girl  gloats  over  the  great 
granary,  and  groans  at  the  guests.' 

The  third  sound  of  g  is  somewhat  like  zh.  But  the 
words  in  which  this  sound  occurs  are  French  words 
Anglicized,  as :  '  The  protege  in  the  menagerie  saw 
the  mirage,  and  the  playful  badinage  put  on  rouge.' 

There  is  another  sound  of  g  combined  with  h,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  the  h  is  silent,  as :  '  The  ghastly 
burgher  stood  aghast  to  see  a  ghost  take  the  gherkins  ; 
and  the  neighbour  taught  his  daughter  to  plough  when 
on  furlough.' 

SOUND  OF  THE  CONSONANT  'H.9 

The  letter  h  has  but  one  sound,  which  is  an 
aspirate,  produced  by  breathing,  as  :  '  His  hale  high 
ness  holds  high  his  haughty  head,  and  exhibits 
himself  in  the  humid  hall.'  '  The  hard  hedge-hog, 
heedless  of  his  havoc  of  the  horrible  beetles,  hies  to 
his  hole  with  his  whole  head.'  '  The  gardener  hit 
the  humming-bee  into  his  hive  on  the  day  of  harvest- 
home.' 

The  letter  h  is  silent  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
many  words,  as :  '  The  heiress  in  the  hour  of  honest 
humour  repeated  her  rhymy  rhetoric,  while  Thomas 
spoke  to  Ahijah,  Dinah,  Elijah,  Hannah,  Jonah, 
Isaiah,  Obadiah,  Terah,  and  Sarah  in  Nineveh  and 
Pisgah.1 
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The  proper  sound  of  the  letter  h  is  of  great  im 
portance  in  speaking.  Those  who  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  omitting  the  h  when  it  ought  to  be  pro 
nounced,  or  putting  it  in  where  it  does  not  exist,  must 
overcome  this  terrible  fault  by  daily  practice,  by 
correcting  such  an  example  as  the  following  :  '  Hi  'it 
my  'orse  'ard,  hand  'urried  hout  to  'unt  'ogs  ;  hand 
got  hoif  my  'igh  'orse,  hand  'itched  'im  hup  to  a  hoak 
tree,  hand  gave  'im  hoats  to  heat.'  Or  the  following: 
'  How  do  you  spell  your  name,  Hellier  ?'  '  Why, 
there's  a  hachge,  hand  a  he,  hand  a  hell,  hand  a  hell, 
hand  a  hi,  hand  a  he,  hand  a  harr,  hand  hif  that 
don't  spell  'ellier,  hi'll  heat  my  'at.' 

The  omission  of  the  aspirate  is  a  far  more  common 
fault  than  its  gratuitous  introduction.  It  may  seem 
impertinent  to  write  upon  such  a  subject,  but  the 
fault  is  anything  but  rare  among  those  who  were  left 
when  young  too  much  among  servants.  It  is  a  fault 
that  spoils  all  good  speaking,  and  one  which  can  be 
remedied  only  by  the  most  careful  watchfulness  and 
recollection.  But  there  is  a  far  more  widely-spread 
slovenliness  in  this  matter,  against  which  even  cultured 
speakers  need  to  be  on  their  guard.  It  is  heard  in 
short  words  which  come  in  juxtaposition.  Thus,  '  he 
who/  rapidly  uttered,  too  often  becomes  '  heoo  ' ;  and 
'he  of  whom,'  '  he  ovoom.'  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  formation  of  two  or  more  aspirates  following  each 
other  is  not  easy,  as:  'He  has  had  headway.'  'He 
had  hounds  here.'  'He  held  his  handsome  horses 
hard  by  his  house  on  high  hills.' 
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The  student  should  write  out  for  himself  exercises 
on  the  letter  h,  both  silent  and  aspirated. 

Beware,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  letter  h,  but  in 
all  cultured  speaking,  of  omissions  and  additions. 
Say  '  Boston  notion,'  not  *  Boston-ocean ';  'regain 
either,'  not  *  regai- neither  ' :  *  then  apples  fell/  not 
'  the  nappies  fell.'  I  can  scarcely  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  these  consonant  exercises.  They 
will  teach  the  student,  as  the  master  does  his  ap 
prentice.  They  teach  the  foundation  principles  of  all 
reading  and  speaking,  and  how  to  apply  them ;  and 
when  the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered  them,  he 
will  have  no  further  use  for  them.  They  will  be 
embodied  in  his  speaking,  and  serve  much  the  same 
purpose  as  the  finger-post  does  to  the  traveller.  Once 
he  thoroughly  knows  the  way,  he  has  no  further  need 
for  it. 

If  practice  enables  a  person  with  the  ten  fingers 
to  accomplish  almost  anything  on  an  instrument  of 
music — as  on  the  piano  or  violin — consider  how  much 
may  be  done  in  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking  by 
those  who  have  trained  the  vocal  organs  of  speech  in 
the  same  way.  And  for  doing  this  there  is  nothing 
like  vocal  exercise  of  the  voice,  tongue,  teeth,  and 
lips. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

VOICE  EXERCISES  (continued). 

*Most  of  those  excellences  which  are  regarded  as  natural 
endowments  will  be  found,  when  looked  at  more  closely,  to  be 
the  product  of  repeated  exercise.' — LOCKE. 

I  HOPE  and  believe  that  to  those  determined  on 
resolute  practice  these  vocal  exercises  will  be  found 
the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  interesting,  part  of 
this  book.  In  reading  and  speaking,  we  must  learn  to 
rely  but  little  on  the  assistance  of  others.  The  con 
viction  once  acquired  that  progress  depends  on  self- 
exertion  is  the  starting-point  in  all  self-improvement. 
Hard  industry  in  the  principles  of  reading  and 
speaking  will  bring  us  to  marvellous  results.  A 
genius  is  usually  considered  to  be  one  endowed  with 
such  rare  faculties  that  he  can  accomplish  anything 
without  labour.  The  idea  is  that  such  a  one  learns 
a  subject  without  studying  it,  and  can  be  eloquent 
without  any  preparation  whatever.  While  ordinary 
people  have  to  toil  for  knowledge  by  reading,  a  genius 
is  supposed  to  reach  it  by  a  single  bound.  Such 
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minds  may  exist— one  or  two  of  them,  perhaps,  in  a 
century.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  those  things 
which  the  world  will  not  let  die  have  not  only  been 
the  conceptions  of  genius,  but  the  products  of  toil. 
That  which  genius  accomplishes  at  one  impulse, 
industry  reaches  by  successive  efforts.  What  genius 
performs  at  the  first  blow,  industry  can  do  by  a 
succession  of  blows ;  so  that,  within  fair  limits, 
industry  is  a  substitute  for  genius.  Moreover,  genius 
needs  industry,  and  cannot  be  perfected  without  it. 
Milton's  imagination  conceived  his  visions,  but  his 
industry  crystallized  them.  Michael  Angelo's  genius 
started  his  masterpieces,  but  his  industry  enshrined 
them  in  marble. 

Between  perfection  and  mediocrity  there  are  many 
intermediate  places  which  we  may  reach  with  honour ; 
and  it  is  because  the  right  use  of  our  powers  depends 
on  cultivation,  and  is  lost  through  neglect,  that  I  am 
asking  students  seriously  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
vocal  exercises  which  I  am  now  placing  before  them 
for  practice. 

I  pass  on  in  the  series  of 

CONSONANT  EXERCISES. 

If  these  are  methodically  used,  all  the  varied  sounds 
of  our  language  will  be  mastered. 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  'J.' 

This  has  but  one  sound.  '  The  jolly  judge,  jealous 
of  John's  jewels,  jasper  and  jacinth,  jeopardied  the 
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jangling  jailer's  journey,  jesting  at  justice ;  and 
jumping  into  jumper  juice,  joined  Jubal,  Jacob,  Jael, 
Jaaziniah,  Jehoshaphat,  Jehu,  Jehoash,  Jehoiada, 
Jehoram,  Josiah,  Jehoiakin,  and  Jehoialdm ;  jerking 
the  javelin  of  Jupiter  from  Jairus,  and  jamming  it 
into  the  Jew's  jaw,  to  the  joy  of  the  jeering  jockey.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '  K: 

This  has  one  sound ;  it  is  hard,  like  the  second 
sound  of  c  (see  Chapter  XXI.),  as  '  Korah  kept  the 
Kenite's  kerchiefs  under  the  key  of  Kedar.'  '  The 
keeper  of  kernels  kindled  the  kettle,  and  keenly  kicked 
the  kid,  killing  the  king's  kind  kinsman.' 

In  other  words,  k  is  soft  and  silent,  like  the  letter  n 
in  ' nee.'  As 'kneeling,'  'knocking';  ' knowing  know 
ledge  which  he  knew  that  I  know  ';  'he  knocked  the 
knotted  knot  with  his  knife.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '£.* 

This  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  '  lo  '  and  '  lay.' 
'  The  little  laird  loudly  lauds  the  lily-light  lamb  on 
the  lawn  the  live-long  day.'  'Lemuel  Leigh-Lye 
loves  the  lullaby  of  the  lord's  lovely  lady,  and  genteelly 
listens  to  the  Lollard's  lively  lore.'  '  The  litigious 
lawyer  legally  tells  his  lonesome,  luckless  client  that 
the  law  legalizes  the  illogical  legislation  of  the  land, 
and  laughs  at  the  leather-looking  leviathan,  lying 
along  the  lizard's  loathsome  load  of  lanky  locusts, 
while  the  Levite  from  Lebanon  looks  for  the  lost 
legion  of  Libyans  in  Laodicea.' 

13 
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L  is  silent  in  'balm,'  'calm,'  'salve,'  'psalm,' 
'would,'  'could,'  'should,'  'chalk,'  'talk,'  'halser' 
(hawser),  '  folk,'  '  salmon,'  '  almond,'  '  Malmsey.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  ' M. 

This  has  only  one  sound,  as  '  main,'  '  me,'  '  met,' 
'made,'  'mud.'  'The  man  made  many  marvellous 
mummies  out  of  munched  gammon,  and  magnifical 
moonbeams  of  gummy  ammonia  for  a  premium 
on  mashed  mallows.'  '  The  meddlesome  magistrate 
mixed  an  omniumgatherum  of  amalgamated  medicinal 
myrtles,  and  the  maltman  circumambulated  the  Cim 
merian  hammock  of  the  murmuring  midshipman, 
mischievously  mocking  the  mass  of  mouldy  millet.' 
'  Mazzaroth  the  Median  met  Mordecai  with  Metheg- 
Ammah  and  Methusaleh  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Midianitish  monarch  marched  from  Marah  to  Me- 
giddo  by  Mizpah  and  Moriah.' 

The  letter  m  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  '  Mnason  '  and 
'  mnemonics.' 

Beware  of  the  trick,  which  is  very  prevalent,  of 
detaching  letters  from  the  preceding  word  and  attach 
ing  them  to  the  succeeding  one,  as  '  his  cry  moved 
me,'  not  '  his  crimoved  me.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  <^N.' 

1]his  has  two  sounds  :  its  first  as  in  '  nine.'  '  The 
notorious  ninny,  negligent  of  the  nobleman's  enchant 
ments,  contaminates  his  nautical  nondescript  with 
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antinomian  nonsense.'  '  Ninety-nine  manikins  unani 
mously  enchain  with  winning  tones  the  benign  Duenna 
at  the  Socinian  Convention  of  the  non-residents.' 
'  He  knows  his  nose.  I  know  he  knows  his  nose ; 
and  if  he  says  he  knows  I  know  he  knows  his  nose,  of 
course  he  knows  I  know  he  knows  his  nose.' 

The  second  sound  of  n  is  that  of  ng  before  hard  g, 
and  often  before  c,  k,  and  q.  '  The  Bank  conquers 
the  strangling  donkey,  and  sanctions  the  lank  con 
clave  in  the  punctilious  concourse.'  '  The  sanguine 
uncle  lingers  long  among  the  tinkling  ingots,  and 
jingles  his  wrinkled  fingers  over  the  linguist's  angular 
shrunk  shank.' 

The  union  of  ng  at  the  end  of  words  is  very  frequent, 
as  in  'cultivating*  and  strengthening  the  understand 
ing  by  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.'  'I  am 
thinking  of  contending  on  the  hustings.'  '  Eelinquish 
your  standing  in  the  crisping  frying-pan,  by  jumping 
over  the  winding  railing  ;  and  while  you  are  laughing, 
crying,  sleeping,  waking,  resting,  or  working,  you 
may  be  sailing  on  the  swelling,  boiling  ocean,  where 
the  limping  herrings  are  leaping,  skipping,  and 
dancing  around.' 

NOTE. — Of  all  the  slovenly  styles  of  reading  and 
speaking,  there  is  none  worse  than  the  habit  of  drop 
ping  the  g  at  the  end  of  words,  and  saying  '  good- 
rnornin','  '  good-evenin','  '  I'm  makin'  a  stunnin* 
puddin','  and  so  forth.  Thus,  the  omission  of  one 

*  The  student  will  not  fail  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
sounds  of  ng  in  such  words  as  '  singer '  and  '  linger.' 
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letter  is  enough  to  turn  the  best  of  reading  and 
speaking  into  the  worst  vulgarity.  Truly,  as  I  have 
said  in  a  former  chapter,  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
trifle.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  'P.' 

This  has  but  one  sound.  *  Pap/  'pale,'  'par,' 
*  pall,'  'peep,'  'pet,' '  pipe/  'pip/  'pope/  'pool/  'pop/ 
'pule/  'pup/  'puss/  'point/  'pound.'  'People  put 
pepper  in  apple-pies  in  cupboards  and  whapping 
wrappers.'  '  The  happy  piper  placed  his  peerless 
puppy  in  Pompey's  pears,  to  be  purchased  for  a  pound 
of  pippins  or  pulverized  poppies.'  '  A  paddy  picked  a 
peck  of  pickled  peppers,  and  put  them  on  a  pewter 
platter/ 

The  letter  p  is  silent  in  '  psalm/  '  psalter/  '  pshaw/ 
'Ptolemy/  'Psyche/  'corps/  'corpse'  (corse),  're 
ceipt.' 

Beware  of  saying  '  debths '  instead  of  '  depths/  or 
'  babtism  '  instead  of  '  baptism.' 

The  following  may  be  called  a  muscle-stretcher : 
'  Peter  Prickle  Prandle  picked  a  peck  of  prickly 
prangly  pears  from  the  prickly  prangly  pear-tree  ;  if, 
then,  Peter  Prickle  Prangle  picked  a  peck  of  prickly 
prangly  pears  from  the  prickly  prangly  pear-tree, 
where  is  the  peck  of  prickly  prangly  pears  that  Peter 
Prickle  Prandle  picked  from  the  prickly  prangly  pear- 
tree?  Success  to  the  successful  picker  of  prickly 
prangly  pears/ 
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SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '  B.' 

This  has  two  sounds.  The  first  is  the  soft  sound, 
as  in  '  arm ' :  '  The  barbers  were  arbiters  of  the 
murderers  of  their  forefathers.'  '  The  Tartars  are 
garblers  of  errors,  and  perverters  of  the  hardware  of 
North  Norwich.'  '  The  farmers  are  dire  searchers 
after  burnt  arbors,  and  store  the  corners  of  their 
larders  with  roots.'  '  Charles  Barnard  in  the  farthei 
barn  brings  larger  ears  of  corn  for  the  carter's  horses.' 

Avoid  omitting  this  letter,  as  it  is  never  silent, 
except  when  doubled  in  the  same  syllable,  as  '  bar,' 
'barred';  'occur,'  'occurred.'  Here  the  second  r  is 
silent.  Do  not  say  'stawmy,'  but  'stormy';  not 
'  wawm,'  but  'warm';  not  'bust,'  but  'burst';  not 
'hawses,'  but  'horses.' 

In  some  cases  the  letter  r  has  almost  a  reverberation 
in  utterance,  as  '  ring,'  '  roll ';  and  it  is  good  practice 
for  the  student  to  roll  the  r,  with  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  rapidly,  as  in  '  r-r-ring,' 
'  r-r-r-roll,'  '  £^£^rigj^' 

The  second  sound  of  r  is  rough,  as  in  '  railroad.' 
'The  roaring  reprobate  reverberates  his  rancorous 
ribaldry,  and  retreats  from  his  rival's  regal  ranch  to 
his  recreation  in  the  rookery.'  '  The  librarian 
recreantly  hurled  the  grimy  gridiron  into  the  crockery 
with  reproach  and  effrontery,  the  result  of  which  was 
romantic  dreams,  broken  ribs,  and  tremendous  citrons 
for  the  crying  children.'  '  The  ragged  rascal  drags 
the  rhinoceros  round  and  round  the  rugged  rocks ; 
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while  a  rabid  rat  from  a  rat-trap  ran  through  the 
rain  on  a  rickety  rail  with  a  raw,  red  rhadamanthus.' 

Demosthenes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  was 
reproached  with  not  being  able  to  pronounce  correctly 
the  first  letter  of  his  favourite  art — Ehetoric. 

The  student  can,  by  practice,  roll  or  trill  the 
letter  r  (as  Demosthenes  learned  to  do),  by  writing 
out  for  himself  exercises  on  the  use  of  the  letter,  such 
as  '  Rise,  rise ;  ring,  ring  the  alarum  ;  strike,  strike, 
strike !' 

Here  is  another  muscle-stretcher  :  *  The  riven  rocks 
are  rudely  rent,  and  rifted  trees  rush  rapidly  round 
and  round  the  rivers,  while  hoary  Boreas  rends  the 
robes  of  Spring,  and  rattling  thunders  roar  around 
the  rocky  region.'  'Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll 
round,  and  if  Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll 
round,  where  is  the  round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled 
round  ?' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '  &' 

This  has  two  sounds ;  the  first  is  very  similar  to 
the  first  sound  of  c  (see  Chapter  XXI.).  Thus  *  cide  ' 
and  '  side '  are  identical  in  sound  : 

'  The  precise  Sallust  starts  on  stilts,  and  assists  the 
universe  for  conscience'  sake ;  he  splits  base  brass, 
and  subsists  on  sea-salmon.'  '  Solon  boasts  he  sought 
the  magistrates,  and  twists  the  sticks  to  suit  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.'  '  The  strong  mastiff  stood  still 
in  the  narrowest  streets  of  Syracuse.'  *  Sesostris  still 
struts,  and  persists  that  six  Swiss  ships  are  sunk.' 
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4  Seven  swimming  swans  swam  over  the  stormy 
stream.  Well  swum  seven  swimming  swans.  So 
seven  swimming  swans  swam  back  over  the  stormy 
stream.  Well  swum  seven  swimming  swans.'  '  Sam 
Slick  sawed  six  sleek,  slim,  slippery  side- saplings. 
Where  are  the  six  sleek,  slimy,  slippery  side- saplings 
Sam  Slick  sawed  ?' 

The  other  sound  of  s  is  similar  to  z  or  zli,  and  to 
the  soft  French  g  sound.  '  The  azure  adhesion  to  the 
ambrosial  enclosure  is  a  roseate  treasure  of  visions 
of  pleasures.'  'The  vizier's  enthusiasm  seizes  the 
glazier's  divisional  diversions  of  scissors.'  '  The 
hosier  takes  the  brasier's  crosier  with  abrasions  and 
corrosions,  illusions  and  elisions.' 

Never  allow  combinations  of  letters  to  drop,  which 
ought  all  to  be  distinctly  heard,  as  '  mists,'  'thrusts,' 
'fists,'  'ghosts,'  'insists,'  'posts,'  'hosts,'  'costs,' 
'  bursts.'  Do  not  allow  the  teeth  to  remain  an 
instant  together  after  the  sound  is  made  and  the 

word  is  finished. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Why  do  I  take  the  student  through  these  voice- 
exercises  ?  Because  God,  the  Master  Architect  of  the 
body,  has  so  constituted  the  powers  of  the  voice  that 
they  can  grow  only  by  action.  Every  man  must, 
therefore,  educate  himself.  Teachers  are  but  helps ; 
the  work  is  his  own.  He  who  really  takes  the  time 
and  trouble  to  use  these  voice  exercises  will  reach  a 
fulness,  clearness,  strength,  smoothness,  and  ringing 
quality  of  voice  rarely  heard  among  ordinary  speakers. 
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By  Fulness  of  voice,  I  mean  richness. 

By  Clearness — freedom  from  nasal  sound. 

By  Strength — sufficient  audibility. 

By  Smoothness  —  freedom  from  jerkiness  and 
harshness. 

By  a  Binging  quality  of  voice — that  reverberation 
which  causes  it  to  carry  down  any  building. 

The  best  servant  is  not  the  one  who  has  been 
shown  how  to  scrub,  and  darn,  and  bake,  but  who 
has  learned,  by  practice,  to  do  these  things.  The 
best  archer  is  not  the  one  that  has  the  strongest  bow, 
but  he  who,  by  practice,  has  taught  himself  to  bend 
it.  As  reasonably  might  we  expect  a  pupil  in  music 
to  improve  in  singing  by  silently  studying  the  notes, 
as  that  a  pupil  in  reading  our  mother-tongue  should 
gain  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  clearness  of  enun 
ciation,  and  sweetness  of  intonation,  without  that 
steady  practice  which  is  found  indispensably  necessary 
in  all  other  fields  of  study. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

VOICE  EXERCISES  (concluded). 

'  To  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  art  of  reading  requires  much 
time  and  pains.' — SHERIDAN. 

IF  half  the  time  that  is  spent  over  the  pen  was 
devoted  to  learning  our  language,  we  might  be  inferior 
writers,  but  we  should  be  far  better  speakers.  Good 
public  reading  and  speaking  is  one  of  the  rarest 
qualities  to  be  found  in  a  country  where  reading  and 
speaking  are  almost  as  frequent  and  necessary  as 
breathing  the  air.  Worse  than  this,  we  suffer  from 
the  heredity  of  bad  reading  and  speaking,  which,  like 
other  vices,  is  handed  down  from  parents  to  children. 
Faults  contracted  in  childhood  gain  strength  by 
habit,  and  become  so  inveterate  by  time  as  to  be 
almost  incurable.  Hence,  mothers  should  teach  their 
children  to  pronounce  correctly  when  first  learning  to 
speak ;  but  some,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  correct 
them,  encourage  them  in  '  baby  talk,'  and  forget  that 
they  are  helping  to  cultivate  a  vicious  style  of 
speaking.  If,  on  being  shown  the  smallness  of  feet  in 
the  women  of  China,  we  were  not  aware  of  the  cause, 
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we  should  conclude  that  it  was  a  defect  or  deformity 
of  Nature.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  feet  are 
bound  up  from  earliest  childhood,  in  the  tightest 
bandages,  to  prevent  their  growth,  we  wonder  at  the 
folly  of  a  nation  that  can  persevere  in  so  cruel  a 
system. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  we  are  mentally  crippled 
from  early  childhood  from  the  want  of  being  taught 
how  to  speak  our  mother  tongue,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  any  of  us  who  can  further,  in  any  way,  the  study 
of  good  speaking  are  benefactors  of  our  race.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  vicious  articulation, 
caught,  perhaps  from  a  nurse,  or  some  other  servant, 
often  infects  a  man's  speech  through  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  many  a  man,  by  the 
mere  force  of  cultivating  the  gift  of  language,  born  in 
him — so  far  as  he  can  carry  it  out  by  his  own  pains — 
has  raised  himself  to  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  in 
this  country,  we  feel  that  the  living  voice  is  the 
greatest  power  we  can  wield  to  move  the  human 
heart. 

I  proceed  now  to  conclude  our  voice  exercises. 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  «  2Y 

This  has  one  clear,  short  sound,  made  by  a  sharp 
blow  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as, 
'  ta,'  <  te,'  '  ti,'  '  tow,'  '  too.'  '  A  Titan  took  a  tattling, 
tempting,  tell-tale  termagant,  with  tattered  tassels; 
and  a  Tartar  tittered  at  the  tottering  towers.'  '  Titus 
took  a  turtle  and  tossed  it  into  the  turbid  Thames, 
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which  touched  the  tip  of  his  toes  ten  times,  till  every 
tittle  of  him  tingled,  while  the  tin  tongs  tinkled,  and 
Tertullus  told  Tiberius  Tertius  to  tear  the  tall  Templar 
to  tatters.' 

'  When  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist 
For  twisting  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth  entwist  j 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  still  twisteth  the  twist.' 

T  is  silent  in  'christen,'  'fasten,'  'often,'  'casfle,' 
'soften,'  'whistle,'  'chasten,'  'nestle,'  'mortgage,' 
'  chestout,'  '  misdetoe,'  '  thistle.' 

Beware  of  chewing  your  words,  as,  '  virchu '  for 
'virtue/  'nachure'  for  'nature,'  '  righchus '  for 
'righteous.' 

Tli  when  combined  loses  the  sharp  sound  of  t  for 
one  softened,  which  is  produced  by  the  very  tip  of  the 
tongue  between  the  upper  front  teeth :  as  '  thin,'  '  a 
thief  thirsting  for  thankless  thefts  thought  three 
thriftless  atheists  thrust  him  by  the  throat,  throwing 
things  on  the  threshold,  and  thunder  thrilled  through 
the  throne.'  '  Father,  mother,  and  brother  throng  to 
smooth  the  scythe,  to  cut  the  laths  on  the  hearth.' 

This  may  be  called  the  diphthongal  sound  of  ill. 
*  Theophilus  Thistler,  the  thistle-sifter,  in  sifting  a 
sieveful  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three  thousand 
thistles  through  the  thick  of  his  thumb ;  if,  then, 
Theophilus  Thistler,  the  successful  thistle-sifter,  in 
sifting  a  sieve  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three 
thousand  thistles  through  the  thick  of  his  thumb,  see 
that  thou,  in  sifting  a  sieveful  of  unsifted  thistles, 
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thrustest  not  three  thousand  thistles  through  the 
thick  of  thy  thumb.  Happy  Theophilus  Thistler,  who 
thrustedst  not  three  thousand  unsifted  thistles  into 
thy  throat/ 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '  F.' 

This  has  one  sound,  and  is  produced  by  laying  the 
upper  front  teeth  on  the  lower  lip,  as  'Victoria.' 
'  The  vain  Venus,  a  vestal  virgin,  vaunts  her  shivering 
voice  with  vivid  vivacity,  and  a  volatile  vicious  vaga 
bond  vents  his  villainous  vengeance  vehemently  on 
Vashti,  who  was  vexed  with  the  venomous  viper 
visible  on  the  vine  and  the  violent  vulture  visiting  the 
vineyard,  in  the  void,  vacant  valley,  viewed  from  the 
village.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  «  T7/ 

This  has  one  sound,  as  '  wa,'  'we,'  'wi/  'wo,' 
'  woo,'  wow.'  '  A  wanton  wag,  with  woful  words, 
bewailed  the  well-wisher  of  the  women  in  the  wigwam.' 
'  The  dwarf  dwelling  in  the  weary  west  weaves  well 
the  warp  and  woof,  walking  within  winter  walls, 
where  winds  wail  and  wander  in  the  waste  wilderness, 
and  the  water-witch  warbles  her  watchword  to  the 
weather-wise  workman,  and  rewards  the  wicked  watch 
maker  with  winnowed  wormwood,  wondrously  woven 
with  twisted  wire.'  '  Who  a  watch  would  wear  must 
pocket  his  watch  and  watch  his  pocket.' 

Wh  when  combined  have  one  sound,  which  must  be 
aspirated,  but  not  so  strongly  as  *o  be  harsh,  as 
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'when,'  'what,'  'why?'  'When  are  whetstones  found 
in  whirlpools,  and  whip  -  lashes  in  whirlwinds  ?' 
'"While  the  whimsical  whistler,  whispering,  wheedles 
the  white  whipped  wheels  of  the  whig;  and  the 
whimpering  whining  whelp  on  the  whirl-i-gig  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  wheelbarrow.' 

W  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  silent,  as  '  new,'  '  how, 
'now,'  'bow-wow,'  'blow,'  'know.'     It  is  also  silent 
in    '  sword,'    '  two,'    '  answer  ' ;    and   also   before  the 
letter r,  as ' wrap,'  'wrack,'  'wreck,'  'wrath,' 'wreathe,' 
'  wrist,'  '  wrong.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  <X.' 

This  has  two  sounds,  the  first,  as  in  '  axe,'  where 
the  sound  is  very  similar  to  ks  (a&s).  '  The  coxcomb 
experiences  the  luxury  of  expatiating  on  the  excessive 
hexagon,  being  anxious  to  explain  the  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy  of  Hexagonus;  the  expositor  exposes  the 
exploit  of  expecting  to  explain  excellent  texts.' 

Play  upon  '  x'es '  (the  letter  e  is  omitted) :  '  The 
x-ldng  was  xtravagantly  xtolled,  but  xceedingly 
xecrated.  He  xperienced  xtraordinary  xcellence  in 
xigencies.  He  was  xcellent  in  xternals,  but  xtrinsic 
in  xtasy ;  he  was  xtreme  in  xcitement,  and  xtra 
ordinary  in  xternpore  xpression.  He  was  xpatriated 
for  his  xcesses,  and  to  xpiate  his  xtravagance  was 
xcluded,  and  died  in  xile.' 

The  second  sound  of  x  is  soft,  as  '  exist '  (as  if 
spelled  '  e^sist ').  '  The  exhorter  was  exhausted  by 
kis  exuberant  exordium,  and  was  exonerated  from 
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examinin  g  the  executioner. '  '  The  exaggerations  of  the 
auxiliary  exhibit  the  exaltation  of  the  exemplary  exile 
who  existed  on  exotics.' 

It  will  be  perceived  the  x  always  requires  a  vowel  to 
precede  it,  except  in  proper  names,  as  '  Xerxes,' 
*  Xantippe,'  '  Xanthus,'  '  Xenophon.' 

SOUND  OF  '  Y'  WHEN  A  CONSONANT. 

This  has  one  soft  sound  : 

'  The  young  yearling  yelled  for  the  yellow  yolk 
yesterday,  and  yearned  over  the  year-book  in  the 
yard.'  '  The  yawning  yeoman  yielded  the  yeast 
yesternight.'  '  You  yoked  it,  though  young,  to 
yonder  yoke,  yea,  in  years  of  youth.' 

SOUND  OF  CONSONANT  '  Z.' 

This  has  very  much  the  sound  of  s,  but  softer,  and 
also  the  sound  of  x ;  so  that  words  may  be  combined 
which  show  that  the  sound  of  z,  s,  and  x  are  almost 
the  same :  '  Zerubbabel,  zealous  for  Zion  and  Zoar, 
where  zephyrs  breathe  resonant  music,  resigns  the 
isolated  houses  of  Islam.'  '  The  puzzler  puzzles  his 
brains  with  nasal  pains,  buzzes  among  the  trees  as  he 
pleases,  and  resumes  the  zigzag  gizzards  of  lizards 
with  dissolving  huzzas.'  '  Xerxes  absolves  the 
grizly  President,  and  Zanthus  in  disguise  disdains 

Zenophon.'* 

***** 

*  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Bronson  in 
these  consonant  exercises. 
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We  have  now  carefully  gone  through  all  the 
consonants'  sounds,  and  to  each  one  I  have  appended 
appropriate  voice  exercises,  both  for  close  observation 
and  for  daily  practice.  Each  student  can  further 
frame  similar  exercises  on  all  the  consonants  for  his 
own  practice.  I  advise  every  student  to  make  and 
keep  a  list  of  what  he  is  conscious  (or  friends  have 
told  him)  are  his  defects  or  peculiarities  in  speaking, 
and  to  practise  daily  to  overcome  them,  especially  in 
cases  needing  distinct  articulation,  and  never  to  rest 
satisfied  until  he  can  perceive  in  himself  some  progress 
towards  perfection :  for  all  true  principles  of  good 
speaking  are  unchanging,  and  should  be  continually 
developing  themselves  in  our  improvement. 

In  closing  these  voice  exercises  on  the  consonants, 
I  append  a  few  muscle-stretchers : 

(1)  '  Thou    wreath'd'st    and    muzzl'd'st    the    far 
fetched  ox,  and  imprison'd'st  him,  after  thou  prob'd'st, 
trifl'd'st,  quick'n'd'st,  wagg'd'st,  and  thrust'd'st  over 
his    rack'd    ribs    the    pop-o-cat-a-co-ti-pax-u-barb'd 
shafts  that  thou  curs'd'st.' 

(2)  '  Thou  waft'd'st  the  rickety  skiff,  and  reef'd'st 
the  haggled,   strongest,   storm  -  struck  sails  of    the 
shipwrecked    vessel    on    the    rock  -  bound    coast    of 
Kamtschatka.'     'He  was  an  unamiable,  disrespectful, 
incommunicative,  disingenuous,   formidable,  unman 
ageable,  intolerable,  and  pusillanimous  curmudgeon.' 

(3)  '  His  dis-in-ter-est-ed-ness  and  in-tel-li-gi-bil-i-ty 
are  absolutely  in-ex-pli-ca-ble.'     '  I  un-hes-i-ta-ting-ly 
say  that  the   un-rea-son-able-ness   of  that  eg-o-ist's 
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scheme  is  an  ir-re-fra-ga-ble  proof  of  his  lat-i-tu-di- 
na-ri-an-ism.'  '  He  spoke  com-mu-ni-ca-tive-ly  of  his 
in-dis-so-lu-ble  slov-en-li-ness,  which  he  hi-e-ro-glyph- 
i-cal-ly  and  per-emp-to-ri-ly  insisted  was  an-ti-pest-i- 
lent-i-al  and  in-con-tro-vert-i-bly  con-grat-u-la-to-ry.' 

The  voice  practice  of  all  these  exercises  is  to  the 
speaker  exactly  what  daily  vocal  exercises  are  to  the 
singer ;  and  I  can  assure  every  speaker,  from  a  long 
experience  myself  as  a  learner,  that  vocal  exercises 
daily  are  not  more  necessary  to  the  singer  than  voice 
exercises  are  to  the  speaker. 

In  making  use  of  these  voice  exercises  (and  in  the 
use  of  others  which  the  student  may  frame  for  himself), 
he  should  be  careful  to  concentrate  the  voice  with 
absolute  distinctness  on  the  accented  syllable  or 
letters. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  leaning  the 
voice  on  the  accented  syllable,  here  is  an  instance  in 
which  a  clergyman,  by  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of 
a  single  syllable,  completely  perverted  the  sense  of  a 
passage.  It  was  :  '  He  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  of  Him.'  Instead  of  thus 
reading  it,  he  perverted  it,  by  a  slovenly  pronunciation, 
into :  '  He  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteous 
ness,  is  ^rcepted  of  Him '  (that  is,  left  out,  or  ex 
cluded). 

The  following  will  show  every  student  the  im 
portance  in  each  case  of  distinguishing  every  syllable 
by  its  right  pronunciation  : 

(a)  '  Being  confident  of  his  confidant,  the  personage 
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called  at  the  parsonage.'  '  The  radish  pendant  looked 
reddish,  and  was  pendent  from  the  hand  of  the  baron, 
whose  fields  were  barren.'  '  His  salary  was  celery, 
and  he  lived  in  the  capital  of  the  county,  just  under 
the  Capitol,  opposite  the  office  which  was  apposite  to 
his  purpose.' 

(I)}  '  The  pre-contract  pre-contracts  the  prefix  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  present  he  presents.'  '  The  produce 
of  the  land  was  such  as  to  produce  a  project  against 
the  man  who  projects  his  protest,  which  he  protests 
against  the  rebel  who  rebels.'  *  I  refuse  the  refuse, 
or  to  record  the  record,  or  to  retail  either  by  whole 
sale  or  retail.' 

The  principles  of  elocution  are  few  and  simple,  but 
the  practice  which  makes  perfect  is  varied,  manifold, 
and,  I  will  add,  life -long.  Let  every  example  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  and  often  review  what  JTOU  have 
previously  studied  and  read,  and  you  will  discover 
that  fresh  beauties,  which  were  hidden  from  you 
yesterday,  are  to  be  found  on  every  page  to-day. 

Aim  at  reaching  what  was  said  of  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers.  When  Baron,  the  actor,  came  away  after 
hearing  one  of  Massillon's  sermons,  he  said  to  one  of 
his  friends  of  the  stage  who  had  accompanied  him  : 
*  Here  is  an  orator  ;  we  are  only  actors.* 


U 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

1  In  language,  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  in  youth  than  after 
wards.' — LORD  BACON. 

THERE  are  three  different  modes  in  which  we  may 
read  and  speak,  only  two  of  which,  under  any  circum 
stances,  can  be  right. 

The  first  is  reading  and  speaking  by  word,  without 
any  regard  to  the  sentiment. 

The  second  is  reading  and  speaking  only  by  word 
and  thought. 

The  third  is  reading  and  speaking  by  word,  thought, 
and  feeling,  all  combined  and  all  brought  into  play. 

In  almost  all  schools,  the  first  of  these  only  is  taught 
— reading  mechanically — hence  very  few  pupils  have 
any  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  of  the 
subject-matter  which  they  are  called  to  read.  When 
we  read  without  any  feeling,  we  are  inclined  to  speak 
on  one  note  of  the  voice  only,  in  a  monotone ;  when 
there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  feeling,  and  we  grow 
interested  in  the  subject,  the  voice  ranges  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  notes ;  when  there  is  the  highest 
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degree  of  feeling,  and  we  are  intensely  interested, 
it  ranges  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  notes. 

The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  most  important.  The 
voice  should  not  often  be  raised  to  the  eighth  note, 
lest  it  should  become  harsh ;  nor  be  dropped  to  the 
first  note,  for  then  the  articulation  may  be  indistinct. 
Both  these  extremes — like  all  extremes — should  be 
carefully  avoided.  To  be  truly  eloquent  is  to  speak 
to  the  purpose.  Perhaps  a  good  definition  of  elo 
quence  is  that  it  is  the  art  of  speaking  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Its 
object  should  always  be  to  convince  and  persuade, 
and  so  to  carry  our  hearers  along  with  us. 

The  art  of  reading  and  speaking,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  unfold,  teaches  us  to  manifest  our 
feelings  and  thoughts  to  others  by  our  words,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  true  idea  and  expres 
sion  of  how  we  feel  and  what  we  think;  and  in  so 
doing,  to  lead  them  to  feel  and  think  as  we  do.  It  is 
an  art  which,  with  all  its  refinement,  belongs  to  no 
particular  class  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  nor  is  it 
the  gift  of  Nature  alone ;  but,  like  other  requirements, 
it  is  the  reward  that  comes  to  arduous  effort,  under 
the  guidance  of  good  teaching  (where  this  can  be 
had).  Excellence  in  this  art  is  the  work  of  time  and 
labour,  prompted  by  true  feeling,  and  guided  by 
correct  thought. 

It  should  begin  in  childhood ;  the  first  school  is  at 
a  mother's  knee.  It  is  from  her  voice,  her  face,  her 
gestures  that  education  commences,  The  mother  has 
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the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  the  young  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  life — the  first  eight  years. 
She  can  therefore  impart  to  her  child  the  first  simple 
principles  of  speech ;  for  under  her  teaching  her 
child  learns  to  speak. 

Following  this,  one  leading  object  in  all  our  public 
schools  should  be  to  teach  the  science  and  art  of 
reading  and  speaking.  They  ought  to  occupy  seven 
fold  more  time  than  at  present.  Teachers  should 
feel  that  to  them  are  committed  the  future  speakers 
of  our  country.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
children  learn  more  bad  habits  than  good  ones,  in 
speaking,  at  almost  all  schools. 

I  feel  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  pages,  my 
readers  may  say,  *  Have  you  anything  to  propose  as  a 
remedy  for  the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  nation  in 
reading  and  speaking  ?'  This  is  a  fair  question  to  be 
put  to  anyone  who  undertakes  to  write  on  this  most 
difficult  art. 

My  reply  is  that  any  plan  for  national  improvement 
in  reading  and  speaking  should  be  the  joint  product 
of  the  ablest  authorities  we  could  find  in  the  educa 
tional  world.  The  first  step  towards  improvement 
should  be  the  endowment  of  professorships  at  our 
Universities.  This  would  inspire  young  men  of 
culture  and  taste  to  devote  themselves  to  their  own 
language.  By  beginning  at  the  Universities,  we 
should  work  from  the  centre,  and  would  reach  the 
extremities.  A  council  of  the  head-masters  of  our 
public  schools  should  follow,  whose  ability  and 
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authority  would  give  a  sanction  to  what  they  pro 
posed.  If  they  were  to  draw  up  a  well-digested 
scheme,  approved  by  men  of  judgment  and  experi 
ence,  it  would  at  once  awaken  the  interest  of  parents, 
and — perforce — commend  itself  to  the  heads  of  all 
preparatory  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Of  course  the  question  would  arise,  Where  are  the 
competent  men  to  be  found  who  could  teach  the  art 
of  speaking  ?  But  if  you  once  create  a  want  in  any 
market  of  life,  you  will  soon  get  a  supply. 

The  history  of  most  endowments  is  that  they  were 
the  bequests  of  individuals;  and,  happily  for  England, 
such  men  are  still  found  among  us  who  leave  large 
sums  for  religious  and  philanthropic  uses.  It  was 
in  this  way  the  old  endowments  were  provided ;  and 
in  this  way  they  will  still  be  created  in  the  future. 
I  can  believe  there  are  rich  men  in  our  country  who 
so  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject  as  to  be  ready 
to  give  money  for  such  an  object  if  it  were  taken  up 
by  those  in  authority.  As  a  proof  of  this  belief,  I  may 
mention  that,  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  gentleman 
who  in  a  previous  will  had  left  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  his  University  for  the  endowment  of  a  professor 
ship  for  the  study  of  the  English  language,  but  in 
his  last  will  it  was  omitted,  for  what  reason  was  not 
known.  Such  professorship  might  be  made  tenable 
only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  so  as  to  bring  in 
new  blood,  and  it  would  prove  a  strong  inducement  to 
young  men  to  throw  themselves  into  the  study  of  our 
mother  tongue. 
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Other  and  lesser  methods  of  encouraging  the  study 
of  our  language  would  not  be  wanting.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  usage  of  our  public  schools  in 
general,  but  I  know  that  at  Harrow  School  prizes 
have  been  founded  for  the  best  readers,  and  for  the 
best  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  admirable; 
and  from  being  myself  (only  as  a  friend)  connected 
with  this  subject  in  Harrow  School,  I  can  testify  to 
the  keen  interest  the  boys  take  in  the  subject  of 
reading,  and  the  really  practical  use  it  is  to  those  who 
compete. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  an  occasional  '  evening  of 
recitations '  from  the  poets  and  authors  of  our  own 
country,  given  in  our  public  schools,  would  do  much 
to  awaken  the  dormant  taste  of  our  English  boys, 
who  are  ready  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  good 
readings  and  recitations. 

Oral  teaching  has  a  great  advantage  over  teaching 
by  the  printed  page.  There  is  in  the  living  speaker 
an  attractive  manner  and  winning  softness  which 
cannot  be  transcribed  in  print.  The  eye,  the  counte 
nance,  the  tone  of  voice — these  are  often  as  eloquent  as 
the  words  that  are  uttered.  There  is  a  language  felt 
and  understood  by  us  all,  which  falls  as  softly  as  dew 
upon  the  tender  grass,  and  wins  its  way  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

Good  teaching  in  our  Universities  and  public  schools 
would  soon  raise  the  standard  of  speaking  and  pro 
nunciation  in  our  English  homes;  and  once  our 
youths  were  trained  in  speaking,  we  should  reach  a 
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standard  of  excellence  so  general  that  our  clergy, 
barristers,  and  members  of  Parliament  would  be 
models  of  good  speaking,  instead  of,  in  too  many 
instances,  specimens  of  slipshod  utterance. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  people  will  not  allow 
that  good  reading  and  speaking  can  be  taught.  Yet 
it  was  a  prominent  art  and  favourite  study  among 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  and,  surely,  what  has  been 
in  the  past  may  be  in  the  future. 

Or  our  objectors  may  affirm :  '  It  is  Nature,  not 
Art,  that  forms  the  orator.'  Certainly,  Nature  must 
be  the  prime  mover ;  she  must  bestow  the  talents. 
But  culture  is  required  to  bring  those  talents  to  per 
fection,  or,  at  least,  to  improve  them.  So  that,  after 
all,  much  must  be  left  to  be  accomplished  by  Art ; 
and  all  Art  must  be  taught — either  by  others  or 
acquired  by  ourselves — until  those  who  hear  us  can 
scarcely  tell  where  Nature  ends  and  Art  begins. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  humbly  striven, 
by  readings  for  the  people  in  the  West  of  England,* 
by  public  readings  for  charity,  by  teaching  students 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 
advance  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking.  I  hail 
every  sign  of  a  growing  interest  in  it ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  held  at  Nottingham  in  1893,  a  Memorial  t 
was  issued,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  out  to  public 

*  See  account  of  the  Bath  Penny  Eeadings,  by  the  Eev. 
James  Fleming.  Peach  and  Co.,  Bath. 

t  British  Medical  Association,  429,  Strand,  W.C. 
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schools,  the  Universities,  and  other  public  bodies,  on 
the  use  of  the  voice  in  reading,  speaking,  and  singing, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  observed  that : 

'A  large  number  of  teachers  are  not  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  best  method  of  using  the  voice, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  able  to  impart  it  to  their 
pupils;  while  educational  establishments  in  which 
boys  are  taught,  and  young  men  are  trained  for  the 
Church,  for  the  Bar,  for  teaching,  etc.,  rarely  profess 
to  furnish  any  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and 
still  more  rarely  carry  out  such  instruction  with  the 
thoroughness  they  deserve.' 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  when  the  voice 
of  Science  is  lifted  up  ;  and  it  further  adds  : 

'  The  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
venture  to  beg  that  you  will  take  this  matter  into  your 
grave  consideration,  and,  either  alone  or  in  concert 
with  the  heads  of  other  educational  bodies,  devise 
such  means  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  remedy  what 
appears  to  be  a  grave  defect  in  the  later  education  of 
many  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes.' 

I  have  thought  it  well,  in  my  concluding  words  on 
the  art  of  reading,  not  merely  to  commend  the  in 
imitable  charm  of  melodious  speaking,  but  to  offer 
some  practical  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  assist 
in  its  development,  and  if  anything  I  have  written 
shall  help  towards  this  consummation,  I  shall  be 
content  to  think  it  is  some  small  contribution  towards 
the  more  thorough  and  complete  study  of  speech. 
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A  large  field  presents  itself  to  our  future  educa 
tionists,  to  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and  mis 
tresses,  and  to  all  the  future  teachers  of  our  boys  and 
girls  throughout  the  land.  When  they  shall  enter 
upon  it  in  earnest,  and  make  our  mother  tongue  as 
much  a  component  part  of  education  as  other  lan 
guages  and  studies  are  made  now,  a  new  era  will 
dawn,  leading  to  the  highest  culture  of  the  living 
language  by  the  living  voice — the  best  of  all  instru 
ments  for  convincing  the  judgment,  kindling  the 
feelings,  and  touching  the  heart. 


APPENDIX. 

PASSAGES  FOE  PEACTICE  IN  BEADING. 
DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  PASSAGES  THAT  FOLLOW. 

THERE  is  no  poet  who  presents  such  difficulties  to  a  reader 
as  Shakspere,  and  close  beside  him  comes  Milton.  But 
there  are  no  two  poets  who  offer  to  the  student  such 
scope  for  thought  and  feeling,  or  for  acquiring  the  subtlety 
of  character,  the  shades  of  voice,  and  the  variety  of  ex 
pression  which  every  good  reader  must  possess. 

To  most  books  that  I  have  seen  on  the  art  of  read 
ing  a  large  selection  of  miscellaneous  readings  has  been 
appended.  There  is  a  '  legion '  of  such  selections  before 
the  public.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  add  to  the  bulk 
and  price  of  this  book  by  adopting  such  a  plan.  For  in 
my  own  close  study  of  the  art  of  reading,  I  have  been 
collecting  choice  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  for  more  than 
thirty  years — enough  to  form  a  separate  volume. 

But,  in  all  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  written  entirely 
for  students ;  and  this  has  led  me  to  append  only  a  few 
choice  passages  from  Shakspere  and  Milton — as  a  founda 
tion  practice — to  which  my  readers  can  add  any  number 
of  selected  pieces  they  wish. 

My  contention  is  that  he  who  has  once  caught  the 
spirit  which  I  endeavour  to  infuse  into  these  passages 
that  follow  is  independent  of  teacher  and  book ;  he  can 
select  for  himself,  mark  passages  for  himself,  and  interpret 
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for  himself.  My  whole  aim  in  this  book  has  been  to  show 
the  student  how  to  throw  away  all '  crutches,'  and  to  walk 
alone. 

I  have  thought  much  how  I  could  best  convey— on  the 
printed  page — my  interpretation  of  the  passages  I  have 
selected ;  and  after  much  consideration,  I  have  marked, 
in  italics,  each  word  on  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  voice 
should  lean,  or  on  which  the  emphasis  and  expression  de 
pend.  This  seems  the  simplest  way  of  conveying  what 
must  be  after  all  (without  the  living  Teacher)  an  imperfect 
attempt  to  interpret  '  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn.' 

I  have  also  ventured  to  portray,  by  the  marginal 
words,  the  passions  and  feeling  which  may  and  should 
pervade  the  niind  of  the  reader  as  he  attempts  to  delineate 
the  author. 

I. 

The  ghost  of  Hamlet,  King  of  Denmark,  murdered  by 
his  brother,  in  concert  with  his  queen,  appears  to  Hamlet, 
his  son  (Shakspere,  Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Sc.  4). 

[HORATIO  and  HAMLET  are  watching  at  the  place  where 
the  GHOST  had  previously  appeared.~\ 

HORATIO.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

HAMLET.  Angels  and  Ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable*  shape, 
Challenges.  That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee — Hamlett 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane  !     0,  answer  me, 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  :  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  then?  cerements  ?~\  why  the  sepulchre, 

*  '  Questionable '  means  inviting  question — namely,  that 
Hamlet  could  not  help  speaking  to  it,  though  he  trembled 
with  fear. 

t  'Cerements,'  the  swatliings  put  about  the  dead  body  to 
preserve  it. 


Alarm. 
Starts. 
Trembling, 


Very 
earnestly 
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Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
Questions.    To  cast  thee  up  again !     What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
RevisiVst  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we,  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  co  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?     Wherefore  ?     What  should  we  do? 
*  *  -x-  -x-  * 


Increased 
questions 


Horror. 
Slowly. 


Hushed 
voice. 

Increasing 
climax  of 
vuice. 


Reserved. 


GHOST  beckons  HAMLET. 

GHOST.*  I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  ;  freeze  thy  young  blood; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  endt 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  :  — 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  Hood  ! 


Solemn. 

Deliber 
ately. 


Climax. 


Now,  Hamlet,  hear  : 

'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me.     So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  &  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Bankly  abused.     But  &wow>,  thou  wo&Ze  youth, 
The  serpent,  that  did  s£m</  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 


*  The  speech  of  the  ghost  to  be  delivered  without  any  action 
— very  slow,  solemnly,  with  monotone,  and  in  deep,  sad,  weird 
tone  of  voice. 
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As  if  1m- 

parting  a 
close  secret. 


With  shud 
dering 
voice,  as  he 
tells  it. 


Sense  of 
injury. 

Climax. 


Strong 
climax. 
Entreating. 


Caution. 
Anguish. 


With  ten 
derness. 


Sleeping  within  mtne  orchard, 
(My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon), 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
"With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And,  in  the  porches  of  mtne  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilment  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  quick  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk 
The  thin  and  ivholesome  blood.     So  did  it  mine. 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch"1 'dt 
Cut  ojf  ev'n  in  the  blossom  of  my  sins; 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneVd, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account , 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
0  horrible  !     0  horrible  !  most  horrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not : 
But  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  redress, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother-aught.    Leave  her  to  heav'n, 
And  to  those  thorns,  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  / 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near  ; 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire : 
Adieu  !  adieu !  Hamlet,  remember  me  I  [Exit. 


II. 


Hamlet's  soliloquy  upon  his  finding  that  the  king,  his 
father,  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  ;  in  which  he  considers 
of  the  consequence  of  putting  an  end  to  a  burdensome 
life  (Hamlet,  Act  III.,  Sc.  1). 
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Suspense  of 
niu.d. 

Con-age. 


Deep 

thoughtful- 
ness. 


Strong 
desire. 


Apprehen 
sion. 


Vexation. 

Anguish. 

Meekness. 

Courage. 

Fear. 

Perplexity. 


To  be  spoken  as  one  who  argues  out  the  question  with 
himself.] 

HAMLET.  To  be',  or  not  to  be,*  that  is  the  question  :— 
Whether  'tis  nobler-f  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Or,  to  take  arms  against  a  host  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them.     To  dte% — to  sleep  : — 
No  more, — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.     'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.§     To  die — to  sleep — 
To  sleep — Perchance  to  dream — Ay,  there's  the  rub : 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  luhips  and  scorns  of  time, 
Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely r, 
The  pangs  of  love  despis'd,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  umuorthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?     Who  would  fardels  beart 
And  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn\ 
No  traveller  returns),  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

*  'To  be,  or  not  to  be.'  The  thought  raised  is  :  'Can  deatli 
be  total  oblivion  of  consciousness,  or  do  the  dead  still  continue 
to  think  and  act,  though  in  a  manner  different  from  the  present 
state  ?' 

t  'Whether  'tis  nobler,'  etc.  The  thought  raised  in  the 
second  line  is  different,  namely,  whether  it  is  an  heroic  or  a 
cowardly  act  to  put  an  end  to  life  when  it  becomes  irksome. 

£  'To  die — to  sleep — no  more.'  The  pauses  should  be  equal, 
the  sense  being  that  dying  is  falling  asleep — nothing  more. 

§  '  Devoutly  to  be  wished. '  To  be  spoken  with  the  eyes 
raised  earnestly  to  heaven. 

||  That  is,  'border,' 
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Starting. 

Courage. 
Wonder. 

Fear. 


Starts. 
Horror. 
Doubt. 
Guilt. 

Apprehen 
sion. 

Alarm. 


Than./??/  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus,  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all : 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  <7rea£  ^£/&  and  moment, 
With  £7m  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  Zose  the  name  of  action. 

III. 

Macbeth,  full  of  his  bloody  design  against  good  King 
Duncan,  fancies  he  sees  a  dagger  in  the  air  (Macbeth 
Act  II.,  Sc.  1). 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 

The   handle  toward  my  hand?     Come,*  let  me  clutch 

thee — 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  s^//. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or,  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  f 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable, 
As  this"f  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshalVst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going, 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest — I  see  thee  still, 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before. ^There's  no  such  thing. — 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.     §Now,  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  ivicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  witchcraft  celebrates. 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings  :  and  withered  murder, 

*  Reaching  out  liis  hand,  as  if  to  grasp  it.  The  first  eight 
lines  to  be  spoken  with  eyes  staring,  and  fixed  on  one  point  in 
the  air,  where  he  thinks  he  sees  the  dagger. 

f  Drawing  his  own  dagger,  and  looking  on  it. 

I  A  long  pause.     He  recovers  composure  a  little. 

§  The  whole  of  this  passage  from  '  Now,  o'er  one  half, '  etc. 
to  be  given  in  low  deep  voice. 
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Terror. 


Decision. 


Hushed 
voice. 
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(Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch)  thus — with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  toward  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost.     Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk  for  fear 

Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabouts, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it.     Whiles  I  threat  he  lives  : 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 

I  go— and  it  is  done  t     The  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  Jcnell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or— to  hell.  [Exit. 


Listening 
in  wonder. 


Questions. 


Close  atten 
tiou. 


Guilt. 


IV. 

Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  sleep  ;  a  disturbed  conscience. 
Enter  a  doctor  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman  (Macbeth, 
Act  V.,  So.  1). 

[Enter  LADY  MACBETH,  with  a  taper."] 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Lo  you  1  here  she  comes  !     This  is  her 

very  guise. 

And  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.     Observe  her  : 
Stand  close. 

DOCTOR.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Why,  it  stood  by  her  :  she  has  light 
By  her  continually  :  'tis  her  command. 

DOCTOR.  You  see  her  eyes  are  open. 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  sJiut. 

DOCTOR.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look  how  she  rubs 
her  hands. 

GENTLEWOMAN.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands.  I  have  known  her  con 
tinue  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

LADY  MACBETH.  Yet,  here's  a  spot* 

*  There  must  not  be  strong  emphasis  used  in  Lady  Macbeth's 
words,  as  she  is  asleep.  Her  words  are  to  be  pronounced  in  a 
whisper,  but  so  distinct  that  al  may  hear  you.  It  is  said  of 
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Wrapt 
attention. 


Horror. 
Courage. 


Guilt. 
Attention. 

Guilt. 
Courage. 

Reproof. 


Anguish. 
Suspicion. 

Doubtingly. 


Thought 
fully. 


Hurried  and 
terrified. 


DOCTOR.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down 
What  comes  from  her  to  satisfy  my 
Remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

LADY  MACBETH.  Out,  damned  spot  !     Out,  I  say  I 
One — two* — why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't. — Hell 
Is  murky  !     Fie,  my  lord,  fie  /  a  soldier,  and 
Afeard  !     What  need  we  fear  luho  knows  it, 
When  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? 
Yet,  wlio  would  have  thought  the  old  man 
To  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

LADY  MACBETH.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  : 
Where  is  she  now  ?     What  !  will  these  hands 
Ne'er  be  clean  ?     No  more  o'  that,  my  lord, 
No  more  o'  that :  you  mar  all  with  that  starting. 

DOCTOR.  Go  to — go  to — you  have  known  what 
You  should  not. 

GENTLEWOMAN.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I 
Am  sure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

LADY  MACBETH.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still  : 
All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  no£  sweeten 
This  little  hand.     Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

DOCTOR.  What  a  sigh  is  there  !     The  heart  is 
Sorely  charged. 

GENTLEWOMAN.  I  would  not  have  such  an  heart  in  my 
Bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

DOCTOR.  Well,  well,  ivell 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Pray  God  it  be,  sir. 

DOCTOR.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  : 
Yet,  I  have  known  those  which  have  walked 
In  their  sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

LADY  MACBETH.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your 
Night-gown  ;  look  not  so  pale  ;  I  tell  you  yet 


Mrs.  Siddons  that  she  so  mastered  the  whisper,  that  in  this 
walking  scene  she  was  heard  in  every  part  of  a  building  that 
lield  two  thousand  persons. 

*  Must  be  spoken  as  if  counting  the  great  clock  that  strikes 
two_a.m. 

15 
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Question. 

The  terror 
of  guilt. 


Alarm. 


Slowly  and 
deliber 
ately. 


Prayer. 
Directions. 

Pulled. 


Again,  Banquo's  buried  :  he  cannot  come  out 
On's  grave. 

DOCTOR.  Even  so  ? 

LADY  MACBETH.  To  led,  to  led,  there's  knocking 
At  the  gate  :  come,  come,  come,  come,  give 
Me  your  hand :  what's  done  cannot  be  undone  :* 
To  bed,  to  led,  to  led  ! 

DOCTOR.  Will  she  go,  now  to  bed  ? 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Directly. 

DOCTOR.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets  ; 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician : 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all  !     Look  after  her  : 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance  ; 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her  : — So,  good-night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight; 
I  think, — but  dare  not  speak. 

GENTLEWOMAN.  Good-night,  good  Doctor. 


V. 

The  scene  in  which  Cassius  excites  Brutus  to  oppose 
Caesar's  power  (Julius  Ccesar,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2). 

Discontent.       CASSIUS.  Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  mjr  story : 

I  cannot  tell,  what  you,  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life,  but,  for  nay  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
Contempt.     In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I — myself. 
Pride.          J  was  born  free  as  Ccesar  !     So  were  you. 

We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
Narrative.     For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Challenges.   Caesar  said  to  me,  '  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 

*  'What's  done,   cannot  be  undone.'     To  be   spoken  witlj 
remorse. 
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Discontent. 
In  railing 
voice. 


*  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

'  And  swim  to  yonder  point  V     Upon  the  ivord, 

Accoutred  as  I  tvas,  I  plunged*  in, 

And  bade  himfolloiv;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy, 

But,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Caesar  cry'd,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.* 

I,  as  JEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  J — the  tired  Cccsar  : — and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Cccsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake  :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 

And  that  same  e?/<?,  whose  frerctZ  doth  o^e  the  world, 

Did  Zose  7m  lustre ;  I  did  7ie<xr  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas,  it  cried,  '  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius  '— 

(As  a  sic7f  girl).     Ye  ^ocZs,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  wan  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets,  and  shout. 

BRUTUS.  Another  general  shout  ! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Ccesar. 

CASSIUS.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 

*  This  passage  requires  tlie  action  of  the  hands,  like  one 
buffeting  the  waves,  to  give  it  life. 
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To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  sometime  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus  and  Ccesar!  what  should  be  in  that  Ccesar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together  :  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  ; 
Sound  them :  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them  :  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  them  : 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Ccesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ccesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?     Age,  thou  art  'shamed  ; 
Home,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  wore  than  one  man  ? 
When  could  £/*e//  say,  'till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Home, 
That  her  m'de  waZZs  incompass'd  but  owe  man  ? 
Noiv  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
Oh  I  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooWd 
The  eternal  Devil  to  keep  his  s£a£e  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king  ! 

BRUTUS.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  ; 
What  you  would  ivork  me  to,  I  have  some  aim; 
How  I  have  thought  of  £7u's,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter.     For  this  present, 
I  would  not  (so  with  Zove  I  might  intrcat  you) 
Be  any  farther  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider  ;  what  you  7to-ve  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  /tear  and  answer  such  7it^7t  thing*. 
Till  £7*en,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  £7m : 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  JRowz^ 
Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 
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VI. 

The  scene  between  Shylock  and  Tubal  (Merchant  of 
Venice,  Act  III.,  Sc.  1). 

SHYLOCK.  How  now,  Tubal,*  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
Hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

TUBAL.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her ;  but 
cannot  find  her. 

SHYLOCK.  Why,  there,  there,  there  !  A  diamond  gone 
— cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  at  Frankfort  1  The  curse 
never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now.  I  never  felt  it  till 
now.  Tiuo  thousand  ducats  in  that :  and  other  precious , 
precious  jewels  !  I  ivould  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my 
foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear.  Would  she  were  hears' d 
at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin.  No  news  of 
them  ?  Why,  so  :  and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the 
search.  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss.  The  thief  gone  with 
so  much;  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfac 
tion,  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what  lights 
o'  mf/  shoulders  ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing  ;  no  tearst 
but  o'  my  shedding. 

TUBAL.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck,  too.  Antonio — 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa 

SHYLOCK.  What,  what,  what— ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

TUBAL.  Hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

SHYLOCK.  I  thank  God ;  I  thank  God.  Is  it  true  ?  Is 
it  true  *f 

TUBAL.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors,  that  'scaped 
from  the  wreck. 

SHYLOCK.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal,  good  news,  good 
news.  Ha,  ha  !  Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

TUBAL.  Your  daughter  spent,  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourscore  ducats. 

*  Shylock  had  sent  Tubal  in  search  of  his  daughter,  who,  at 
her  lover's  importunity,  and  to  escape  her  father's  ill  usage,  had 
eloped  from  his  house. 

t  Shylock  asks  this  question  like  one  who  feels  it  is  almost 
too  good  to  be  true. 
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SHYLOCK.  Thou  sticttst  a  dagger  into  rne.  I  shall 
never  see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  ! 
Fourscore  ducats  ! 

TUBAL.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my 
company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

SHYLOCK.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I'll  plague  him.  I'll 
torture  him.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

TUBAL.  One  of  them  showed  mo  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

SHYLOCK.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal. 
It  was  my  turquoise.  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a 
bachelor.  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys. 

TUBAL.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

SHYLOCK.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer  :  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will 
have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for,  were  he  out  of 
Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  Tubal, 
meet  me  at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  syna 
gogue,  Tubal.  [Exeunt. 


Pleading 
voice. 


VII. 
Trial  scene  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1). 

Authority.        DUKE.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks  (and  J  think  so  too) 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  ('tis  thought) 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  ; 
And,  where  thou  now  exact1 st  the  penalty 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh), 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touched  with  human  gentleness,  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 


Pity. 
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commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

SHYLOCK.    I  have    possessed    your   Grace   of    what    I 

purpose. 

And  by  our  lioly  sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  liave  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter^  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  luliy  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  iveight  of  carrion  flesh ,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  ?    I'll  not  answer  that. 
But  so-?/,  it  is  my  humour  ?     Is  it  answered  ? 
What,  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  bane'd  ?     What — are  you  answered  yet  f 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig, 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat. 
Now  for  your  answer. 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render  d 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig, 
Why  he  a  harmless,  necessary  cat, 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answered  ? 

BASSANIO.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
T'  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

SHYLOCK.  I   am  not   bound   to   please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

BASSANIO.  Do  all    men  kill  the  thing  they  do    not 
love  ? 

SHYLOCK.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  hill  1 

BASSANIO.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  &i  first. 

SHYLOCK.  What,  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 
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ANTONIO.  *I  pray  you,  tliink,  you  question  with  the 

Jew: 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  'late  his  usual  height; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb. 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise : 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?') — 
His  Jewish  heart :  therefore  I  do  beseech  you 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But  with  all  brief  &&&  plain  convenience, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

BASSANIO.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats,  here  are  fix, 

SHYLOCK.  If  ev'ry  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  ev'ry  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them  :  I  would  have  my  bond. 

DUKE.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

SHYLOCK.  What  judgment  shall    I    dread,'  doing   no 

wrong ? 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  hi  abject,  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them  :  shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs, 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?    Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  answert 
The  slaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 
Is  dearly  bought :  'tis  rame,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  ./£<?  upon  your  laws  : 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Femce  : 
I  stand  tor  judgment :  answer, — shall  I  have  it  ? 

DUKE.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  Doctor, 

*  Antonio's  words  should  be  spoken  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
has  given  up  all  hope. 
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Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

SALARINO.  My  Lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  Doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

DUKE.  Bring  us  the  letters  :  call  the  messenger. 

BASSANIO.  Good  cheer,  Antonio ;  what,  man,  courage  yet , 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

ANTONIO.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  floclt, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  :  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 


(A  portion  of  this  scene  is  omitted  to  shorten  it.) 

Enter  PORTIA,  dressed  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Welcomes.        DUKE.  Give  me  your  hand.    You  come  from  learn'd 
Bellario  ? 

PORTIA.  I  do,  my  Lord. 

DUKE.  You're  welcome  :  take  jour  place. 
Question.      Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cause  in  question  ? 
Answers.          PORTIA.  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause  : 
Inquires.       Which  is  the  merchant  here  ?  and  which  the  Jew  ? 
Authority.        DUKE.  Antonio,  and  old  Shyloch,  both  stand  forth. 
Question.          PORTIA.  [To  SHYLOCK]  Is  your  name  Shyloclc  ? 
Sullenly.  SHYLOCK.  Shyloch  is  my  name. 

Inquires.          PORTIA.  [To  ANTONIO]  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do 
you  not ? 

Dejectedly.         ANTONIO.   Ay,  SO  he  say 8. 

Question.          PORTIA.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Acquiesces.         ANTONIO.   I  do. 

Entreaty.          PORTIA.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful, 
Cruelly.  SHYLOCK.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?    Tell  me  that. 

Withserious      PORTIA.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
It  droppetli  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the^o-ce  beneath.     It  is  twice  blest; 
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It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.     It  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings : 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself: 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  lilccst  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Tho'  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation.     We  do  pray  for  mercy, 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea  ; 

Which  if  ihou  follow ,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

SHYLOCK.  My  deeds  upon  my  head  !  I  crave 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  6cwd. 

PORTIA.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

BASSANIO.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  no£  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  feet ; 
If  this  will  wo£  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bear  down  Truth :  and  I  beseech  you 
Wres£  once  the  Zaw;  on  your  authority, 
To  do  a  grea£  rt#7z£,  do  a  little  lurong, 
And  citr6  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

PORTIA.  It  must  not  be.     There  is  no  pow'r  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established. 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

SHYLOCK.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  Yea,  a  Daniel  I 
O  wise  young  judge  I     How  I  do  honour  thee  / 

PORTIA.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
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SHYLOCK.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor  !  Here  it  is. 

PORTIA.  Shylock ! — there's   thrice    thy  money   offered 
thee. 

SHYLOCK.    An  oath  !     An  oath  !     I  have  an  oath  in 

heav'n  !  t 

Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

PORTIA.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit, 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful. 
Take  thrice  thy  money.     Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

SHYLOCK.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  luorthy  judge  : 
You  Itnow  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me  :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

ANTONIO.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

PORTIA.  Why,  then,  thus  it  is ; 
You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  Jcnife. 

SHYLOCK.  O  noble  judge  I     O  excellent  young  man  I 

PORTIA.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath/wW  relation  to  the  penalty 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

SHYLOCK.  'Tis  very  true,  0  wise  and  upright  judge  1 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks. 

PORTIA.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

SHYLOCK.  Ay,  his  breast; 
So  says  the  bond — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? 
Nearest  his  heart.     These  are  the  very  words. 

PORTIA.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh  the 
flesh  ? 

SHYLOCK.  I  have  them  ready. 

PORTIA.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  at  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 
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SHYLOCK.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

PORTIA.  It  is  not  so  expressed  :  but  what  of  that  f 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

SHYLOCK.  I  cannot  find  it.     'Tis  not  in  the  bond. 

PORTIA.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

ANTONIO.  But  little  :  I  am  arni'd  and  well  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  ;  fare  you  well  I 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you, 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  ivealtli, 
To  view,  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinlded  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end; 
Say  how  I  loved  you  :  speak  me  fair  in  death  : 
And  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
"Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly,  with  all  my  heart. 

BASSANIO.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself: 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  ivorld, 
Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life  j 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all, 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

PORTIA.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

GRATIANO.  J  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  lovet 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

NERISSA.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back, 
The  wish  would  make,  else,  an  unquiet  home. 

SHYLOCK.  (Aside)  These  be  the  Christian 
Husbands  ;  I  have  a  daughter  : 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Bdrdbbaa 
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Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  ! 
We  trifle  time  :  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 

PORTIA.  A  pound  of   that  same   merchant's  flesh  is 

thine. 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
SHYLOCK.  Most  rightful  judge  ! 
PORTIA.  And  you   must   cut   this  flesh   from  off  his 

breast. 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

SHYLOCK.  Most  learned  judge  I     A  sentence  !     Come, 

prepare. 

PORTIA.  *  Tarry  a  little.     There  is  something  else. — 
This  bond — doth  give  thee  here — no  jot  of  blood. 
The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh. 
Then  take  thy  bond.     Take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laivs  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  State. 

GRATIANO.  0 'upright  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  1     0  learned 

judge  I 

SHYLOCK.  Is  that  the  law  ? 
PORTIA.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act. 
For,  as  thou  urgesfc  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than'}  nou  desir'st. 

GRATIANO.  0  learned  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  I     A  learned 

judge  ! 

SHYLOCK.  I  take  his  offer  then  :  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

BASSANIO.  Here  is  the  money. 

PORTIA.    Soft:   the  Jew  shall  have   all  justice:    no 

haste — 
Soft :  he  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

GRATIANO.  0  Jew  !  an  upright  judge  !  a  learned  judge 
a      PORTIA.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh, 
Shed  thou  no  blood  :  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more, 
~Buijust  a  pound  of  flesh.     If  thou  tak'st  more 


*  This  passage  to  be  read  very  slowly  and  deliberately. 
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Or  less  than  a  just  pound — be  it  but  so  much 

As  makes  it  light  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple, — nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair — 

Thou  clicst  !     And  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

GRATIANO.  A  second  Daniel  !     A  Daniel,  Jew/ 
Noiv,  infidel,  I  have  thcc  on  the  hip. 

PORTIA.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause ?     Take  thou  thy 
forfeiture. 

SHYLOCK.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

BASSANIO.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee.     Here  it  is. 

PORTIA.  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court. 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

GRATIANO.  A  Daniel  still  (say  I),  a  second  Daniel  f 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

SHYLOCK.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

PORTIA.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing,  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

SHYLOCK.  Why,  then,  the  Devil  give  him  good  of  it. 
It'll  stay  ?io  longer  question. 

PORTIA.  Tarry,  Jew ; 
The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempt, 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods.     The  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand 'st. 
For  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly  (and  directly  too), 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formally  by  me  rehears' d  ; 
Doivn,  therefore,  and  leg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 
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DUKE.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  cur  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life,  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  into  a  fine. 

PORTIA.  Ay,  for  the  state  ;  not  for  Antonio. 

SHYLOCK.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all :  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  :  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

PORTIA.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

GRATIANO.  A  halter  gratis  :  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 

ANTONIO.  So  please  my  lord  the  Dulte,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods  : 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
And  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

DUKE.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

PORTIA.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?    What  dcst  thou  say  ? 

SHYLOCK.  I — am — content. 

PORTIA.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

SHYLOCK.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  ; 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

DUKE.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

VIII. 

lago  artfully  endeavours  to  excite  Othello  to  jealousy 
against  his  innocent  wife  Desdemona,  in  order  to  be  re 
venged  on  Othello  for  a  supposed  injury  (Othello, 
Act  III.,  Sc.  3). 

IAGO.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 
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OTHELLO.  He  did,  from  first  to  last.     Why  dost  thou 
ask? 

IAGO.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  iny  thought; 
No  further  harm. 

OTHELLO.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

IAGO.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her. 

OTHELLO.  O  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  often. 

IAGO.  Indeed? 

OTHELLO.  Indeed  ?    Ay,  indeed.    Discern 'st  thou  aught 

from  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

IAGO.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

OTHELLO.  Honest  !  ay,  honest ! 

IAGO.  My  lord— for  aught— for  aught — I  know. 

OTHELLO.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

IAGO.  Think,  my  lord  1 

OTHELLO.  Think,  my  lord  !     By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.     Thou  dost  mean  something. 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now — thou  lik'd'st  not  that ; 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife  :  what  didst  not  like  ? 
And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsel, 
In  my  ivliole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst,  '  Indeed,  I 
And  didst  contract  and.  purse  thy  brows  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

IAGO.  My  Lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

OTHELLO.  I  think  thou  dost. 

And,  for  I  know,  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  luords,  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but  in  a  man,  that's  just, 
They  are  close  dilations,  working  from  the  heart, 
Which  passion  cannot  rule. 
Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago, 
If  thou  but  think' st  him  wrong 'd,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thought. 
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I  AGO.  I  do  beseech  you — 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  ivisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

OTHELLO.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

IAGO.  Good  name  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
"Who  steals  my  purse,   steals    trash :  'tis    something — 

nothing — 

'Twas  mine — 'tis  his— and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Hobs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

OTHELLO.  By  Heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thoughts. 

IAGO.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand. 
0,  beware,  my  lord,  beware  of  jealousy, 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  mock* 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.     That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger : 
But,  oh,  what  cmeZ  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves. 

OTHELLO.  0  misery  !  [Aside 

IAGO.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  ric/t  enough  : 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  ^>oor  as  winter, 
To  7ww  that  ever  fears,  he  shall  be  poor. 
I  see  this  hath  a  little  dashd  your  spirits. 

OTHELLO.  Not  tijot;  not  a  jot.     Farewell,  farewell. 
If  thou  dost  more  perceive,  let  me  know  more. 

[Exit  IAGO. 

Why  did  I  marry  ?    This  honest  fellow,  doubtless, 
Sees,  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds  : 
And  *knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  human  dealings. — If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Tho'  that  her  charms  were  bodied  with  my  ftear£, 
I'd  rend  it  into  twain,  to  £7m)w  her/ro?»  me. 

*  'Doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on.'  That  is,  'Jealousy 
creates  for  itself,  out  of  nothing,  grounds  of  suspicion. ' 

t  '  Knows  all  qualities.'  That  is,  '  He  knows  the  characters 
of  men  and  women,  and  is  versed  in  human  nature.' 

16 
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IX. 

lago  continues  to  inflame  Othello's  jealousy  against  his 
innocent  wife.  Othello  is  by  him  worked  up  to  rage, 
anguish,  fury,  and  despair  (Othello,  Act  III.,  Sc.  3). 

IAGO.   [.A  Zone]  I  will  in  Cassia's  lodging  drop  this  hand 
kerchief, 

And  let  him  find  it ;  trifles  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  from  holy  ivrit.     This  may  do  something^ 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  : 
Dangerous  conceits  are — in  their  nature — poisons, 
Which  at  the  first — are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
But — with  a  little,  act  upon  the  bloody 
Burn,  like  the  mines  of  sulphur,  [OTHELLO  appears. 

Look — where  he  comes  I     *Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of 

the  world 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  the  past  night. 

Enter  OTHELLO.     Does  not  see  IAGO. 

OTHELLO.  Ha  !  False  to  me  1 

IAGO.  How  now— noble  general  ?     No  more  of  that. 

OTHELLO.  Avaunt !    Be  gone  !     Thou  hast  set  me  on 

the  rack. 

I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abused 
Than  but  to  know  't  a  little. 

IAGO.  How — my  lord? 

OTHELLO.  'What  sense  had  I  of  her  unfaithfulness  ? 
I  saw  't  not,  thought  it  not :  it  harm'd  not  me. 
I  slept  untroubled;  I  wak'd/ree  and  happy. 

0  now,  for  ever 

Farewell,  the  tranquil  mind  1     Farewell,  content  I 
Farewell,  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  made  Ambition  virtue.     0,  farewell  I 
Fareiuell,  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 

*  From  '  Not  all  the  '  to  '  the  past  night '  to  be  read  in  a  low 
deep  voice,  like  one  who  soliloquizes. 
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The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  ivar  t 
Farewell  /  Othello's  occupation's  gone 7 

IAGO.  Is't possible,  my  lord? 

OTHELLO.    Villain  I    Be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
traitress,  [Seizing  him  by  the  throat. 

Or — by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  waked  wrath  I 

IAGO.  Is  it  come  to  this  !     0  Heav'n,  defend  mo  1 
Are  you  a  man  ?    Have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? 
God  be  wi'  you.     Take  my  office.     0  *  wretched  fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! 

0  monstrous  world  !     Take  note,  take  note,  0  world, 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and,  from  hence, 

I'll  love  no  friend;  since  love  breeds  such  offence.  [Goiwj 

OTHELLO.  Nay,  stay— thou  sJiould'st  be  honest. 

IAGO.  I  should  be  wise  ;  for  honesty's  a,  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

OTHELLO.  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  m/e  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not. 
I  think  that  Mem  art,  just,  and  think  thou  art  not. 
I'll  have  some  proof.     Her  ?mwe,t  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian's%  visage,  is  now  begrimed,  and  6Zac& 
As  mine  own  /&c<?.     If  there  be  cords  or  knives, 
Poison,  or  ./ire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
I'll  wo£  endure  it.     TFowZe?  I  were  satisfied. 

IAGO.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion. 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I^m^  it  to  you. 

OTHELLO.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal. 

IAGO.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But  sith  I'm  entered  in  this  ca-w-se  so  far, 
Prick' d  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  of  ?ove, 
I  will  go  on,  or — bear  the  name  of  slanderer. 

*  Spoken  as  if  in  self-accusation. 

t  'Her  name.'     That  is,  her  reputation. 

J  Diana  was  represented  as  a  goddess  of  great  purity. 
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Narrative. 


Love  in  his 
dreams. 

Caution . 
Vexation. 
Fury. 
Soothingly. 

Question. 

Alarm. 

Sinister 
accusation. 


Despera 
tion. 


Black 
hatred  and 
vengeance. 


Calmly. 

Boundless 
fury. 


Continued 
fury. 


Plotting 
death. 


Subser 
viently. 


I  lay  in  the  same  room  with  Cassio  lately, 
And  —  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep.     There  is  a  kind  of  men 
So  loose  of  soul,  that,  in  their  sleep,  will  mutter 
All  their  affairs.     One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio. 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,  '  Sweet  Desdemona! 
'  Let  us  be  wary  ;  let  us  hide  our  loves. 
*  0  cursed  fate,  that  gave  tliee  to  the  Moor.' 

OTHELLO,  0  monstrous  !     I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces  ! 

IAGO.  Nay  ;  but  be  wise.     Yet  we  see  nothing  done  : 
She  may  be  honest  still.     Tell  me  but  this, 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

OTHELLO.  I  gave  her  such  a  one.  •  'Twas  my  first  gift, 

IAGO.  I  knew  not  that.     But  such  a  handkerchief 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

OTHELLO.  O  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  I 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  £rae.     LOO&  here,  lago, 
^4ZZ  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  5Zow;  to  heaven: 
'Tis  #one  :— 

^Irtse,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell  f 
Yield  up,  0  love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate  I     Swell,  bosom,  with  ihy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues  I 


IAGO.  Yetbe^a£ten£,  sir. 

OTHELLO.  O  blood,  lago, 

IAGO.   Patience,    I    say:   your    mind,    perhaps,    may 
change. 

OTHELLO.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontick  sea, 
Even  so,  wy  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  m^e  revenge 
Sivallow  them  up. 

Come,  go  with  me  opari  .•  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  s«n/£  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  deviZ.     Now,  art  thou  ??zy  lieutenant  ! 

IAGO.  I  am  your  own,  for  ever. 
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X. 

i  The  speech  of  Satan,  in  his  infernal  palace  of  Pande 
monium,  in  which  he  proposes  for  the  consideration  of  his 
angels,  in  what  manner  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed,  in 
consequence  of  their  defeat,  and  fall  (Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  B.  II.,  1.  11-43). 


Majesty 
with  dis 
tress. 


Courage 


Authority. 


Poiu^rs  and  Dominions  I    Deities  of  Heaven  t 
For  (*since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Celestial  vigor,  though  opprest  and/aZZ'n), 
I  give  not  heav'n  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising  will  appear 
More  glorious,  and  more  dread,  than  from  no  fall, 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me  though  just  right,  and  they'd  laws  of  Ileav'n, 
Did.  first  create  your  leader,  next,/ree  choicet 
With  what  besides,  in  council,  or  in  fight, 
Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  this  loss 
Thus  far,  at  least,  recovered,  hath  much  moro 
Established  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.     The  happier  state 
In  Heav'n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior  ;  but,  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim — 
Complaint.    Your  buhvark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain.     With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 
More  than  can  be  in  Heav'n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us,  and  by  what  best  way, 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate.     WJw  can  advise,  may  speak. 


siou. 


Recovered 
courage. 


Confidence. 


For  'Parenthesis,'  see  Chapter  VII.,  p.  60. 
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Courage. 
Contempt. 

Courage. 

Contempt. 

Kage. 


Fierce 
courage. 


With  calm 
ness. 


Slower. 


Argues. 


The  speech  of  Moloch,  exciting  the  infernal  crew  to 
renew  the  war  against  the  Messiah  (Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  B.  II.,  1.  51-105). 

My  sentence  is  for  open  ivar.     Of  wiles 
More  inexpert,  I  boast  not.     Them  let  those 
Contrive,  who  need;  unworthy  of  our  might. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions,  now  under  arms,  who  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heav'n's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  His  tyranny,  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  !  —  *No—  let  us  rather  choose 
Arm?  a  with  hell  flames  and/zm/  all  at  once 
O'er  Heav'n's  high  toiv'rs  to  force  resistless  wayt 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  our  torturer.     When  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  His  terrific  engine,  He  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire,  and  horror,  shot  with  equal  rage 
Amongst  His  angels  ;  and  His  throne  itself 
Mixt  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  firet 
His  own  invented  torments.  -  fBut  perhaps 
The  way  seems  difficult,  and  steep,  to  scale 
With  adverse  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake,  benumb  not  still, 
That,  in  our  proper  motion,  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.     Descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late 
When  our  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  reart 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep  ; 
With  what  compulsion,  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low  ?    The  ascent  is  easy 


*  From  'No  —  let  us,'  etc.,  to  'His  own  invented  torments 
should  be  sustained  by  the  voice  as  a  rising  climax. 

t  At  the  words  '  But  perhaps,  '  etc.  ,  the  fallen  angel  composes 
himself,  and  speaks  more  calmly. 
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Delibera- 
ticm. 


Th'  event  is  feared.     Should  we  again  provoke 

Our  enemy,  some  worse  way  He  may  find 

To  our  destruction  ;  if  there  be  in  hell 
Anguish.       Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed. — What  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  ivoe, 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 

The  vassals  of  His  anger,  when  the  scourge 

Inexorable,  and  the  torfring  hour 

Calls  us  to  penance  ? — More  destroy'd  than  thus 

We  must  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 
Pierce.  What  fear  we  then  ?     What  doubt  we  to  incense 

His  utmost  ire;  which,  to  the  height  enrag'd, 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential ;  happier  far 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being. 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 

And  cannot  cease  to  6e,  we  are,  at  worst, 
Malice.          On  £/m  sicZe  nothing.     And  by  proof  \ve  feel 

Our  pow'r  sufficient  to  disturb  His  Heav'nt 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Though  inaccessible,  His  fatal  throne  ; 
llatred.        Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 

The  speech  of  the  fallen  angel,  Belial,  in  answer  to 
Moloch  (Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  B.  II.,  1.  119-225). 

J  should  be  much  for  ojpew  war,  O  peers  1 

As  no£  behind  in  /Kife  ;  if  what  was  urg'd 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Apprehen.  _  Did  not  dissuade  me  wos£,  and  seem  to  cast 

Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success  ; 

When  he,  who  most  excels  in  feats  of  arms, 

In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  dsspair^ 

And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 

Of  aZZ  his  a-im,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
Po:.r.  But — what  revenge  ? — The  toiu'rs  of  Heaven  are  filVd] 

With  armed  watch,  that  render  a?Z  access 
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Daring. 


Awe. 


Horror. 


Sadness. 


Argues. 


Anguish. 


Terror. 


Horror. 


Impregnable.     Oft,  on  the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions  ;  or,  \vithflight  obscure, 

Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realms  of  night, 

Scorning  surprise.     Or,  could  we  break  our  way 

By/orce,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet — our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  His  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,  and  th'  ethereal  mold, 

Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire 

Victorious.     Thus  repulsed,  om  final  hope 

Is  fiat  despair.     We  must  exasperate 

Our  conqueror  to  let  loose  His  boundless  rage, 

And  £7mi  must  end  us  :  that  must  be  our  cwre, 

To  be  no  more. — Sad  cure  !     For  who  would  lose, 

Tho'  full  of.  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

These  thoughts,  that  wander  through  eternity, — 

To  perish  utterly  ;  for  ever  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? — But,  will  He 

So  wise,  let  loose  at  once  His  utmost  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unawares, 

To  give  His  enemies  their  ivish,  and  emZ 

Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless.     '  Wherefore  cease  we,  then,' 

Say  they,  who  counsel  war  ;  *  we  are  decreed, 

Reserved  and  destined  to  eternal  woe. 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more  J 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?'    Is  £7«s  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What!  when  *WQ  fied  amain, pursued  and  strucls 

By  Heav'n's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  ^Zeep  to  shelter  us  ;  £7m  place  then  seem'd 

A  refuge  from  these  ivounds.     Or,  when  we  Z#?/ 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake  ?     That  sure  was  ivorse. 

What,  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  these  grim  fires, 

AwaJc'd  should  6Zow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?     Or,  from  above 
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Increased 
horror. 


Anguish. 

Dissuasion. 
Contempt. 
Dissuasion. 
Argues. 

Sarcasm 
Courago. 


Hope. 


Should  intermitted,  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right,  hand  to  plague  us  ?     What,  if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened  ;  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  ,/zre, 
Impendent  horrors,  threat'ning  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads,  while  we,  perhaps, 
Designing,  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in  &  fiery  tempest  shall  be  huiTd, 
Each  on  his  rocJt  transfix'o1,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds,  or,  for  ever  sMn& 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains, 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited — unpitied — unrelieved, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  ? — This  would  be  worse. 
War,  therefore,  open,  or  conceal' }d  alike 
My  voice  dissuades. 

1  Shall  we  then  Zive  thus  vi?e  ?     The  race  of  Heav'n 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expelfd,  to  suffer  here 
Chains,  and  £7iese  torments  /' — Better  £/&ese  than  worse, 
By  ra?/  advice.     To  suffer,  as  to  0*0, 
Our  strength  is  equal ;  nor  the  Zaw  unjust, 
That  so  ordains.     This  was  s^t  first  resolv'd, 
If  we  were  wise,  against  so  <?rea£  a  /oe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 
I  laugh,  when  those,  who  at  the  spear  are  ooZo" 
And  venturous,  if  £7&a£  /atZ  them,  shrink  and  /ear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow  ;  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 
The  sentence  of  their  conqueror.     This  is  now 
Oztr  doom  ;  which,  if  with  courage  we  can  tear, 
Our  /oe  supreme,  in  £ime,  may  m^c/t  remi£ 
His  anger,  and,  perhaps,  thus/ar  removed 
Not  mind  us,  wo£  offending,  satisfy1  & 
With  what  is  punish 'd  ;  whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  His  breath  stir  not  their  fiamcs. 
Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour,  or,  enur'd,  not  feel, 
Or,  changed,  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conformed 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
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Familiar,  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain. 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light. 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flow 

Of  future  days  may  bring  ;  what  chance,  what  change, 

Worth  ivaiting.     Since  our  present  lot  appears, 

For  happy,  dismal;  yet,  for  ill,  not  ivorst, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 


XI. 

Satan's  soliloquy  to  the  sun  (Milton,  Paradise  Lost) 
B.  IV.,  1.  32-113). 

Admiration.  0  Thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  croiun'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world :  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call, 

Hatred.        But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 
O  Sun,  to  tell  thee,  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 

Painful         That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
Lon<  I/eZZ;  how  glorious  once  aoove  tfw/  sphere; 

Till  pride,  and  worse — ambition — Mrew;  me  down, 
Warring  in  Heav'n  against  Heav'n's  matchless  King : 

Self-con-       Ah,  wherefore  I    He  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  He  created  what  I  was 

Vindication  jn  that  bright  eminence,  and,  with  His  good 
Upbraided  none  :  nor  was  His  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less,  than  to  afford  Hun  praise 
(The  easiest  recompense),  and  pay  Him  thanks, 

Self-con-       How  justly  due  I  yet,  all  His  good  in  me 

demnation.    produc>^  ran^  mauce ;  lifted  up  so  high, 

Pride.  Subjection  I  disdain* d;  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and,  in  a  moment,  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 
So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe : 

Self-  Forgetful  what  from  Him  I  still  received 

recollection.  And  underst00d  not,  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing,  owes  not,  but  stfiZZ  pays  ;  at  orace 
Indebted  and  discharged;  what  burden  then  ? 
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Anguish. 


.Reflection 
on  lost 
happiness. 


Self-accusa 
tion. 


Blasphe 
mous  rage. 

Self-con- 
damnation. 


Despera 
tion. 


towards 
repentance. 

Pride. 


Anguish. 


Pride. 


0,  had  His  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel  !  I  had  stood 

Then  happy  ;  no  unbounded  Jiope  had  rais'd 

Ambition.     Yet,  why  not  ?     Some  other  pow'r, 

As  great,  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part.     But  other  pow'rs  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within, 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free-will,  and^oz^V  to  stand? 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what  t'  accuse, 

But  Heav'n's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  His  love  accurs'd  !  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay,  curs' d  be  thou  ;  since  against  His,  thy  will, 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

0  wretched  spirit  I     Which  way  shall  I  fly, 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  hell ; 

And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  loiuer  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heav'n—' 

0,  then,  at  last,  relent.     Is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance  ?     None  for  pardon  left  ? 

None  left,  but  by  submission  ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd 

With  other  promises,  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit :  boasting  I  could  subdue 

Th'  Omnipotent.     Ah  me  I  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  £&&£  boast  so  vain  ; 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell, 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc'd, 

The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 

In  misery  ;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 

By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign1 d  submission  sivore  ?    Ease  would  recant 
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Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse, 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  Punisher,  therefore,  as  far 
From  granting  He,  as  I  from  begging  peace  : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exiVd,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  them  this  world. 
So—fareivcll  hope ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear% 
Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good;  by  thee,  at  least, 
Divided  empire  with  heav'ris  King  I  hold, 
Mischievous  By  thee,  and  more  than  half,  perhaps,  shall  reign  ; 
As  man,  e'er  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know. 


Malice. 


Hopeless 
ness. 


Ajjony. 


Fixed 
despair. 


XII. 

A  speech  of   Adam  to  Eve  (Milton,  Paradise  Los/, 
B.  IV.,  1.  411-439). 

tendNrn  s      Sole  partner,  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 
Piety.       '  Dearer  thyself  than  all.     Needs  must  the  Poiv'r, 

That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  ivorld, 

Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  His  good 

As  liberal  and  free,  as  infinite  ; 
Gratitude.     That  rais'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  us  here 

In  aZZ  this  happiness,  who  at  fl-is  hand 

Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 

Ought  whereof  He  hath  need  ;  He  who  requires 

From  us  no  other  service,  than  to  keep 

This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  aZZ  the  trees 

In  paradise,  that  bear  delicious  fruit 

So  various,  not  to  taste  £7i<z£  onfo/  tfree 

Of  knowledge  planted  by  the  tree  of  Zi/e  ; 
Solemnity.    So  near  grows  death  to  life ;  whatever  death  is; 
Apprehen-     Some  dreadful  thing,  no  doubt ;  for  well  thou  know'st 

God  hath  pronounc'd  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 
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The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left, 
Gratitude.     Among  so  many  signs  of  poiu'r  and  rule 

Conferr'd  upon  us,  and  dominion  given 

Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Salmi-- ion.  Earth,  air,  and  sea.     Then,  let  us  not  think  hard 

One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 

Unlimited  of  manifold  delights. 
Piety.  But,  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 

Joy.  His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  ''tend  these  flowers, 
Tenderness.  Which,  ivere  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee — were  sweet. 

Eve's  account  to    Adam   of    her  troublesome   dream 
(Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  B.  V.,  1.  28-93). 


Love  and 
joy. 


0  Sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection  !     Glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd.     For  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass' d)  have  dream' d— 
*If  dream'd — not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee  ; 
Works  of  d.&y  past;  or  morrow's  next  design; 
Painful  re-    But  of  offence,  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
membrance.  Knew  ^^  tm  thig  ;r£some  n^e      Methought, 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  waZ&, 
With  gentle  voice.     I  thought  it  thine.     It  said, 

Tenderness.  *  Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve  ?    Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 

Descriptive.  The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour' d  song;  now  reigns 
Full-orb' d  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.     In  -yam, 

Narratire.     If  W07?e  regards.     Heav'n  wakes  with  aZZ  his  e^/es, 
Whom  to  behold  but  £7tee,  Nature's  desire  ? 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy  with  ravishment, 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty — still  to  gaze.' 

Appreken-     I  rose,  as  at  £fo/  call ;  but  found  thee  no£. 

Bion.  TQ  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk  ; 

*  The  impressions  on  her  mind  are  so  vivid  that  she  is  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality. 
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Wonder. 


Pleasure 
and  desire. 


Boldness. 

Fear. 
Joy. 


Invitation. 
Flattery. 

Temptation. 


Quickening 
desire. 


Imagina 
tion. 


And  on,  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways 

That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge.     Fair  it  seem'd, 

Much  fairer  to  my  fancy,  than  by  day  : 

And,  as  I  wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 

One  sliap'd  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  Heav'n 

By  us   oft  seen  ;  his  dewy  lochs  distill d 

Ambrosia.     On  that  tree  he  also  gaz'd; 

Arid,  '  0  fair  plant]  said  he,  *  with  fruit  surcharg'dt 

Deigns  none  to  case  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

Nor  god,  nor  man  ?    Is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 

Or  envy,  or  ivhat  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  we  withhold 

Longer  thy  offer  d  good,  ivhy  else  set  here  T 

This  said — \\Q  paus'd  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 

He  pluck' d,  he  tasted.     Me — damp  horror  chilfd 

At  such  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold. 

But  he  thus  overjoy' d,  '  0  fruit  divine, 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt ; 

Forbidden  here,  it  seems  as  only  fit 

For  gods ;  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men : 

And  why  not  gods  of  weft,  since  good,  the  77iore 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

The  Author  not  impair' d,  but  honoured  more  ? 

Here,  happy  creature  !  fair  angelic  Eve  1 

Partake  thou  also  ;  liappy  though  thou  art, 

Happier  thou  mayst  be  :  ivorthier  canst  not  bo : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods, 

Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  earth  confin'd, 

But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we  sometimes 

Ascend  to  Heav'n,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 

What  life  the  gods  live  there,  and,  such  live  thou.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev'n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part, 

Which  he  had  pluck' d.     The  pleasant  sav'ry  smell 

So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  7,  methought, 

Could  not  but  tasfe.     Forthwith,  up  to  the  clouds 

With  him  I  ^ew,  and  underneath  beheld 

The  ea?^/t  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect 
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And  various.     Wond'ring  at  my  flight  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation;  suddenly 
My  guide  was  gone,  and  J,  methought,  sunk  down, 
J°y-  And/eZZ  asleep.     But  0,  ftow  <7W  I  wah'd 

To  find  this  but  a  dream. 

XIII. 

Adam's    '  Morning    Hymn '    (Milton,  Paradise   Lost, 
B.  V.,  1.  153-208). 
Veneration    T&ese  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  #00^ 

Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame  ; 

Admiration.  Thus  wondrous  fair  !  Thyself  how  wondrous  then — 
Unspeakable  I  who  sit'st  above  the  heav'ns, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pozv'r  divine. 
Sacred          Speak — ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
with  liquid  ANGELS  !     For  7/e  behold  Him,  and  with  songs 
Stutter.*8  And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
ance.  Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.     Ye  in  heav'n  / 

On  earlft  join  all  ye  creatures  to  e#£oZ 
.Him — jfrrstf,  -ffim — last,  Him — midst,  and,  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crotvn'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet  I  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  morn  arises,  that  swee£  7iowr  of  prime. 
Admiration.  Thou,  *SUN,  of  this  great  world  both  c?/e  and  scmZ, 
Acknowledge  J3"im  thy  greater.     Sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb* st, 
And  when  7w<7/&  noon  hast  gained,  and,  when  thou/«7Z's£. 
Rapture.  ]     MOON,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly's  t 
With  thej^xW  stars,  fix'd  in  their  sphere  on  /w<7/t; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  orbs,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  no£  without  song  1  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  caWd  up  light. 

*  To  be   spoken  with   warmer,    fuller   voice,    realizing   the 
stupendous  greatness  of  the  sun. 
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Softer. 


Louder. 


Lighter        AIR,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  the  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still — new  praise. 

Ye  MISTS  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dus~ky,  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  sldrts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  ivorld's  great  Author,  rise  ; 

"Whether  to  Heck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  c7ieer  \vith  falling  show'rs  the  thirsty  ground, 

Rising,  or  falling,  still — advance  His  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  WINDS,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  £ops,  ye  pines, 

With  ev^ry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling — tune  His  praise* 

Very  light.    Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.     Ye  BIRDS* 
That  singing  up  to  heav'n's  high  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  ivings,  and  in  your  notes,  His  praise. 
YE  that  in  waters  GLIDE,  and  ye  that  waZfc 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, — 
Witness! — if  J  be  silent,  morn  or  evVi, 
To  7z^ZZ,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  voco-Z  by  my  song,  and  taught  HIS  praise. 
HAIL  !  UNIVERSAL  LORD  !     Be  bounteous  still, 
To  <7tve  us  only  good  ;  and,  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  ought  of  evil,  or  conceqVd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  day  the  dark  dispels. 

NOTE. — This  splendid  hymn  requires  much  study.  It  must 
be  read  with  considerable  light  and  shade.  Thus,  the  voice 
should  make  a  fresh  break  at  angels,  sun,  moon,  mists,  winds, 
birds,  ye  that  glide.  Let  the  reader  study  to  make  this  hymn } 
under  the  varied  treatment  of  the  voice,  like  a  Te  Dcum. 


Climax. 


Profound 
veneration. 


*  The  '  Birds '  should  be  read  with  a  very  light  voice,  as  if 
you  heard  them  '  warbling. ' 
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what  a  '  big  practice '  means,  of  the  destructive  effects  of  his  own 
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{Testament. 

By  EDWYN  BEVAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  HOUSE  OF  SELEUCUS.' 

Demy  Svo.     75.  6d. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Bevan's  brilliant  work  on  the  Seleucid  dynasty 
will  welcome  this  new  and,  in  its  way,  not  less  important  volume  of 
history  from  his  pen.  Originally  written  in  the  form  of  lectures  for 
popular  audiences,  the  book  aims  rather  at  giving  a  clear  and  con 
nected  sketch  of  what  is  certainly  known  about  a  crucial  period  in 
the  history  of  our  religion  —  a  period  of  which  it  must  be  confessed 
most  people  are  extremely  ignorant  —  than  at  investigating  the 
obscure  problems  which  beset  the  specialist.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  are:  (i)  The  End  of  the  Persian  Period  and  the  Mace 
donian  Conquest  ;  (2)  Hellenism  and  Hebrew  Wisdom  ;  (3)  Judas 
Maccabaeus  and  his  Brethren  ;  (4)  The  Hasmonaean  Ascendancy  ; 
and  (5)  The  Fall  of  the  Hasmonaeans  and  the  Days  of  Herod  —  a  list 
of  subjects  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  the  book  to  everyone  who 
finds  any  interest  in  the  Bible. 
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By  the  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  HORACE  RUMBOLD,  BART., 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
Demy  &vo.     155.  net. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold  begins  the  third  and  concluding  series  of  his 
1  Recollections'  in  the  year  1885  at  the  point  to  which  he  brought  his 
readers  in  the  volumes  already  published.  He  describes  his  life  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Greece  from 
1885-1888,  and  to  the  Netherlands  from  1888-1896.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  —  an 
exalted  position  which  he  retained  until  his  retirement  from  the 
Diplomatic  Service  in  1900. 

The  conclusion  of  these  «  Recollections  '  presents  a  set  of  Diplo 
matic  memoirs  as  comprehensive  as  they  are  interesting.  Sir 
Horace  Rumbold  has  known  nearly  all  the  famous  personages  of 
his  time,  and  the  personal  touches  and  pleasant  anecdotes  with  which 
he  illuminates  their  characters  render  the  volumes  excellent  reading. 
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This  book  will  probably  be  the  first  instalment  of  the  great  mass 
of  literature  which  may  presently  be  expected  from  the  seat  of  war. 
After  tracing  the  course  of  events  leading  inevitably  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  Mr.  Cowen  describes  with  great  completeness  the 
nature  of  the  country,  both  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  over  which  the 
struggle  has  been  waged,  and  then  devotes  himself  fo  a  brilliant  and 
graphic  account  of  the  actual  conflict  both  by  land  and  sea. 

[In  preparation. 
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Since  Thomas  Moore's  '  Life  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald '  was 
published  in  1831,  one  or  two  further  memoirs  have  appeared,  mainly 
founded  upon  that  work.  *  Edward  and  Pamela  FitzGerald  '  differs 
from  these  in  several  particulars.  Its  author,  one  of  the  rebel  leader's 
great-grandchildren,  who  has  had  access  to  a  number  of  family 
letters  and  papers,  has  endeavoured,  after  giving  a  picture  of  the 
home-life  of  the  FitzGerald  family,  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
those  years  during  which  Lord  Edward  was  gradually  becoming 
entangled  in  the  coils  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  After  dealing  with  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  death,  the  book  proceeds  to 
consider  more  particularly  than  has  yet  been  done  the  history  of 
Lord  Edward's  wife,  Pamela,  the  reputed  daughter  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  and  Madame  de  Genlis. 
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Svo.     With  Portrait. 

To  most  musical  people  Alessandro  Scarlatti  is  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  even  musical  historians  have  been  singularly  cautious  in 
their  references  to  him.  He  is,  however,  a  very  important  figure  in 
the  history  of  music,  on  account  of  his  influence  on  the  formation  of 
the  classical  style — i.e.,  the  style  of  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven.  His  numerous  works  have  almost  all  remained  in 
manuscript,  although  he  was  quite  the  most  celebrated  composer  of 
his  time  (1659-1725),  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  them 
has  no  doubt  prevented  musicians  from  studying  him  in  detail.  For 
this  biography  special  researches  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  much  new  material  has  come  to  light. 
Besides  the  story  of  Scarlatti's  life,  derived  in  great  part  from  hitherto 
unpublished  diaries  and  letters,  a  careful  analysis  is  given  of  his 
most  important  compositions,  considered  specially  in  their  relation  to 
the  history  of  modern  tonality  and  form.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  musical  examples,  and  includes  a  complete  catalogue 
of  Scarlatti's  extant  works,  with  the  libraries  where  the  manuscripts 
are  to  be  found. 
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This  book  does  not  deal  with  questions  proper  to  an  edition  of,  or  a 
commentary  on,  Virgil.  As  little  space  as  possible  is  given  to  matters 
of  pure  scholarship,  philology,  or  archaeology,  but  an  attempt  is 
made  to  realize  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  literary  and  poetic  value  of 
Virgil's  work  by  showing  the  poet's  relations  with  his  age  and 
environment,  his  conceptions  of  the  questions  peculiar  to  his  time  and 
country,  and  of  those  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  and  his  own 
peculiar  sense  of  the  direction  in  which  the  answers  of  these  questions 
are  to  be  sought. 
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SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  'DAILY  MAIL'  WITH  THE  TIBET  MISSION. 

Demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  this  account  of  the  Tibet  Mission,  the 
progress  of  which  has  been  watched  with  such  intense  anxiety  by  the 
British  public.  Mr.  Candler  was  the  first  Englishman  to  be  wounded 
in  the  sudden  attack  made  on  the  Mission  at  Guru  in  the  early  days 
of  the  expedition,  but  was  fortunately  able  to  resume  his  work  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  and  to  be  present  at  the  entry  into  Lhasa. 


FLOOD,  FELL,  AND  FOREST. 

By  SIR  HENRY  POTTINGER,  BART. 
Two  volumes.     Demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     258.  net. 

Few  men  probably  know  their  Norway  better  than  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  and  fewer  still  have  described  it,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sport,  better  than  he  has  done  in  this  book,  in  which  the  expe 
rience  of  a  life-long  sportsman  and  the  graceful  literary  touch  of  a 
skilled  writer  are  combined  with  the  happiest  effect.  Whether  the 
subject  be  elk-shooting,  salmon-fishing,  or  camping,  Sir  Henry 
abounds  in  interesting  anecdotes  and  valuable  information,  and  his 
book  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  the  rod  and  gun. 


PAGES  FROM  A  COUNTRY  DIARY. 

By  PERCIVAL  SOMERS. 
Large  Crown  Svo.     With  Photogravure  Illustrations.     75.  6d. 

These  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  country  gentleman  form  a 
delightful  record  of  the  various  occupations  and  amusements  which 
fill  the  time  of  the  good  old-fashioned  type  of  Englishman  who  is 
content  to  find  his  work  and  his  pleasures  within  easy  reach  of  home. 
The  author  is  a  true  sportsman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  enlightened 
views,  and  his  graphic  and  humorous  descriptions,  adorned  with 
many  anecdotes,  of  his  occupations  indoors  and  out  of  doors 
throughout  the  year,  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  fond  of  nature  and 
the  tranquil  charms  of  country  life. 
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ECONOMIC    METHOD   AND 
ECONOMIC  FALLACIES. 

By    WILLIAM    WARRAND    CARLILE,    M.A., 

AUTHOR  OF  'THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  MONEY,'  ETC. 

Demy  Svo.     Cloth,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

In  this  work  the  keynote  of  the  first  two  parts  is  the  stress  laid  on 
the  essential  character  of  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the 
methods  of  investigation  that  are  appropriate  in  physics  and  those 
that  are  applicable  in  sciences,  such  as  economics,  which  belong, 
in  truth,  to  the  mental  sphere.  It  is,  in  the  author's  view,  to  the 
ignoring  of  this  distinction  that  the  present  dominance,  in  the  Uni 
versities,  of  the  mathematical  economics  is  due.  Another  outcome 
of  the  same  erroneous  line  of  thought  is,  he  contends,  the  current 
view  as  to  the  insignificance  of  money  in  economics.  In  the  third 
part  the  author  brings  his  general  line  of  reasoning  to  bear  on  the 
Fiscal  Problem.  While  he  is  an  uncompromising  Free  Trader  he 
would  throw  overboard  those  Free  Trade  arguments  that  ignore  the 
national  point  of  view  in  favour  of  the  cosmopolitan. 


POLITICAL  CARICATURES,   1904. 

By  F.  CARRUTHERS   GOULD. 

Super  royal  \to.     6s.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  of  100  large-paper  copies,  numbered  and  signed, 

£2  2s.  net. 

The  cordial  welcome  with  which  the  volume  of  cartoons  for  1903 
was  received  by  the  public  will,  it  is  believed,  be  repeated  in  the  case 
of  this  further  selection  of  100  pictures,  which  is  uniform  with  the 
last.  The  principal  topic  handled  by  the  eminent  caricaturist  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  during  1904  is,  of  course,  the  Fiscal  Question, 
but  nearly  every  other  subject  of  public  interest  is  treated  by  him  in 
his  inimitable  manner. 
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THE  WHITE  MAN  IN  NIGERIA. 

By  GEORGE  DOUGLAS  HAZZLEDINE. 
Demy  Svo.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  graphic  account  of  life  in  Northern  Nigeria  was 
for  some  time  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  the  truth  about 
many  important  controversial  questions.  He  has  endeavoured,  how 
ever,  in  these  pages  to  avoid  controversies  and  to  confine  himself  to 
representing  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  administration  as  they 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  still  fresh  to  them.  The  result  is  a 
brightly-written  book  which  will  not  only  be  useful  to  those  who 
contemplate  following  in  the  author's  footsteps,  but  will  convince, 
it  is  believed,  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  things  that  the  control 
of  the  country  is  well  worth  retaining,  even  at  an  apparent  financial 
loss  for  a  few  years. 

SUNSHINE  AND  SENTIMENT  IN 
PORTUGAL. 

By  GILBERT  WATSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  THREE  ROLLING  STONES  IN  JAPAN.' 

Demy  Svo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     125.  6d.  net. 

This  book  might  almost  have  been  entitled  *  Three  Rolling  Stones 
in  Portugal,'  for,  as  in  the  author's  previous  story,  there  are  three 
principal  heroes,  who  travel  through  the  country  (as  soon  as  their 
original  enterprise  of  digging  for  the  bones  of  mammoths  in  caves 
attracts  them  no  longer),  and  a  most  fascinating  heroine.  The  book 
is  full  of  vivid  and  humorous  descriptions  of  the  party's  open-air  life 
in  Portugal,  and  the  reader  will  envy  Mr.  Watson's  good  fortune  in 
meeting,  wherever  he  goes,  such  charming  creatures  as  Columba. 


COMMONSENSE  GOOKERY. 

3Baset>  on  dfoo&em  ;6nalteb  ano  Continental  principles  wotfcefc  out 

in  Detail* 

By   COLONEL   KENNEY-HERBERT. 

Large  Crown  8vo.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     75.  6d. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC 
RECORD. 

By  the  REV.  BERNARD  HUGH  BOSANQUET, 

VICAR  OF  THAMES  DITTON  ; 

And   R.   A.   WENHAM. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  authors  have  aimed  at  producing  a  concise  historical  commen 
tary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  based  on  the  ascertained  results  of 
modern  criticism.  An  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  and  on  the  facts  set  forth  therein  are  based  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  book.  The  narrative  follows  mainly  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  and  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  introduced 
at  suitable  points.  To  attain  conciseness,  the  discussion  of  doctrinal 
and  Christological  questions  has  been  avoided,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  has  been  introduced  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  elucidate  or  supplement  the  Synoptic  outline. 


ENGLISH  ESTATE  FORESTRY. 

By  A.  C.  FORBES. 

Demy  Svo.  With  Illustrations.  Probable  price,  125.  6d.  net. 
Forestry  is  a  subject  the  importance  of  which  is  by  no  means 
adequately  recognised  in  this  country.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom  that 
one  finds  an  owner  of  woodlands  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  theory  and  practical  possibilities  of  timber- planting. 
Mr.  Forbes's  book  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  corrective  of  the 
prevailing  happy-go-lucky  methods.  Dealing  first  with  the  rise  of 
economic  forestry  in  England,  he  traces  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
plantation,  and  considers  the  present  condition  and  possible  develop 
ments  of  estate  sylviculture.  Then,  after  discussing  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  and  how  to  grow  them,  he  devotes  a  number  of  most 
interesting  chapters  to  the  principles  of  forestry  and  the  details  of 
woodland  work. 

POULTRY-  KEEPING 

AS  AN  INDUSTRY  FOR  FARMERS  AND  COTTAGERS. 
By    EDWARD    BROWN,    F.L.S., 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  POULTRY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Crown  4#0.     With  copious  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Revised 
throughout  and  much  enlarged.     6s.  net. 
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THE  WALLET  SERIES  OF  HANDBOOKS. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  handbooks,  ranging  over  a  wide  field,  which  are 
intended  to  be  practical  guides  to  beginners  in  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal.  The  first  five  volumes,  of  which  descriptions  are 
given  below,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  scope  and  treatment  of 
the  whole  series,  which  is  published  at  is.  net  per  volume,  paper, 
and  2s.  net  cloth. 

ON  COLLECTING  ENGRAVINGS,  POTTERY, 
PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  AND   SILVER. 

By  ROBERT  ELWARD. 

Each  subject  is  first  treated  historically,  and  then  many  valuable  hints  are 
given  with  the  object  of  putting  the  collector  on  his  guard  against  forgeries  and 
worthless  specimens  generally. 

DRESS  OUTFITS  FOR  ABROAD. 

By  ARDERN  HOLT, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  FANCY  DRESSES  DESCRIBED,'  '  GENTLEMEN'S  FANCY  DRESS  AND  How  ro 
CHOOSE  IT,'  ETC. 

After  preliminary  general  advice  on  the  outfits  required  by  ladies  and  gentle 
men  for  prolonged  tours  and  voyages,  the  author,  who  is  a  well-known  writer  on 
this  important  subject,  describes  the  actual  dress  requirements  of  both  sexes  at  a 
very  large  number  of  places  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  having  regard  to  the 
climatic  and  social  conditions  prevailing  at  each. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHTING   FOR    THE 
INEXPERIENCED. 

By  HUBERT  WALTER. 

In  this  volume  the  art  of  lighting  a  house  of  moderate  size  with  electricity  is 
discussed  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  is  anxious  to  do  the  thing  well  and 
cheaply,  but  who  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  many  little  details  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  order  to  get  a  good  result.  All  technical  matters  are 
explained  in  the  simplest  possible  manner. 

HOCKEY  AS  A  GAME  FOR  WOMEN. 

By  EDITH  THOMPSON. 

The  ever-increasing  popularity  of  Hockey  among  the  fair  sex  renders  necessary 
an  authoritative  treatise  on  the  game  from  the  feminine  point  of  view.  The 
author  is  an  acknowledged  mistress  of  her  subject,  and  deals  exhaustively  with 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  game. 

WATER-COLOUR    PAINTING. 

By  MARY  L.  BREAKELL  ('PENUMBRA'), 

An  enormous  amount  of  experienced  advice  on  the  practice  of  a  most  fascinating 
art  is  compressed  into  this  small  volume,  which  will  be  found  invaluable,  not 
only  by  beginners,  but  also  by  more  advanced  students. 
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MY    SPORTING    HOLIDAYS. 

By  Sir  HENRY  SETON-KARR,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 
Demy  Svo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     125.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr  has  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  devote 
his  spare  time  to  sport  in  all  its  forms,  and,  fortunately  for  those 
who  love  to  read  a  well-told  fishing  or  shooting  story,  has  kept  a 
record  of  many  of  his  most  interesting  adventures  in  Norway,  Scot 
land,  and  the  Far  West.  He  differs  from  many  sporting  writers  in 
mentioning  the  '  misses  '  with  no  less  frankness  than  the  '  hits,'  and 
his  bright  and  amusing  pages  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  sportsman's  '  luck.'  There  is  a  valuable  chapter  on  sporting 
rifles  and  their  use. 

GHOST  STORIES  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY. 

By  MONTAGUE  RHODES  JAMES,  Litt.D., 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM  ;  FELLOW  AND  LATE  TUTOR  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Crown  Svo.     With  Illustrations.     6s. 

Those  who  know  the  extensive  and  miscellaneous  character  of 
Dr.  James's  researches  in  various  fields  of  learning  will  not  be  sur 
prised  to  find  him  appearing  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  *  Ghost 
Stories.'  Originally  written  for  domestic  entertainment  only,  they 
certainly  succeed  in  producing  that  dreadful  feeling  of  growing 
horror  which  belongs  to  the  best  kind  of  ghost  stories,  told  in  the 
right  way. 

ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

By    VISCOUNT    MILNER, 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Eleventh  Edition.      With  additions  summarizing  the  course  of  events  to  the 
year  1904.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  great  and  far-reaching  change  in  England's  position  in  Egypt 
effected  by  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-  French  agreement  has  rendered 
necessary  a  further  addition  to  Lord  Milner's  work,  tracing  the 
course  of  events  from  1898,  when  the  book  was  brought  up  to  date 
by  a  chapter  by  Sir  Clinton  Dawkins,  to  the  present  time.  This 
important  task  has  been  carried  out  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  K.C.B.,  late 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  who  describes  in  a 
masterly  chapter  the  recent  results  of  British  rule  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  and  the  hopeful  possibilities  of  the  future. 
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NEW  FICTION. 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 

THE  CELESTIAL  SURGEON. 

By  F.  F.  MONTRESOR, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  WORTH  WHILE,'  ETC. 

PETER'S  PEDIGREE. 

By  DOROTHEA  CONYERS, 

AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  BOY,  SOME  HORSES,  AND  A  GIRL. 

With  Illustrations  by  Nora  K.  Shelley. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 

By  MARY   E.  COLERIDGE, 

AUTHOR  OF  'THE  KING  WITH  Two  FACES,'  'THE  FIERY  DAWN,'  ETC. 

SCENES  OF  JEWISH  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK, 

AUTHOR  OF  'CYNTHIA'S  WAY,'  'THE  THOUSAND  EUGENIAS,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,'  '  THE 

BERYL  STONES,'  ETC. 

THE  RAMBLING  RECTOR. 

By  ELEANOR  ALEXANDER, 

AUTHOR  OF  'LADY  ANNE'S  WALK.' 

THE  REAPER. 

By  EDITH  RICKERT. 

CHECKMATE. 

By  ETTA  COURTNEY. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  THEORY. 

By  AUGUST  WEISMANN, 

PROFESSOR  OF  ZOOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FREIBURG. 

Translated  by  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON, 

PROFESSOR  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Two  volumes,  Royal  8vo.     With  many  Illustrations.     325.  net. 

The  importance  of  this  work  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
sums  up  the  teaching  of  one  of  Darwin's  greatest  successors,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  a  leader  in  biological  progress.  As  Professor 
Weismann  has  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
frankly  altered  some  of  his  positions,  this  deliberate  summing  up  of 
his  mature  conclusions  is  very  valuable.  In  the  second  place,  as 
the  volumes  discuss  all  the  chief  problems  of  organic  evolution,  they 
form  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  whole  subject,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  furnishing — what  is  much  needed — a  Text-book  of  Evolution 
Theory.  The  book  takes  the  form  of  lectures,  which  are  so 
graduated  that  no  one  who  follows  their  course  can  fail  to  under 
stand  the  most  abstruse  chapters.  The  translation  has  been  revised 
by  the  author. 

HOUSE,  GARDEN,  AND  FIELD. 

B  Collection  of  Sbort  nature  Studies, 
By  L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS,  AND  FULLERIAN  PROFESSOR  OP 
PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Crown  Svo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     6s. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  observation  of  live  plants 
and  animals,  and  deals  with  the  structure  and  habits  of  a  number  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  life.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  many 
figures,  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Hammond,  in  most  cases  direct  from 
nature.  

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF 
CHILDREN. 

By  ROBERT  HUTCHISON,  M.D.  EDIN.,  F.R.C.P., 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  AND  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN 

GREAT  ORMOND  STREET; 
AUTHOR  OF  '  FOOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS.' 

Crown  Svo.     8s.  6d.  net. 
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THE    BECQUEREL    RAYS   AND   THE 

PROPERTIES  OF  RADIO-ACTIVE 

SUBSTANCES. 

By  the  HON.  R.  J.  STRUTT, 

FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Demy  Svo.     With  Diagrams.    8s.  6d.  net. 

The  extraordinary  properties  of  radium  have  excited  so  much 
interest,  not  only  in  the  scientific  world,  but  also  among  the  public 
at  large,  that  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  radio-activity  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  generally  welcomed.  The  amount  of  elementary 
scientific  knowledge  assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  reader  has  been 
confined  to  the  smallest  limits,  and  in  the  case  of  those  parts  of  the 
subject  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  without  the  use  of 
mathematical  symbols  the  premises  and  results  of  the  calculations 
are  given  verbally  in  the  text  and  the  calculation  itself  in  an 
Appendix. 


ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOVERY. 

By  HERBERT  HALL  TURNER,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

SAVILIAN  PROFESSOR  OF  ASTRONOMY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Demy  Svo.     With  Diagrams.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

In  these  lectures,  written  for  delivery  before  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Professor  Turner  traces  the  history  of  modern  Astro 
nomical  Discovery,  first  showing  by  what  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  patience  most  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  then 
describing  in  detail  many  of  the  more  important  ones.  Among  his 
topics  are  Uranus,  Eros,  and  Neptune,  Bradley's  discoveries  of  the 
aberration  of  light  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  photo 
graphic  measurement  of  the  heavens,  Schwabe's  work  on  the  sun- 
spot  period,  and  Mr.  Chandler's  discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
Variation  of  Latitude.  In  spite  of  the  technical  nature  of  the 
subject,  Professor  Turner  writes  with  so  much  clearness  that  the 
general  reader  will  find  the  book  no  less  interesting  than  will  the 
astronomer. 
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AN   INTRODUCTION   TO 

THE  THEORY  OF  OPTICS. 

By  ARTHUR  SCHUSTER,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Demy  Svo.     With  numerous  Diagrams.     153.  net. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Theory  of  Light.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  book  those  portions  of  the  subject  are  treated  which  are  inde 
pendent  of  any  particular  form  of  the  undulatory  theory.  The  author 
has  endeavoured,  by  means  of  elementary  mathematical  reasoning, 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  study  of  vibrations,  and  has  laid 
special  stress  on  the  theory  of  optical  instruments.  In  the  second 
part  mathematical  analysis  is  more  freely  used.  The  study  of 
luminous  vibrations  is  introduced  through  the  treatment  of  waves 
propagated  in  elastic  media,  and  only  after  the  student  has  become 
familiar  with  the  older  forms  of  the  elastic  solid  theory  are  the 
equations  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  adopted.  The  advantage 
of  these  equations,  more  especially  in  the  treatment  of  double 
refraction,  is  explained,  and  the  theory  of  ionic  charges  is  adopted  in 
the  discussion  of  dispersion  and  metallic  reflexion. 


THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE. 

By  HENRI  MOISSAN, 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AT  THE  SORBONNE;  MEMBRE  DB  L'INSTITUT. 

Authorized  English  Edition. 
Translated  by  A.  T.  DE  MOUILPIED,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D., 

ASSISTANT  LECTURER  IN  THE  LIVERPOOL  UNIVERSITY. 

Demy  Svo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

This  work  embodies  the  original  French  Edition,  together  with 
the  new  matter  incorporated  in  the  German  Edition.  Moreover, 
Professor  Moissan  has  written,  specially  for  this  edition,  a  chapter 
dealing  with  the  most  recent  work.  The  book,  while  dealing  largely 
with  Professor  Moissan's  own  researches,  gives  a  general  survey  of 
the  experimental  work  accomplished  by  means  of  the  electric  furnace 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  bearings  of  this  work  on  technical  pro 
cesses  are  frequently  discussed. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  SYNTHESIS  OF 
VITAL  PRODUCTS 

AND  THE  INTER-RELATIONS  BETWEEN   ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

By  PROFESSOR  RAPHAEL  MELDOLA,  F.R.S., 

OF  THE  ClTY   AND   GUILDS   OF    LONDON   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE,  FlNSBURV. 

Super  Royal  Svo.     2 is.  net. 

The  great  achievements  of  modern  Organic  Chemistry  in  the 
domain  of  the  synthesis  or  artificial  production  of  compounds  which 
are  known  to  be  formed  as  the  result  of  the  vital  activities  of  plants 
and  animals  have  not  of  late  years  been  systematically  recorded. 

The  object  of  the  present  book,  upon  which  the  author  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years,  is  to  set  forth  a  statement  as  complete  as 
possible  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  this  most  interesting 
and  important  branch  of  science.  The  book  will  consist  of  two 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  will  be  ready  very  shortly.  The  treat 
ment  is  calculated  to  make  the  volume  a  work  of  reference  which 
will  be  found  indispensable  for  teachers,  students,  and  investigators, 
whether  in  the  fields  of  pure  Chemistry,  of  Chemical  Physiology,  or 
of  Chemical  Technology. 
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phases  of  development  of  the  human  embryo,  of  the  implantation 
of  the  ovum  and  formation  of  the  placenta,  and  of  the  development 
of  the  heart,  lungs  and  nervous  system. 
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